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CHATTERTON.—A STORY OF THE YEAR 1770. 


PART 1.— BRISTOL, 


CHAPTER I.—-WILKES AND LIBERTY. 


Was there ever a time that did not 
think highly of its own importance ? 
Was there ever a time when the 
world did not believe itself to be going 
to pieces, and when alarming pamph- 
lets on “the present crisis” did not 
lie unbought on the counters of the 
booksellers? Poor mortals that we 
are, how we do make the most of our 
own little portion in the general drama 
of history! Nor are we quite wrong, 
after all. There is nothing really to 
laugh at in our laborious anxieties 
about this same ‘ present crisis,” which 
is always happening, and never over. 
‘* We live in earnest times "—what is 
there in the incessant repetition of this 
stereotyped phrase, but an explicit as- 
sertion, as it were, by each generation 
for itself, that the great sense of life, 
transmitted already through so many 
generations, is now, in turn, passing 
through it? The time that we our- 
selves are alive, the time that our eyes 
behold the light, and that the breath 
is strong in our nostrils, that is the 
crisis for us; and although it belongs 
to a higher than we to determine the 
worth of what we do, yet that we 
should do every thing with a cer- 
tain amount of vehemence and bustle, 
seems but the necessary noise of the 
shuttle, as we weave forth our allotted 
portion of the general web of exist- 
ence. 

Well, eighty years ago, there was 
“a crisis” in England. That was the 
time, reader, when our great-grand- 
fathers, laudably intent on bring- 
ing about your existence and mine, 
were, for that purpose, paying court 
VOL, XXXVIII,—NO, CCXXIII. 


to our reluctant great-grandmothers. 
George III., an obese young sovereign 
of thirty-three, had then been ten years 
on the throne. Newspapers were not 
so numerous as now; parliament was 
not open to reporters ; and, had gen- 
tlemen of the liberal press been alive 
with their present political opinions, 
every soul of them would have been 
hanged. Nevertheless, people got on 
very well ; and there was enough for a 
nation of seven millions to take inte- 
rest in and talk about, when they were 
in an inquisitive humour. Lord North, 
for example, an ungainly country gen- 
tleman, with goggle eyes and bi 

cheeks, had just succeeded the Duke 
of Grafton as the head of a Tory mi- 
nistry ; Lord Chatham, throwing off 
his gout for the occasion, had, at the 
age of sixty-two, resumed his place in 
the public eye as the thundering Jove 
of the Opposition ; Bute and Scotch- 
men were still said to be sucking the 
blood of the nation; and Edmund 
Burke, then in the prime of his strength 
and intellect, was publishing masterly 
pamphlets, and trying to construct, 
under the auspices of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, a new Whig party. 
Among the notabilities out of parlia- 
ment were, Dr. Samuel Johnson, then 
past his sixty-first year, and a most 
obstinate old Tory; his friend Sir 
Joshua, fourteen years younger; Goldy, 
several years younger still; and Gar- 
rick, fifty-four years of age, but as 
sprightly as ever. In another circle, 
but not less prominently before the 
town, were Parson Horne and Mrs. 
Macaulay; and all England was ring. 
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ing with the terrible letters of the in- 
visible Junius. But the man of the 
hour, the hero of the self-dubbed crisis, 
was John Wilkes. 

Arrested in 1763, on account of the 
publication of No. 45 of the North 
Briton, in which one of the King’s 
speeches had been severely commented 
on; discharged a few days afterwards 
in consequence of his privilege as a 
member of parliament; lifted instan- 
taneously by this accident into an un- 
exampled blaze of popular favour ; 
persecuted all the more on this ac- 
count by the court party; at last, in 
January, 1764, expelled from his seat 
in the House of Commons by a vote 
declaring him to be a seditious libeller ; 
put on his trial thereafter, before the 
Court of Queen's Bench, and escaping 
sentence only by a voluntary flight to 
France; this squint-eyed personage, 
known up to that time only as a pro- 
fligate wit about town, who lived on 
his wife’s money, and fascinated other 
women in spite of his ugliness, had 
now been for six years the idol and 
glory of England. For six years 
** Wilkes and Forty-five” had been 
chalked on the walls; ‘* Wilkes and 
Liberty” had been the cry of the mobs; 
and portraits of Wilkes had hung in 
the windows of the print-shops. Re- 
membering that he was the champion 
of liberal opinions, even pious Dis- 
senters had forgotten his atheism and 
his profligacy: they distinguished, they 
said, between the man and the cause 
which he represented. 

For a year or two the patriot had 
been content with the mere echo of 
this applause as it was wafted to him 
in Paris; but, cash failing him there, 
and the parliament from which he had 
been ejected having been dissolved, 
he had returned to England early in 
1768; had offered himself as a candi- 
date for the city of London ; had lost 
that election ; but had almost instantly 
afterwards been returned for the county 
of Middlesex. Hereupon he had ven- 
tured to surrender himself to the pro- 
cess of the law; and the result had 
been his condemnation, in June, 1768, 
to pay a fine of £1,000, and under- 
go an imprisonment of twenty-two 
months. Nor had this been all. No 
sooner had parliament met than it 
had proceeded to expel the member 
for Middlesex. Then had begun the 
tug of war between parliament and the 
people. Thirteen days after his ex- 
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ulsion, the exasperated electors of 
fiddlesex had again returned Wilkes 
as their representative, no one having 
dared to oppose him. Again the house 
had expelled him, and again the elec- 
tors had returned him. Not till after 
the fourth farce of election had the 
contest ceased. On that occasion three 
other candidates had presented them- 
selves; and one of them, Colonel 
Luttrell, having polled 296 votes, had 
been declared by the house to be duly 
elected, notwithstanding that the votes 
for Wilkes had been four times as nu- 
merous. ‘Tremendous then had been 
the outery of popular indignation ; 
during the whole of the years 1768 
and 1769 ‘the violation of the right 
of election by parliamentary despot- 
ism” had been the great topic of the 
country ; and in the beginning of 1770 
this was still the question of the hour, 
the question forced by the people into 
all other discussions, and regarding 
which all candidates for popular fa- 
vour, from Chatham himself down to 
the parish beadle, were obliged dis- 
tinctly to declare themselves, 

Meanwhile, Wilkes was in the King’s 
Bench, Southwark. His consolations, 
we may suppose, were, that by all this 
his popularity had been but increased ; 
that Parson Horne and the Society 
for the protection of the Bill of Rights 
had organised a subscription in his 
favour, which would more than pay 
his fine; and that the whole country 
was waiting to do him honour on the 
day when he should step out of prison. 

It came at last: Tuesday, the 17th 
of April, 1770. There was a consi- 
derable show of excitement all day in 
the vicinity of the prison; and it was 
with some difficulty that the patriot, 
getting into a hackney coach late in 
the afternoon, made his way past the 
cordial clutches of the mob, into the 
country. That evening and the next 
there were huzzas and illuminations 
in his honour ; the house of Beckford, 
the Lord Mayor, in the then aristo- 
cratic region of Soho-square, was con- 
spicuously decorated with the word 
«* Liberty ;” and public dinners to ce- 
lebrate the release of the patriot were 
held in various parts of the city. 

The rejoicings were not confined to 
London. In many other towns of 
England there were demonstrations in 
honour of Wilkes. A list of the chief 
places may still be culled from the 
newspapers of the day. From these 
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ee we learn, what indeed 
might have been independently sur- 
mised, that not the least eager among 
the towns of England in this emulous 
show of regard for Wilkes, was the 
ancient mercantile city of Bristol. The 
following appeared in the Public Adver- 
tiser, as from a Bristol correspondent, 
on the very day of Wilkes’s release :— 


“ Bristol, April 14th.— We hear that, 
on Wednesday next, being the day of 
Mr. Wilkes’s enlargement, forty-five 
persons are to dine at the ‘ Crown,’ in 
the passage leading from Broad-street 
to Tower-lane. The entertainmentis to 
consist of two rounds of beef, of 45lbs. 
each ; two legs of veal, weighing 45lbs. ; 
two ditto of pork, 45lbs. ; a pig roasted, 
45lbs.; two puddings, of 45lbs.; 45 
loaves ; and, to drink, 45 tankards of 
ale. After dinner, they are to smoke 
45 pipes of tobacco, and to drink 45 
bowls of punch. Among others, the 
following toasts are to be given :—l. 
Long live the King; 2. Long live the 
supporters of British liberty ; 3. The 
Magistrates of Bristol. And the dinner 
to be on the table exactly 45 minutes 
after two o’clock.” 


Chapter I—The Attorney's Apprentice. 
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Whether this precise dinner, thus 
announced by the Bristol correspon- 
dent of the Advertiser was held or not, 
must, we fear, remain a mystery; but 
that there were several dinners in Bris- 
tol on the occasion is quite certain, 
On Thursday, the 19th, in particular, 
a public entertainment (possibly the 
above, with the day altered) was given 
in honour of the patriot by “an emi- 
nent citizen,” and attended by many 
of the most influential men in the 
place. 

Ah! the poetry of coincidences! On 
that same Thursday evening, while the 
assembled guests in the ** Crown” were 
clattering their glasses in the hot room, 

ufling their tobacco-smoke, and mak- 

ing the roof ring with their tipsy 
uproar, there was walking moodily 
through the streets of Bristol, a young 
attorney’s apprentice, who, four days 
before, had been discharged from his 
employment because he had alarmed 
his master by threatening to commit 
suicide. This attorney’s apprentice 
was Thomas Chatterton. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE ATTORNEY'S APPRENTICE OF BRISTOL, 


Ir was in the month of August, 1760, 
that a poor widow, who supported her- 
self and two children by dressmaking, 
and by keeping a small day-school in 
one of the back streets of Bristol, 
gained admission for her younger child, 
a boy seven years and nine months old, 
into Colston’s school, a charitable foun- 
dation, similar, in some respects, to 
Christ’s Hospital in London. ‘The hus- 
band of this widow, a rough, drunken 
fellow, who had been a singer, or sub- 
chaunter, in the cathedral choir of Bris- 
tol, as well as the master of a kind of 
free school for boys, had died a month 
or two before his son’s birth. An old 
grandmother, however—either the wi- 
dow’s own mother or her husband’s— 
was still alive, dependent, in some de- 
gree, on the family. 

For nearly seven years, or from 
August, 1760, to July, 1767, the 
boy remained an inmate of Cols- 
ton’s school, wearing, as the Christ’s 
Hospital boys still do, a blue coat 
and yellow stockings, and receiving, 
according to the custom of the insti- 
tution, such a plain education as might 
fit him for an ordinary mercantile or 


mechanical occupation. But, from 
the very first, the boy was singular. 
For one thing, he was a prodigious 
reader. The Bible, theological trea. 
tises, scraps of history, old magazines, 
poetry, whatever in the shape of a 
printed volume came in his way, all 
were eagerly pounced upon and de- 
voured; and it was not long before his 
reputation in this respect enabled him 
to lay one or two circulating libraries 
under friendly contribution. Then, 
again, his temper, people remarked, 
had something in it quite unusual in 
one so young. Generally very sullen 
and silent, he was liable to sudden and 
unaccountable fits of weeping, as well 
as to violent fits of rage. He was also 
extremely secretive, and fond of being 
alone ; and, on Saturday and other 
holiday afternoons, when he was at 
liberty to go home from school, it was 
quite a subject of speculation with his 
mother, Mrs. Chatterton, and her ac- 
quaintances, what the boy could be 
doing, sitting alone for hours, as was 
his habit, in a garret full of all kinds 
of out of the way lumber. 

When he was about ten years of age, 
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it became known to some of his seniors 
that the little Blue-coat was in the 
habit of writing verses. His first 
attempt in this way had been a pious 
little achievement, entitled, ‘‘On the 
Last Epiphany ; or, Christ’s coming 
to Judgment ;” and so proud had he 
been of this performance, and so am- 
bitious of seeing it in print, that he had 
boldly dropped it, one Saturday after- 
noon, into the letter-box of Felix Far- 
ley’s Bristol Journal, a weekly news- 

aper in-high local repute. It accord- 
ingly appeared in the columns of that 
newspaper on the 8th of January, 1763. 
From that day Chatterton was a sworn 
eee Piece after piece was dropped 

y him during a period of three years 
into the letter-box of the accommodat- 
ing Journal. Only one of these, how- 
ever, is it necessary to mention parti- 
cularly—a little lampoon, printed the 
7th of January, 1764, and entitled, 
“The Churchwarden and the Appa- 
rition; a Fable.” A Mr. —— 
Thomas, a brick-maker by trade, 
chancing, in that year, to hold the 
office of churchwarden for the parish 
of St. Mary Redcliffe, had greatly 
scandalized the public mind by causing 
the old church-yard to be levelled, and 
the surplus earth and clay to be carted 
away, as people said, for his own pro- 
fessional uses. For this outrage on 
decorum he was much attacked by the 
local press, and nowhere more severely 
than in the above-mentioned verses of 
the little Blue-coat, in whom, by-the- 
bye, there must have been a kind of 
hereditary resentment of such a piece 
of sacrilege, for his ancestors, the Chat- 
tertons, had been sextons of the church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe for a period of 
one hundred and fifty years continu- 
ously ; and the office had, in fact, nor 

out of the family on the deat! 

of an older brother of his father, named 
John Chatterton. 

The date does not seem quite cer- 
tain, but it was probably nearly three 
years after this occurrence, and when 
Chatterton would be above fourteen 

ears of age, and one of the senior boys 
in the Blue-coat School, that he stepped, 
one afternoon, into the shop of a Mr. 
Burgum, partner of a Mr. Catcott in 
the pewter trade. 

**I have found out a secret about 
you, Mr. Burgum,” he said, going up 
to the pewterer at his desk. 

“Indeed: what is it?” said Mr. 
Burgain. 
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«That you are descended from one 
of the noblest families in England.” 

*T did not know it,” said the victim. 

“It is true, though,” said Chat- 
terton, and, to prove it, I will bring 
you your pedigree written out, as 

ave traced it by the help of books of 
the peerage and old parchments.” 

Accordingly, a few days afterwards, 
he again called, and presented the 
astonished pewterer with a manuscript 
copy-book headed in large text, as fol- 
lows :— 

** Account of the Family of the De 
Bergham, from the Norman Conquest 
to this time; collected from original 
Records, Tournament-rolls, and the He- 
ralds of March and Garter Records, by 
T. Chatterton.” 

In this document the Burgum pedi- 
gree was elaborately traced up, through 
no end of great names and illustrious 
intermarriages, to one ‘‘ Simon de 
Seyncte Lyze, alias Senliz,” who had 
come into England with the Conquer- 
or; married a daughter of the Saxon 
chief, Waltheof; become possessed, 
among other properties, of Burgham 
Castle, in Northumberland; and been 
eventually created Earl of Northamp- 
ton. 

Pleased with the honours thus unex- 
pectedly thrust upon him, the pewterer 
gave the Blue-coat five shillings for his 
trouble. To show his gratitude, Chat- 
terton soon returned with “ A Conti- 
nuation of the Account of the Family of 
the De Bergham, from the Norman Con- 
quest to this Time.” In the original 
pedigree, the young genealogist had 
judiciously stopped short at the six- 
teenth century. In the supplement, 
however, he ventures as far down as the 
reign of Charles II., back to which 
point the pewterer is left to supply 
the links for himself. But the chief 
feature in the pedigree, as elaborated in 
the second document, is, that in addi- 
tion to other great names, it contains 
a poet. This poet, whose name was 
John De Bergham, was a monk of the 
Cistercian order in Bristol ; he had been 
educated in Oxford, and was “‘ one of 
the greatest ornaments of the age in 
which he lived.” He wrote several 
books, and translated some part of the 
Iliad under the title of “ Romance of 
Troy.” To give Mr. Burgum some 
idea of the poetic style of this distin- 
guished man, his ancestor, there was in- 
serted a short poem of his in the ancient 
dialect, entitled ‘‘ The Romaunte of the 
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Cnychte ;” and to render the meaning 
of the poem more intelligible, there was 
appended a modern metrical paraphrase 
of it by Chatterton himself. 

By the éclat of this wonderful piece 
of genealogical and heraldic ingenuity 
done for Mr. Burgum, as well as by 
the occasional exercise in a more or 
less public manner of his talent for 
verse-making, Chatterton, already re- 
cognised as the first for attainments 
among all the lads in Colston’s school, 
appears to have won a kind of reputa- 
tion with a few persons of the pew- 
terer’s stamp out of doors, honest peo- 
ple, with small pretensions to literature 
themselves, but willing to encourage a 
clever boy whose mother was in poor 
circumstances. 

It was probably through the influ- 
ence of such people that, after having 
been seven years at the school, he was 
removed from it in July, 1767, to be 
apprenticed to Mr. John Lambert, a 
Bristol attorney. The trustees of Col- 
ston’s school paid to Lambert, on the 
occasion, a premium of ten pounds; 
and the arrangement was, that Chat- 
terton should be bound to him for 
seven years, during which period he 
was to board and lodge in Mr. Lam- 
bert’s house, his mother, however, un- 
dertaking to wash and mend for him. 
There was no salary; but, as usually 
happens in such cases, there were pro- 
bably means in Bristol by which a lad 
writing, as Chatterton did, aneat clerk’s 
hand, could hope to earn, now and 
then, a few stray shillings. At any 
rate, he had the prospect of finding 
himself, at the end of seven years, in 
a fair way to be a Bristol attorney. 

Lambert's office-hours were from 
eight in the morning till eight in the 
evening, with an interval for dinner ; 
from eight till ten in the evening the ap- 
prentice was at liberty, but he was re- 
quired to be home at his master’s 
house, which was at some distance 
from the office, punctually by ten. An 
indignity which he felt very much, and 
more than once complained of, was that, 
by the household arrangements, which 
were under the controul of an old lady, 
his master’s mother, he was sent to 
take his meals in the kitchen, and sleep 
with the footboy. To set against this, 
however, there was the advantage of 

lenty of spare time ; for, as Lambert’s 
Sealants was not very extensive, the 
apprentice was often left alone in the 
office with nothing special to do, and 
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at liberty to amuse himself as he liked. 
From copying letters and precedents, 
he could turn to *«Camden’s Britannia,” 
an edition of which lay on the office- 
shelves, to ‘* Holinshed’s Chronicles,” 
to ‘*Speght’s Chaucer,” to “Geoffrey of 
Monmouth,” or to any other book that 
he could borrow from a library, and 
smuggle in for his private recreation. 
Sometimes, also, the tradition goes, his 
master, entering the office unexpect- 
edly, would catch him writing verses, 
and would lecture him on the subject. 
Once the offence was still more serious. 
An anonymous abusive letter had been 
sent to Mr. Warner, the head-master 
of Colston’s school, and by the texture 
of the paper, and other evidences, this 
letter was traced to the ex-Bluecoat of 
Mr. Lambert’s office, whose reasons for 
sending it had probably been personal. 
On this occasion, his master was so 
exasperated as to strike him. 

A young attorney’s apprentice, of 
proud and sullen temper, discontented 
with his situation, ambitious, conscious 
of genius, yet treated as a boy and 
menial servant, such was Chatterton 
during the two years that followed his 
removal from the Bluecoat School. To 
this add the want of pocket-money ; 
for, busy as he was with his master’s 
work, and his own secret exercises in 
the way of literature, it is still authen- 
tically known, that he found time of 
an evening not only to drop in pretty 
regularly at his mother’s house, but 
also to do as other attorneys’ appren- 
tices did, and prosecute little flirtations, 
such as all apprentices, literary or 
otherwise, like to find practicable. 
Altogether, the best glimpse we have 
of Chatterton in his commoner aspect 
as an attorney’s apprentice in Bristol, 
is that which we get from a letter 
written by him, during his first year 
with Mr. Lambert, to a youth named 
Baker, who had been his chum at Col- 
ston’s school, and had emigrated to 
America. Baker had written to him 
from South Carolina, informing him, 
amongst other things, that he had fallen 
in love with an American belle, of the 
name of Hoyland, whose charms had 
obscured his memory of the Bristol fair 
ones; and begging him, it would also 
appear, to woo the Muses in his favour, 
and transmit him across the Atlantic a 
poem or two, to be presented to Miss 
Hoyland. Chatterton complies, and 
sends a long letter, beginning with a 
few amatory effusions to Misa Hoyland, 
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such as Baker wanted, and concluded 
thus :— 
“ March 6th, 1768. 

“Dear Frrenp,—I must now close 
my poetical labours, my master being 
returned from London. You write in 
a very entertaining style; though I am 
afraid mine will be to the contrary. 
Your celebrated Miss Rumsey is going 
to be married to Mr. Fowler, as he him- 
selfinforms me. Pretty children! about 
to enter into the comfortable yoke of 
matrimony, to be at their liberty; just 
apropos to the old law, but out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. For a lover, 
heavens mend him! but, for a husband, 
oh, excellent! What a female Machia- 
vel this Miss Rumsey is! A very good 
mistress of nature, to discover a demon 
in the habit of a parson; to find a spirit 
so well adapted to the humour ofan Eng- 
lish wife; that is, one who takes off his 
hat to every person he chances to meet, 
to show his staring horns, and very 
politely stands at the door of his wife's 
chamber whilst her gallant is entertain- 
ing her within! O mirabile, what will 
human nature degenerate into? Fowler 
aforesaid declares he makes a scruple of 
conscience of being too free with Miss 
Rumsey before marriage. ‘There's a gal- 
lant for you! Why, agirl with anything 
of the woman would despise him for it, But 
nomore of it. lam glad you approve of the 
ladies in Charlestown; and am obliged 
to you for the compliment of including 
me in your happiness. My friendship is 
as firm as the white rock when the black 
waves war around it, and the waters 
burst on its hoary top; when the driv- 
ing wind ploughs the sable sea, and the 
rising waves aspire to the clouds, turn- 
ing with the rattling hail. So much for 
heroics ; to speak plain English, I am, 
and ever will be, your unalterable friend, 
I did not give your love to Miss Rumsey, 
having not seen her in private ; and in 
public she will not speak to me, because 
of her great loveto Fowler, and on ano- 
ther occasion. 1 have been violently in 
love these three-and-twenty times since 
your departure, and not a few times 
came off victorious. I am obliged to 

ou for your curiosity, and shall esteem 
it very much, not on account of itself, 
but as coming from you. The poems, 
&c., on Miss Hoyland, I wish better for 
her sake and your’s. ‘he ‘ Tourna- 
ment,’ I have only one canto of, which I 
send herewith ; the remainder is entirely 
lost. I am, with the greatest regret, 
going to subscribe myself, your faithful 
and constant friend till death do us 
part, 

“ Tuomas CHATTERTON. 


“ Mr. Baker, Charlestown, 
“ Bouth Carolina.” 
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When Chatterton wrote this letter 
he was fifteen years and four months 
old. To its tone as illustrative of cer- 
tain parts of his character we shall have 
yet to allude ; meanwhile let us attend 
to the reference made in it to the 
Tournament, one canto of which is said 
to be sent along with it. The poem 
here meant is doubtless the antique 
dramatic fragment published among 
Chatterton’s writings in the assumed 
guise ofan original poem of the fifteenth 
century, descriptive of a tournament 
held at Bristol in the reign of Edward 
J. From the manner of the allusion it 
is clear that as early as this period of 
Chatterton’s life, that is, before the 
close of the first year of his apprentice- 
ship, he was in the habit of showing 
about to some of his private friends 
poems in an antique style, which he 
represented as genuine antiques, copied 
from old parchments in his possession. 
It was not, however, till about six 
months after the date of the foregoing 
epistle that he made his début in the 
professed character of an antiquarian 
and proprietor of ancient manuscripts, 
before the good folks of Bristol gene- 
rally. 

In September, 1768, a new bridge 
was opened at Bristol with much civic 
pomp and ceremony. While the ex- 
citement was still fresh, the antiqua- 
ries of the town were startled by the 
appearance, in Felix Farley's Journal, 
of a very interesting account of the 
ceremonies that had attended the simi- 
lar opening, several centuries before, 
of the old bridge, which had just been 
superseded. ‘This account, communi. 
cated by an anonymous correspondent 
signing himself ‘ Dunhelmus Bristo- 
liensis,” purported to be taken from an 
old manuscript, contemporary with the 
occurrence. It described how the 
os of the old bridge had taken 
place on a “ Fridaie;” how, on that 
‘* Fridaie,” the ceremonies had begun 
by one “* Master Greggorie Dalbenye” 
going, ‘‘aboute the tollynge of the 
tenth clock,” to inform ‘‘ Master Mayor 
all thyngs were prepared ;” how the 
procession to the bridge had consisted, 
first, of “two Beadils streying fresh 
stre,” then of a man dressed as “a 
Saxon Elderman,” then of “a mickle 
strong manne in armour carrying a 
huge anlace (i. e. sword)” then of 
‘six claryons and minstrels,” then of 
‘* Master Mayor” on a white horse, 
then of ‘‘the Eldermen and Cittie 
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Brothers” on sable horses; and, finally, 
of *‘ the preests, parish, mendicant, aud 
seculor, some synging Saincte War- 
burgh’s song, others sounding claryons 
thereto, and otherssome citrialles ;” 
how, when the procession had reached 
the bridge, the ‘‘ manne with the an- 
lace” took his station on a mound 
reared in the middle of it ; how the rest 
gathered round him, ‘ the preestes and 
freers, all in white albs making a most 
goodlie shewe,” and singing ‘‘ the song 
of Saincte Baldwyn ;” how, when this 
was done, ‘the manne on the top 
threwe with greet mycht his anlace 
into the see, and the claryons sounded 
an auntiant charge and forloyn ;” how 
then there was more singing, and, 
at the town-cross, a Latin sermon 
«* preeched by Ralph de Blundeville ;” 
and how the day was ended by festivi- 
ties, the performance of the play of 
‘*The Knyghtes of Bristow” by the 
friars of St. Augustine, and the light- 
ing of a great bonfire on Kynwulph 
Hill. 

The antiquaries of the town were 
eager to know the anonymous “ Dun- 
helmus Bristoliensis” who had contri- 
buted this perfectly novel document to 
the archives of Bristol ; and they suc- 
ceeded in identifying him with Mr. 
Lambert's singular apprentice,—the 
discoverer, as they would now learn, of 
a similar piece of antiquity in the shape 
of a pedigree for Mr. Burgum, the 
pewterer. Examined, coaxed, and 
threatened on the subject of his autho- 
rity, Chatterton prevaricated, but at 
last adhered to the assertion that the 
manuscript in question was one of a 
collection which had belonged to his 
father, who had obtained them from 
the large chest or coffer in the muni- 
ment-room of the church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe. And here, whether owing 
to his obstinacy or to the stupidity of 
the inquisitors, the matter was allowed 
to rest. 

The general impresssion that fol- 
lowed the discovery of the author of the 
communication relative to the opening 
of the old bridge, was that Mr. Lam. 
bert’s apprentice was really a very ex- 
traordinary lad, who, besides being a 
poet in a small way, was also a dabbler 
in antiquities, and had somehow or 
other become possessed, as he said 
himself,:of valuable materials respect- 
ing the history of Bristol. Accordingly 
he became, in some sense, a local cele- 
brity. Among the persons that took 
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him by the hand were one or two of 
some name andimportance in Bristol— 
Mr. George Catcott, the partner of 
Mr. Burgum; his brother, the Rev. 
Alexander Catcott ; and Mr. Barrett, 
a surgeon in good practice. ‘Two of 
these had a reputation as literary men. 
The Rev. Mr. Cateott had written a 
book in support of the Noachian view 
of the Deluge, and was, besides, accord- 
ing to Chatterton’s delineations of him, 
a kind of oracle on scientific points at 
Bristol tea-parties, where, “ shewing 
wondering cits his fossil store,” he 
would expound his orthodox theory of 
springs, rocks, mountains, and strata. 
What the reverend Catcott was at re- 
fined tea-parties, his coarser brother, 
the pewterer, was at taverns. Chat- 
terton thus hits him _off:— 
* So at Llewellyn’s your great brother sits, 
The laughter of his tributary wits, 


Ruling the noisy multitude with ease,— 
Empties his pint, and sputters his decrees.” 


Mr. Barrett, the surgeon, on the other 
hand, was a sedate professional man, 
of repute as an antiquarian, and known 
to be engaged in writing a history of 
Bristol. 

The two Catcotts, Barrett, and Bur- 
gum, with some others, known either 
through their means or independently 
of them; Mr. Matthew Mease, a vint- 
ner; Messrs. Allen and Broderip, two 
musicians and church organists; the 
Rev. Mr. Broughton; Mr. Clayfield, a 
distiller, ‘a worthy, generous man;” 
Mr. Alcock, a miniature painter; to- 
gether with certain nondescripts, desig- 
nated as Mr. Cary, Mr. Kator, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Rudhall, Mr. Williams, 
&c., chiefly, as we imagine, young men 
of mercantile pursuits and literary as- 
yirations,—such, so far as we can col- 
fect their names, were the principal 
acquaintances and associates of Chat- 
terton during his apprenticeship with 
Mr. Lambert. There are references 
also to some acquaintances of the other 
sex,—Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Carty, Miss 
Webb, Miss Sandford, Miss Bush, 
Miss Thatcher, Miss Hill, &c., not to 
omit the most conspicuous of all, and 
the only one between whom and Chat- 
terton one is able to surmise a senti- 
mental relation, that ‘* female Machia- 
vel, Miss Rumsey,” sospitefully alluded 
to in the letter to the transatlantic 
Mr. Baker. The Catcotts, Barrett, 
and Burgum, however, come most into 
notice. On the Rev. Mr. Catcott, 
Chatterton, we are to suppose, drops in 
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occasionally, to listen to a prelection 
on fossils and the deluge; Burgum and 
the other Catcott he may sometimes 
meet at Matthew Mease’s, where Cat- 
cott acts the chairman ; and from Bar- 
rett, calling on him at his surgery once 
a week or so, he receives sensible ad- 
vices as to the propriety of making 
poetry subordinate to his profession, as 
well as (what he greatly prefers) the 
loan of medical and uncommon books. 
It is to this little public of hetero- 
geneous individuals—clergymen, sur- 
geons, tradesmen, vintners, and young 
apprentices like himself, that Chatter- 
ton produces his Rowley poems, and 
other antique writings. As early as 
the date of the Burgum pedigree, we 
have seen, he had ventured to bring 
out one antique piece, the “ Romaunt 
of the Cnychte,” by the so-called John 
de Bergham. To this had been added, 
as early as the commencement of 1768, 
the “ Tournament,” the poem alluded 
to in the letter to Baker, as well as, 
perhaps, other pieces. Further, in the 
account of the opening of the old bridge 
(September, 1768), references are in- 
troduced to the ‘* Songe of Saincte 
Warburghe,” and the “ Songe of 
Saincte Baldwynne,” showing that 
these antiques must have been then 
extant. In short, there is evidence 
that, before the conclusion of his six- 
teenth year, Chatterton had produced 
at least a portion of his alleged antiques. 
But the year that followed, or from the 
close of 1768 to the close of 1769, seems 
to have been his most prolific period in 
this respect. In or about the winter of 
1768-9, that is, when he had just com- 
leted his sixteenth year, he produced, 
in the circle of his friends above men- 
tioned, his ballad of ‘‘ The Bristowe 


“Mr. G. Catcott, 
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Tragedie;” his ‘‘ tragical interlude” of 
«*Ella,” in itself a large poem ; his 
‘* Elinoure and Juga,” a fine pastoral 
poem of the wars of the Roses; and 
numerous other pieces of all forms and 
lengths, in the same antique spelling. 
Then, also, did he first distinctly give 
the account of those pieces to which he 
ever afterwards adhered—to wit, that 
they were, for the greater part, the 
compositions of Thomas Rowley, a 
priest of Bristol of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, many of whose manuscripts, pre- 
served in the muniment room of the 
church of St. Mary, had come into his 
hands. 

The Catcotts were the parties most 
interested in the recovered manu- 
scripts ; and whenever Chatterton had 
a new poem of Rowley’s on his hands, 
it was usually to Mr. George Catcott 
that he first gave a copy ofit. To 
Mr. Barrett, on the other hand, he 
usually imparted such scraps of ancient 
prose records, deeds, accounts of old 
churches, &¢c., as were likely to be of 
use to that gentleman in preparing his 
history of Bristol. So extensive, in 
fact, were the surgeon’s obligations to 
the young man, that he seems to have 
thought it impossible to requite them 
otherwise than by a pecuniary recom- 
pense. Accordingly, there is evidence 
of an occasional guinea or half-guinea 
having been transferred from the pocket 
of Mr. Barrett to that of Chatterton on 
the score of literary assistance rendered 
him in the progress of his work. From 
the Catcotts, too, Chatterton seems, 
on similar grounds, to have now and 
then obtained something. That they 
were not so liberal as they might have 
been, however, the following bill in 
Chatterton’s handwriting will show :— 


‘To the Executors of T. Rowley. 


“To pleasure recd. in readg. his Historic works 
a his Poetic works £5 5 0 





Whether the above was splenetically 
sent to Calcott, or whether it was only 
drawn up by Chatterton in a cashless 
moment by way of frolic, is not cer- 
tain ; the probability, however, is, that 
if it was sent, the pewterer did not think 
it necessary to discharge it. Yet he 
was not such a hard subject as his part- 
ner, Burgum, whom Chatterton (no 
doubt after sufficient trial) represents 
as stinginess itself. 


£5 5 0 





£10 10 0” 


But it was not only as a young man 
of extensive antiquarian knowledge and 
of decided literary talent that Chatter- 
ton was known in Bristol. As the trans- 
criber of the Rowley poems, and the 
editor of curious pieces of information, 
derived from ancient manuscripts which 
he was understood to have in his pos- 
session, the Catcotts, Barrett, and the 
rest, had no fault to find with him: but 
there were other phases in which he 
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appeared, by no means so likely to re- 
commend him to their favour, or to the 
favour of such other influential persons 
in the community as might have been 
disposed to patronise modesty in com- 
bination with youth and literature. 

In a town of 70,000 inhabitants 


(which was about the population of 


Bristol eighty years ago) it must be 
remembered that all the public charac- 
ters are marked men—the mayor, the 
various aldermen and common-council- 
men, the city clergymen, the chief gro- 
cers, bankers, and tradesmen, the teach- 
ers of the public schools, &c., are all re- 
cognised as they pass along the streets ; 
and their peculiarities, physical and 
moral, such as the red nose of Alder- 
man Such-an-one, the wheezy voice of 
the Rev. Such-another, and the bluster- 
ing self-importance of citizen Such-a- 
third, are perfectly familiar to the col- 
lective civic imagination. Now, it is the 
most natural of all things for a young 
man in such a town, just arrived at a 
tolerable conceit of himself, and deter- 
mined to have a place some day in Mr. 
Craik’s “ Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties,” to be seized with a tre- 
mendous disrespect for everything 
locally sacred, and to delight in pro- 
mulgating it. What nonsense they do 
talk in the town-council; what a mise- 
rable set of mercantile rogues are the 
wealthy citizens; what an absence of 
liberality and high general intelligence 
there is in the whole procedure of the 
community—these are the common- 
places (often, it must be confessed, 
true enough) through which the high- 
spirited young native of a middle-class 
British town must almost necessarily 
pass, on his way to a broader apprecia- 
tion of men and things. Through the 
sorrows of Lichfield, the Lichfield youth 
realises how it is that all creation 
groaneth and travaileth ; and, pinched 
by the inconveniences of Dundee, the 
aspirant who is there nursed into man- 
hood turns down his shirt-collar at all 
things, and takes a Byronic view of the 
entire universe. 

Chatterton was specially liable to 
this discontent with everything around 
him. Of a dogged, sullen, and pas. 
sionate disposition, not without a con- 
siderable spice of malice; treated as a 
boy, yet with a brain consciously the 
most powerful in Bristol ; sadly in want 
of pocket-money for purposes more or 
less questionable, and having hardly 
any means of procuring it—he took his 
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revenge out in satire against all that 
was respectable in Bristol. If Mr. 
Thomas Harris, then the Right Wor- 
shipful Mayor of the city, passed 
him on the pavement, either ignorant 
what a youth of genius he was pushing 
aside, or looking down somewhat as- 
kance, as a Mayor will do at an attor- 
ney’s apprentice that will not take off 
his hat when he is expected, the thought 
that probably arose in his breast was, 
«‘ You are a purse-proud fool, Mr. 
Mayor, and I have more sense in my 
little finger than you have in your whole 
body.” If there was a civic dinner, 
and Chatterton was told of it, the re- 
mark would be, what feeding there 
would be among the aldermen and city 
brothers ; what guzzling of claret; and 
what after-dinner speeches by fellows 
that could not pronounce their H's, and 
hardly knew how to read. If he 
chanced to sit in church, hearing the 
Rev. Dr. Cutts Barton, then Dean of 
Bristol, preach, what would pass in his 
mind would be, ‘* you are a drowsy old 
rogue, Cutts, and have no more reli- 
gion in you than a sausage.” Andeven 
when Newton, the Bishop of the diocese, 
distinguished prelate as he was, made 
his appearance in the pulpit, he would 
not be safe from the excoriations of this 
young critic in the distant pew. Chat- 
terton’s own friends and acquaintances, 
too, came in for their share of his sar- 
casms. Lambert, we believe, he hated; 
and we have seen how he could wreak 
a personal grudge on an old teacher. 
The Rev. Mr. Catcott, not a bad fellow 
in the main, he soon set down, in his 
own private opinion, asa narrow-minded 
parson, with no force or philosophy, 
conceited with his reputation at tea- 
parties, and a dreadful bore with his 
fossils and his theory of the deluge. 
His brother, the unclerical Catcott, 
again, had probably more wit and 
vigour, but dogmatised insufferably 
over his beer; Burgum was a vain, 
stingy, ungrammatical goose ; and Mr. 
Barrett, with all his good intentions, 
was too fond of giving common-place 
advices. In short, Bristol was a vile 
place, where originality or genius, or 
even ordinary culture and intelligence 
had no chance of being appreciated ; 
and to spend one’s existence there would 
be but a life-long attempt to teach a 
certain class of animals the value and 
the beauty of pearls. 

Poor, unhappy youth! how, through 
the mist and din of eighty years past 
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and gone since then, I recognise thee 
walking in the winter evenings of 1769- 
70, through the dark streets of Bristol, or 
out into its dark environs, ruminating 
such evil thoughts as these ! And what, 
constituting myself for the moment the 
mouthpiece of all that society has since 
pronounced on thy case, should [, leap. 
ing back over long years to place my- 
self at thy side, whisper thee by way of 
counsel or reproach ?— 

«Persist ; be content; be more 
modest ; think less of forbidden indul- 
gences; give up telling lies; attend to 
your master’s business; and, if you will 
cherish the fire of genius and become a 
poet and a man of name, like the John- 
sons, the Goldsmiths, the Churchills, 
and others whom you think yourself 
born to equal or surpass, at least study 
patience, have faith in honourable 
courses, and realise, above all, that 
wealth and fame are vanity, and that, 
whether you succeed or fail, it will be 
all the same a hundred years after 
this.” ‘Easily said,” thou wouldst 
answer; “cheaply advised!—I also 
could speak as you do; if your soul were 
in my soul's stead I could heap up 
words against you, and shake mine 
head at you. That the present will 
pass, and that a hundred years hence 
all the tragedy or all the farce will 
have been done and over—true; I 
know it. Nevertheless I know also 
that, minute by minute, hour by hour, 
day by day, the present must be moved 
through and exhausted! ‘ A hundred 

years after this !’'—did not Manlius the 
oman know it ; and yet was there not 
a moment in the history of the world, 
a moment to be fully felt and gone 
through by Manlius, when, flung from 
the Tarpeian Rock, he, yet living, hung 
halfway between his gaping execution- 
ers above and his ruddy death among 
the stones below? ‘A hundred years 
after this!’ Pompeius the Roman 
knew it; and yet was there not a mo- 
ment in the history of the world, a 
moment fully to be endured by Pom- 
sius, when, reading in the treacherous 
t, he sat halfway between the ship 
that bore his destinies, and his funeral 
ile on the Libyan shore? Centuries 
k in the past these moments now 
lie engulphed, but what is that to me ? 
It is my turn now: here I am, wretched 
in this beastly Bristol, where Savage 
was allowed to starve in prison; and 
by the very fact that I live, I have a 
right to my solicitude !” 
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Obstinate boy ! is there then aught 
that can still with some show of sense, 
be advised you? Yes, there is! Seck 
a friend. Leave the Catcotts, lay and 
clerical, the Burgums, the Barretts, 
the Matthew Meases, and the rest of 
them, and seek some one true friend, 
such as surely even Bristol can supply, 
of about the same age as yourself, or, 
what were better, somewhat older; se2 
him daily, walk with him, smoke with 
him, laugh with him, discuss religion 
with him, hear his experiences, show 
your poetry to him, and, above all, 
make a clean breast to him of your 
delinquencies in the Rowley business. 
Or, more efficient perhaps still, fall 
really inlove. Eschew the Miss Rum- 
seys and other such questionable fair 
ones, and find out some beauty ofa 
better kind, to whom, with or without 
hope, you can vow the future of your 
noblest heart. Find her; walk beneath 
her window; catch glimpes of her; 
dream of her; if fortune favours, woo 
her, and (true you are but seventeen !) 
win her. Bristol will then be a para- 
dise ; its sky will be lightsome, its 
streets beautiful, its mayor tolerable, 
its clergy respectable, and all its ware- 
houses palaces! Is this nonsense ? 
Well, then, I will give up the Mentor 
with you and act the Mephistopheles. 
My acquaintance with general biogra- 
phy enables me to tell you of one par- 
ticular family at this moment living in 
Bristol, that it might be well for you 
to get acquainted with. Mr. Barrett 
might be able to introduce you. ‘The 
family I mean is that of the Mores—five 
sisters—who keep a_boarding-school 
for young ladies in Park-street, ‘ the 
most flourishing establishment of its 
kind in the west of England.” The 
Miss Mores, as you know, are praised 
by all the mammas in Bristol as ex- 
tremely clever and accomplished young 
women—almost blue-stockings in fact 
—and one of them, Miss Hannah, is, 
like yourself, a writer of verses, and, 
like yourself, destined to literary cele- 
brity. Now I do not wish to be mis- 
chievous, but seeing that posterity will 
wish that you two, living as you did in 
the same town, should at least have 
met and spoken with each other, might 
I suggest a notion to you? Could you 
not elope with Hannah More? True, 
she is seven years your senior, ex- 
tremely sedate, and the very last per- 
son in the world to be guilty of any 
nonsense with an attorney’sapprentice 
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Nevertheless try. Just think of the 
train of consequences: the whole board- 
ing-school in a flutter—all Bristol 
scandalised—paragraphs in Felix Far- 
ley's Journal—and posterity effectually 
cheated of two things, the tragic ter- 
mination of your own life, and the 


admirable old maidenhood of her’s ! 
* 7 


* . 


Chatterton did not conceal his con- 
tempt from the very persons it was 
most likely to offend. Known not only 
as a transcriber of ancient English 
poetry, but also as a poet in his own 
person, he began to support his repu- 
tation in the latter character by pro- 
ducing from time to time, along with 
his Rowley poems, certain lengthy 
compositions of his own in a modern 
satirical vein. In these compositions, 
which were written after the manner 
of Churchill, there was the strangest 
possible jumble of crude Whig politics 
and personal scurrility against local 
notabilities. What effect they were 
likely to have on Chatterton’s position 
in his native town, may be inferred 
from a specimen or two. How would 
Broderip the organist like this ?— 


® While Broderip’s humdrum symphonies of flats 
Rival the harmony of midnight cats.” 


Or the lay Catcott this allusion to a 
professional feat of his in laying the 
topstone of a spire ?— 
“ Catcott is very fond of talk and fame— 

His wish a perpetuity of name ; 

Which to procure, a pewter altar’s made 

To bear his name and signify his trade ; 

In pomp burlesqued the rising spire to head, 

To tell futurity a pewterer’s dead,” 
And how could the clerical Catcott 
like this reference to his orthodoxy ?— 


“ Might we not, Catcott, then infer from hence, 
Your zeal for Scripture hath devoured your sense ?” 


Or what would the Mayor say to this?— 


** Let Harris wear his self-sufficient air, 
Nor dare remark, for Harris is a mayor.” 


Interleaf. il 


Or the civic dignity of Bristol to 
this ?— 


“Tis doubtful if her aldermen can read : 
This of a certainty the muse may tell, 
None of her common-councilmen can spell.” 


Clearly enough an attorney’s ap- 
rentice that was in the habit of show- 
ing about such verses, was not in the 
way to procure patronage and good 
will. If, however, any of his friends 
remonstrated with him, his answer 
was ready :— 


‘* Damned narrow notions, tending to disgrace 
The boasted reason of the human race ! 
Bristol may keep her prudent maxims still ; 
But know, my saving friends, I never will. 
The composition of my soul is made 
Too great for servile avaricious trade ; 
When, raving in the lunacy of ink, 

I catch the pen and publish what I think.” 


Accordingly Chatterton continued 
to support, in the eyes of the portion 
of the community of Bristol that knew 
him, a two-fold character: that, on 
the one hand, of an enthusiastic youth 
of antiquarian knowledge, the posses- 
sor of many antique manuscripts, 
chiefly poetry of the fifteenth century ; 
and that, on the other, of an ill-con- 
ditioned boy of spiteful temper, the 
writer of somewhat clever but very 
scurrilous verses. Nay, more, it was 
observable that the latter character 
was growing upon him, apparently at 
the expense of the former; for while, 
up to his seventeenth year (1768-9), 
his chief recreation seemed to be in his 
antiques and Rowley MSS., after that 
date he seemed to throw his antiques 
aside, and devote all his time to imi- 
tations of the satires of Churchill, un- 
der such names as The Consuliad, Kew 
Gardens, &c. And here the reader 
must permit me a little essay or disqui- 
sitional interleaf on the character and 
writings of Chatterton. 


INTERLEAF. 


ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF CHATTERTON, 


Aut thinking persons have now agreed 
to abandon that summary method of 
dealing with human character, accord- 
ing to which unusual and eccentric 
courses of action are attributed to mere 
caprices on the part of the individuals 
concerned—mere obstinate determi- 
nations to go out of the common route. 


“ The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man,” 


is a maxim less in repute than it once 
was. In such cases as that of Chatter- 
ton, it is now believed, deeper causes 
are always operating than the mere 
wish to deceive people and make a 
figure. 

Now, in the case of Chatterton, it 
appears to us, we must first of all take 
for granted an extraordinary natural 
precocity or prematurity of the facul- 
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ties. We are aware that there isa 
prejudice against the use of this hypo- 
thesis. But why should it be so? How 
otherwise can we represent to ourselves 
the cause of that diversity which we 
see in men, than by going deeper than 
all that we know of pedigree, and con- 
ceiving the birth of every new soul to 
be, as it were, a distinct creative act of 
the Unseen Spirit ? That now, in some 
Warwickshire village, the birth should 
be a Shakspeare; and that again, in 
the poor posthumous child of a dissi- 
ated Bristol choir-singer, the tiny 
y should be shaken by the surcharge 
of soul within it, are not miracles in 
themselves, but only variations in the 
great standing miracle of birth at all. 
or, with the idea of precocity, is it 
necessary to associate that either of 
disease or of insanity. There was 
nothing in Chatterton to argue disease 
in the ordinary sense, or to indicate 
that, had he lived, he might not,’ like 
Pope or Tasso, who were also pre- 
cocious, have gone on steadily increas- 
ing in ability till the attainment of a 
sound old age. And, though it seems 
probable that there was a tendency 
to madness in the Chatterton blood, 
Chatterton’s sister, Mrs. Newton, hav- 
ing afterwards had an attack of in- 
sanity, we think that the use of this 
fact by Southey and others to explain 
the tenor of Chatterton’s life, has been 
by far too hasty and inconsiderate. We 
never yet knew a man of genius who 
had not some female relative that died, 
or was said to have died, in a lunatic 
asylum; and, so long as we can account 
for Chatterton’s singularities in any 
other way, we see no reason, any more 
than in the similar instance of Charles 
Lamb, why we should attribute them 
to what was at the utmost only a 
pi dormant, or possibly about to 
developed, taint of madness in his 
constitution. 

Assuming, then, that Chatterton, 
without being either a mere lusus 
nature, or insane, was simply a child 
of very extraordinary endowments, 


* we would point out, as the predominant 


feature in his character, his remarkable 
veneration for the antique. In the 
boyhood even of Sir Walter Scott, born 
as he was in the very midst of ballads 
and traditions, we see no manifestation 
of a love of the past and the historic 
nearly so strong as that which possess- 
ed Chatterton from his infancy. The 
earliest form in which this consti. 
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tutional peculiarity appeared in him, 
seems to have been a fondness for 
the ecclesiastical antiquities of his 
native city, and, above all, an at- 
tachment to the old Gothic Church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe. 

Some time ago we saw in a provin- 
cial Scottish newspaper an shlinate 
notice of a poor idiot named John 
M‘Bey, who had been for about sixty 
years a prominent character in the 
village of Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 
Where the poor creature had been 
born no one knew; he had been found, 
when apparently about ten years old, 
wandering among the Gartly Hills, 
and had been brought by some country 
people into the village. Here, “ sup- 
ported by the kindness of several 
families, at whose kitchen-tables he 
regularly took his place at one or other 
of the meals of the day,” he continued 
to reside ever after, a conspicuous 
figure in the schoolboy recollections of 
all the inhabitants for more than half a 
century. The ‘shaggy carroty head, 
the vacant stare, the idle trots and 
aimless walks of ‘Jock,’ could yet,” 
said the notice, ‘ be recalled in a mo- 
ment” by all that knew him. “ At 
an early period of his history,” pro- 
ceeded the notice, ‘he had formed a 
strong affection for the bell in the old 
ruined church of Ruthven, in the 
parish of Cairnie ; and many were the 
visits he paid to that object of, to him, 
surpassing interest. Having dubbed 
it with the name of ** Wow,” he em- 
braced — sprerteety at funerals 
to get a pull of the rope, interpreting 
the double peals, in his own significant 
language, to mean, ‘‘Come hame, 
come hame.” Every funeral going to 
that church-yard was known to him ; 
and, till his old age, he was generally 
the first person that appeared on the 
ground. The emblems of his favourite 
bell, in bright yellow, were sewed on 
his garments, and woe to the school- 
boy that would utter a word in depre- 
ciation of his favourite. When near 
his end, he was asked how he felt. He 
said ‘he was ga'in awa’ to the wow, 
nae to come back again.” After his 
death, he was laid in his favourite 
burying-place, within sound of his 
cherished bell.” 

Do not despise this little story, read- 
er. To our mind it illustrates much. 
As this poor idiot, debarred from all 
the general concerns of life, and un- 
taught in other people’s tenets, had in- 
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vented a religion for himself, setting 
up as a central object in his own nar- 
row circle of images and fancies, an 
old ruined belfry, which had somehow 
(who knows through what horror of 
maternity ?) caught his sense of mys- 
tery, clinging to this object with the 
whole tenacity of his affections, and 
even devising symbols by which it 
might be ever present to him; so, 
with more mien and less rude ac- 
companiments, does the precocious 
Boy of Bristol seem to have related 
himself to the Gothic fabric near which 
he first saw the light. This church 
was his fetich, his *‘ wow.” It was 
through it, as through a metaphorical 
gateway, that his imagination worked 
itself back into the great field of the 
Past, so as to expatiate on the ancient 
condition of his native ‘* Brystowe” 
and the whole olden time of England. 

This is no fancy of ours. ‘ Chatter- 
ton,” says one of his earliest acquaint- 
ances, a Mr. Wm. Smith, “ was parti- 
cularly fond of walking in the fields, 
particularly in Redcliffe meadows, and 
of talking of his manuscripts, and some- 
times reading them there. There was 
one spot in particular, full in view of 
the church, in which he seemed to 
take peculiar delight. He ‘would fre- 
quently lay himself down, fix his eyes 
upon the church, and seem as if he 
were in a kind of trance; then, on a 
sudden, he would tell me, ‘that steeple 
was burnt down by lightning; that 
was the place where they formerly acted 
plays.’” To the same effect, also, many 
allusions in the Rowley poems; thus— 


‘Thou seest this maestrie of a human hand, 
The pride of Brystowe and the western land.” 


And here we may remind the reader 
of a circumstance—namely, that the 
ancestors of Chatterton had, for at 
least a hundred and fifty years, been 
sextons of this same Church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, and that the office 
had only passed out of the family on 
the death of his father’s elder brother, 
John. Chatterton’s father, too, it 
should be remembered, was a choir- 
singer in the church ; and Chatterton 
himself, while a child, had, in virtue 
of old family right and proximity of 
residence, had the run of its aisles and 
galleries. Can it be, we would ask 
the physiological philosophers, that a 
veneration for the edifice of St. Mar 

Redcliffe, and for all connected wit 

it, had thus come down in the Chat- 
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terton blood; that, as it were, the 
defunct old Chattertons, Johns and 
Thomases in their series, who had, in 
times gone by, paced along the inte- 
rior of the church, jangling its pon- 
derous keys, brushing away its cob- 
webs, and talking with its stony effigies 
of knights and saints buried below, had 
thus laid in, in gradually increasing 
mass, a store of antique associations, 
to be transmitted, as a fatal heritage, 
to the unhappy youth in whom their 
line was to become extinct and im- 
mortal? Partly so, we may suppose! 

But Chatterton’s disposition towards 
the antique did not remain a mere 
fetichistic instinct of veneration for the 
relic his ancestors had guarded. From 
his very boyhood he entered with all 
the zeal of a reader and intelligent in- 
quirer into the service of his hereditary 
feeling. It would not be long, for ex- 
ample, before passing from the edifice 
to its history, as recorded in the annals 
of Bristol, he would learn to pronounce, 
with indefinable reverence, the name 
of its founder—William Canynge, the 
Bristol merchant of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Whatever particulars were to 
be gleaned from books regarding the 
life of this notable personage, must 
have been familiar to Chatterton long 
before he ceased to be a blue-coat 
scholar. How Canynge had been such 
a wealthy man, that, according to 
William of Worcester, he was owner 
of ten vessels, and gave employment to 
one hundred mariners, as well as to 
one hundred artificers on shore; how 
he had been as munificent as he was 
wealthy; how he had been mayor of 
Bristol in 1431, and four separate 
times afterwards; how he and the 
town had become involved in the Wars 
of the Roses, and how, on the acces. 
sion of Edward IV., he had made the 
peace of the town by paying a fine to 
that monarch; and how, finally, he 
had become a priest in his old age, and 
devoted a large part of his fortune to 
the erection, or rather reconstruction, 
of the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe— 
all this knowledge, easily accessible to 
an inquiring Bristol boy, Chatterton 
would collect and ponder. 

Chatterton, however, was not mere- 
ly an inquisitive lad; he was a young 
poet, full of enthusiasm and construc- 
tive talent. Hence, not satisfied with 
a meagre outline of the story of Ca- 
nynge, as it could be derived from the 
chronicles of Bristol, he set himself to 
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fill up the outline by conjectures and 
synchronisms, so as to clear out for 
himself, so to speak, ‘‘ Canynge’s Life 
and Times,” as a luminous little spot 
in the general darkness of the English 
past. And here comes in the story of 
the old parchments. 

Over the north porch of St. Mary’s 
Redcliffe was a room known as ‘the 
muniment-room.” Here, at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, 
there lay six or seven locked chests, 
which -were understood to contain old 
deeds and other writings. One of the 
chests was traditionally known as ‘‘ Mr. 
Canynge’s coffer.” The keys of this 
chest had been long lost, and when, in 
the year 1727, it was deemed expedient 
to secure some title-deeds that were 
believed to be contained in it, a lock- 
smith was employed to break it open. 
Such documents as were thought of im- 
portance were then removed, and the 
rest were left in the open chest as of 
no value. The other chests were si- 
milarly treated. Accordingly, parcels 
of the remaining contents were subse- 
quently, from time to time, carried off 
by various parties; and, in particular, 
it was remembered that, when John 
Chatterton was sexton, his brother, 
the choir-singer and teacher of Pyle- 
street school, had carried off a quantity 
of them to be used as book-covers and 
for other such-like purposes. A bun- 
dle of these parchments remained in 
the possession of Mrs. Chatterton after 
her husband’s death, and such of them 
as had not been previously snipped 
into thread-papers came into Chatter- 
ton’s hands. 

What these old documents really 
contained we have no means of know- 
ing. That some of them may have 
been papers of historical value is not 
improbable. It is certain, at least, 
that they interested Chatterton, that 
the possession of them nourished his 
sense of the antique, and that he learnt 
to decipher parts of them, catching out 
old bits of Latin phraseology, and such 
like, which he mis-wrote in copying. 
We may even go farther, and surmise 
that, out of those papers, he may have 
derived hints that were of use to him 
in his attempt to represent the circum- 
stances of Canynge’s life. They may 
have helped him, for example, to ap- 
propriate names for some of those fic- 
titious or semi-fictitious personages 
whom he thought proper to group 
around Canynge in that tableau or his- 
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torical romance of “ Bristol in the 
Fifteenth Century,” with the construc- 
tion of which he regaled himself. 

Of these secondary dramatis persone, 
— in his imagination around 

anynge, the most important was a 
supposed —— called Thomas Rowley, 
or more fully, ‘Thomas Rowlie, pa- 
rish-preeste of St. John’s, in the city 
of Bristol.” The relations between 
Canynge and Rowley, as bodied forth 
in Chatterton’s conception, were as fol- 
lows:—Rowley, who had been at school 
in Bristol along with Canynge, became 
chaplain to Canynge’s father ; on that 
old gentleman’s death, Canynge, then 
a rising young merchant, continued 
the family patronage to his school- 
mate, and employed him, amongst 
other things, in collecting manuscripts 
and drawings for him. About the 
time of Canynge’s first mayoralty, in 
1431, Rowley was settled as parish 
priest of St. John’s, and from that time 
forward, for a period of thirty or forty 
years, the two men continued on terms 
of the most friendly and cordial inti- 
macy—Canynge, the wealthiest man 
in the west of England, and the civic 
soul of Bristol, living as a liberal mer- 
chant prince in a noble residence; 
Rowley, a man of books and litera- 
ture, in a modest priest’s habitation, 
made comfortable by his patron’s mu- 
nificence. These two men, with a few 
others of minor activity—as Carpenter, 
Bishop of Bristol ; Sir Tibbot Gorges, 
a country gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood; Sir Charles Baldwin, a brave 
knight of the Lancastrian faction ; 
Iscam, another priest of Bristol; Lad. 
gate, a monk of London, &c., &c., 
constituted, in fact, an enlightened co- 
terie in Chatterton’s ideal Bristol of 
1430-60, enlivening that city by their 
amateur theatricals and other literary 
relaxations from more severe business, 
and rendering it more distinguished 
for culture than any other town in 
England, excepting Oxford and Lon- 
don. ‘The fine old merchant himself 
occasionally uses his pen to some pur- 
pose, asin his epigram on the imagi- 
nary John a Dalbenie, a hot politician 
of the towo— 


* John makes a jar ‘bout Lancaster and York— 
Be still, good manne, and learn to mind thy work.” 


Generally, however, he abstains from 
literature himself, and prefers reading 
or hearing the productions of his friends 
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Iscam and Rowley ; especially those of 
Rowley, who is his poet-laureate. 

Had Chatterton put forth this coin- 
age of his brain in the shape of a pro- 
fessed historical romance, all would 
have been well. But from working so 
lovingly in the matter of antiquity, he 
contracted also a preference for the 
antique in form. As Scott, in the 
very process of realising to himself the 
Quentin Durwards, the Mause Head- 
riggs, and the Jedediah Cleishbothams 
of his inimitable fictions, acquired in 
his own person an antique way of 
thinking, and a mastery over the an- 
tique glossary, if not a positive affection 
for it, so it became natural to Chatter- 
ton, revelling as he did in conceptions 
of the antique, to draw on, as it were, 
an ancient-fashioned suit of thought, 
and make use of antique forms of lan- 
guage. Hence, when, prompted by his 
literary impulse, he sought to embody 
in verse any of those traditions or fic- 
tions relative to the past time of Eng- 
land which his enthusiasm for the 
antique had led him to fix upon—as, 
for example, the story of the Danish 
invasions of England, the story of the 
Battle of Hastings, or the story of a 
Tournament in the reign of Edward I. 


—he found himself obliged by a kind of 


artistic necessity to impart a quaintness 
to his style by the use of old vocables 
and idioms. Persisted in thereafter 
for the mere pleasure of the exercise, 
the habit would become exaggerated, 
till at last it would amount to an un- 
governable disposition to riot in the 
obsolete. 

Even so far, however, there was no- 
thing blameworthy. In thus selecting 
a sty yle ar tificially antique for the con- 
veyance of his historic fancies, Chat- 
terton, it might be affirmed, had but 
obeyed the proper instinct ofhis genius, 
and chosen that element in which he 
found he could work best. Every man 
has his mode, or set of intellectual con- 
ditions most favourable for the pro- 
duction and development of what is 
best in him; and in Chatterton’s case 
this mode, this set of conditions, con- 
sisted in an affectation of the antique. 
For let any one compare the Rowley 
Poems of Chatterton with his own 
acknowledged productions, and the 
conclusion will be inevitable, that his 
forte was the antique, and that here 
alone lay any preternatural power he 
was endowed with. There are, indeed, 
in his acknowledged poems, felicities of 
VOL. XXXVIII.L—NO,. CCXXIII. 
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expression and gleams of genius, show- 
ing that even as a modern poet he 
would certainly in time have taken a 
high rank ; but to do justice to his as- 
tonishing abilities we must read his 
antique compositions. In the element 
of the antique Chatterton rules like a 
master; in his modern effusions he is 
but a clever boy beginning to handle 
with some effect the language of Pope 
and Dryden. Moreover, there is a 
perceptible moral difference between 
the two classes of his performances. 
In his antique poems there is freshness, 
enthusiasm, and a fine earnest sense of 
the becoming; throughout the modern 
ones weare offended byi irreverence, ma- 
levolence, and a kind of vicious, boyish 
pruriency, And consciousas Chatterton 
must have been of this difference; aware 
as he must have been that it was when 
he wrote in his artificially-antique 
style that his invention worked most 
powerfully, that his heart beat most 
nobly, and the poetic shiver ran most 
keenly through his veins, we cannot 
wonder that he should have given him. 
self up to this kind of literary recreation 
rather than to any other. 
Unfortunately, however, meaner 
causes were all this while at work— 
maliciousness towards individuals, 
craving for notoriety, delight in mis- 
leading people, and, above all, want of 
money. Moreover, for this unhappy 
combination of moral states and dispo- 
sitions, it so happened that the Grand- 
father of Lies had a very suitable temp- 
tation ready, in the shape of that most 
successful literary imposture, the Ossian 
Poems, then in the first blush of their 
contested celebrity. Yielding to the 
temptation, Chatterton resolved to 
turn w hat was best and most original 
in his genius, i. e., the enthusiasm for 
the antique, into the service of his worst 
propensities ; in other words, he re- 
solved to adopt, with certain variations 
and adaptations to his own case, the 
trick of Macpherson. That this was 
the act of one express and distinct de- 
termination of his will—a solemn and 
secret compact with himself, made at 
a very early period indeed, probably 
before the conclusion of his fifteenth 
year—there can beno manner of doubt. 
The elaboration of his scheme ofi in1pos- 
ture, however, was gradual. The tirst 
exhibition of it, and probably that 
which suggested much that followed, 
was the Burgum Hoax, with its after- 
thought of the old English poet, John 
Cc 
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de Bergham. Of this original trick 
the Rowley device was but a gigantic 
expansion. To invent a poet of the 
past, on whom to father all his own 
compositions in the antique style, and 
to give this poet a probable and fixed 
footing in history, was the essential 
form of the scheme. That the poet 
thus invented should be a Bristolian, 
and that his date should be in the times 
of the merchant Canynge, were special 
accidents determined by Chatterton’s 
position-and peculiar capabilities. And 
thus the two processes of invention, the 
legitimate and the illegitimate, worked 
into each other’s hands,—Chatterton’s 
previous conceptions of the life and 
times of Canynge providing him with 
a proper chronological and tepographi- 
cal environment for his required poet ; 
and his device of the poet giving rich- 
ness and interest to his romance of 
Canynge. And once begun, there were 

owerful reasons why the deceit should 
. persevered in—the pleasure of the 
jest itself; the secret sense of superior- 
ity it gave him; its advantage as a 
means of hooking half-crowns out of 
pars pockets; and last, though not 
east, the impossibility of retracting 
without being knocked down by Bar- 
rett for damaging his history, or kicked 
by the Catcotts for having made fools 
ofthem. Hence, by little and little, 
the whole organisation of the impos- 
ture, from the first rumour of old ma- 
nuscripts, up to the use of ochre, black 
lead, and smoke, in preparing speci- 
mens of them. 

But Chatterton, as we have already 
hinted, was not a literary monomaniac, 
a creature of one faculty. His enthu- 
siasm for the antique, although the 
most remarkable part of him, was not 
the whole of him; the Rowley habit of 
thought and expression, though he liked 
to put it on, was also a thing that he 
could at pleasure throw off. Though 
an antiquarian, and a midnight reader 
of Speght's Chaucer and other black- 
letter volumes, he was also an attorney’s 
apprentice, accustomed to viatic flirt- 
ations; accustomed to debate and have 
brawls with other attorneys’ appren- 
tices, to read the newspapers and ma- 
gazines, to be present at street mobs 
and public meetings, and in every other 
way to take an apprentice’s interest in 
the current ongoings of the day. In 
short, besides being an antiquarian, 
and a great creative genius in the ele- 
ment of the English antique, Chatterton 
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was also, in the year 1769-70, a com- 
plete and very characteristic specimen 
of that long-extinct phenomenon, a 
thinking young Englishman of the early 
part of the reign of George III. In 
other words, reader, besides being, by 
the special charter of his genius, a poet 
in the Rowley vein, he was also, by the 
more general right of his life eighty 
years ago, very much such a young 
fellow as your own unmarried great 
grandfather was. 

And what wasthat? Why, reader, your 
unmarried great grandfather, besides 
wearing a wig (which Chatterton did 
not), a coat with broad lapels and flaps, 
knee-breeches, buckles, and a cocked 
hat, was also, ten to one, a wild young 
dog of a free-thinker, fond of Church- 
ill and Wilkes’s ‘* Essay on Woman,” 
addicted to horrible slang against Bute 
and the whole Scottish nation, and 
raving mad about a thing he called 
Liberty. He read and repeated Junius, 
made jokes against parsons, and (only 
until he married, remember) talked 
Deism and very improper moral doc- 
trine with respect to the sexes. Now 
Chatterton, up to his capacities as a 
youth of seventeen, was all this. He 
repudiated orthodoxy, refused to be 
called a Christian, and held the whole 
clerical profession in unbounded con- 
tempt. He drew up articles of faith 
on a slip of paper (still to be seen in 
the British Museum) which he carried 
in his pocket ; which articles of faith 
were very much what Pope believed 
before him, and what Burns, Byron, 
and hundreds of others have believed 
since. In short, he was recognised in 
Bristol circles asan avowed freethinker; 
and his politics were to correspond. 
He sneered at Samuel Johnson, and 
thought him an old Tory bigot who 
had got a pension for political parti- 
zanship; he delighted in the scandal 
about Bute and the King’s mother ; he 
thought the King himself an obstinate 
dolt ; he denounced Grafton and the 
ministry to small Bristol audiences ; 
and he desired the nation to rally round 
Wilkes. 

One remark more, and we end our 
Interleaf. As Chatterton was this 
dual phenomenon that we have describ- 
ed, as he was composed of two parts, a 
mania for the antique, and that general 
assemblage of more ordinary qualities 
and prejudices which constituted the 
able young Englishman of his era; so, 
it appears to us, the latter part of his 
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character began, about his seventeenth 
year, to gain upon him ; and, abandon- 
ing the antique vein, wherein he had, 
as it were, a native gift ready fashioned 
from the first, and ail but independent 
of culture, he began to court his more 
general faculties of thought and obser- 
vation, and to give himself more wil- 
lingly up to that species of literature 
in which, equally with other able young 
men, he could only hope to attain ease 
and perfection by the ordinary pro- 
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**Oh ! could we do with this world of ours, 
As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 
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cesses of assiduity and culture. Had 
helived, we believe there was an amount 
of general vigour and acquisition in him 
that would have secured him eminence 
even in this field, and have made him 
one of the conspicuous writers of the 
eighteenth century; but dying as he 
did so ear! y, the ‘only bequest of real 
value he has left to the world is that 
more specific and unaccountable de- 
posit of his genius, the Rowley an- 
tiques. 


Reject the weeds and keep the flowers, 


What a heaven on earth we'd make it ?"—Moorg. 


Ir books were plants, oh ! how easy the reading them, 
Simple and sure the process of weeding them, 


Roses and lilies are known but by viewing them, 
Viewing them fondly, but never re-viewing them ; 
Flowers for our nosegays we gather, not nettles, 

Simply by taking a peep at their petals ; 


Never a falsehood is written by nature 


On the leaf of a plant, or the face of a creature. 

Faces we know can deceive when they're tinted on, 
Leaves only lie when they’re written or printed on; 

Oh ! for the language that nature discloses 

On the cheeks of the tulips, the lips of the roses ; 

The bright revelations, the spirit-world’s histories, 

The tr uths that are deeper and stranger than mysteries ; 
The worship that beams from the blue-eyed narcissus, 
Graceful as that from the muse-loved Ilissus. 

Nature, when seemingly glad, never grieveth, 










































































































Fableth never, and never deceiveth, 
Never pretends, or affectedly dreameth, 
Everything is, what everything seemeth, 
Roses are roses, and grasses are grasses, 
Men are but men, and asses are asses | 


Would it were so with the books on our table, 
That “ fictions ” were true, and “ fables” no fable ; 
That ‘* poems” were poems, or had e’en a trace of them, 


And that books were, indeed, what they're called on the face of them. 


Poems! why that is the name tbat is given 

To the few broken words of the language of heaven, 
Sweetly uttered at times on some fortunate shore 

By a Shakspeare, or Milton, a Shelley, or Moore. 
And now, every butterfly-book that comes flickering 
Out of the chrysalis presses of Pickering, 

Has the same for its title ; and this evil follows, 
Joseph Addeys abound in the place of Apollos, 
Who — (kind souls) for a trifling per centage, 
To tell something ” 





























































in rhyme, to the public’s *‘ advantage.” 
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Whose eyes scan the present, the past, and can suit your 
Taste if you will, by a peep at the future ; 

And who for their versified vaticination 

Only ask of the public some con-si-de-ration, 

Pretending they’ve some revelation to make to it, 

Till, so often deceived, it is now wide awake to it. 

And here we have “ plays” too, and ‘* dramas "—why Brahma 
As seldom appears on the earth as A prama, 

ZEschylus, Sophocles, he who wrote Phedo,* 

The sweet swan of Avon, the priest of Toledo,t 

And the twin-stars of poesy,t they who arose 

When the sun of the theatre sunk to repose 

Inthe waters of Avon. These, with some dozen more, 
Wrote plays *‘ which oblivion hath not deluged o’er ;” 
So the name on the title-page leaves us perplext, 

We turn from the “ drama” and see what is next: 

** Songs ” by—Brown, Jones, and Robinson; ah! ’tis all one 
Whether written by Burns, Beranger, or—Bunn !— 

A song is a song, though there’s no music in it, 

As a bird is a bird, whether sparrow or linnet ; 

What are critics to do, since ‘tis vain then to classify— 
How properly praise them, puff, punish, or pacify ? 

Since the titles of books were but meant to mislead them, 
Ah! their duty and punishment both are to read them ! 


And so, dear reader, with a heavy 
heart we proceed to that often neglected, 
buat somewhat necessary, preliminary 
to the practice of our “ungentle craft.” 
Let not the rythmical induction to our 
article be objected to. Few critics are 
found so generous as to give such an 
advantage to their victims as we have 
done in those lines. From the judi- 
cial bench, arrayed in all the awful 
paraphernalia of a literary Rhadaman- 
thus, we descend and take our place 
by the side of those shivering spectres 
who stand tremblingly awaiting their 
doom before our august tribunal. We 
adopt their crime, become abetters in 
their treason, repeat their plea,.—Aban- 
doning the safe commonplaces and 
prosaic formulas prescribed by the Ge- 
neral Orders in the High Court of Cri- 
ticism, we have introduced a phrase- 
ology, a form of pleading which we fear 
will leave us open to many serious de- 
murrers. Well, we cannot help it; it 
is an act of common justice, however 
opposed to common law and to common 
sense. ‘* Oh! that mine enemy would 
write a book,” says Job, in the midst of 
his undeserved trials and calamities. 
**Oh! that my reviewer would write 
a poem,” must have been the revenge- 


ful wish of many an unpraised and 
sorely punished poetaster. Critics have 
too long mingled in the literary fight, 
surrounded by a cloud, like the gods 
of Homer, dealing unmerciful blows 
around them, but never leaving them- 
selves open to the slightest wound. We 
rather imitate Achilles, the bravest of 
the well-booted Greeks. Our prose is 
invulnerable, our criticism impregna- 
ble; but our verse, like the heel of the 
son of Peleus, leaves us open to 


* The slings and arrows of outrageous” —rhymers, 


Well, gentlemen, aux armes ! While 
we apply the critical toe, you may 
amuse yourselves by taking aim at the 
exposed heel. 

. the title to this article we have 
attempted a classification which would 
have puzzled Linnezus himself. We 
have divided the specimens before us 
into “* weeds, wild flowers, and waste 
paper.” No other arrangement would 
give us such ample scope for honest 
praise, or well-earned censure, as the 
one we have made. No single division 
of the three but has in its epithet a 
complimentary, as well as a condemna- 
tory meaning. ‘There are 


“ Weeds of glorious feature,” 


* The Dialogues of Plato may be considered distinct scenes in the great and 
beautiful philosophical drama of his entire works. 


t Calderon. 


t Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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as well as that revolting catalogue 
which Shelley describes with more 
power than correct tastein ‘‘ The Sen- 
sitive Plant :""— 


“ Between the time of the wind and the snow, 
All loathliest weeds began to grow, 
Whose coarse leaves were splashed with 

many a speck, 
Like the water snake’s belly and the toad’s 
back, 


“ And thistles, and nettles, and darnels rank, 
And the duck, and henbane, and hemlock 
dank, 
Stretch’d out its long and hollow shank, 
And stifled the air till the dead wind 
stank, 


*¢ And plants at whose names the verse feels 
loath, 
Filled the place with a monstrous under- 
growth, 
Prickly, and pulpous, and blistering, and 
blue, 
Livid and starred with a lurid dew. 


“ And agarics and fungi, with mildew and 
mould, 
Started like mist from the wet ground 
cold ; 
Pale, fleshy, as if the decaying dead, 
With a spirit of growth had_been ani- 
mated !” 


A ghastly description, that reminds 
one of Milton’s terrific enumeration 
of diseases in the “ Paradise Lost.” 
«Wild flowers” is a name altogether 
expressive of natural and unforced per- 
fection ; none of our poets will object 
to figure in this interesting class, if they 
share in the certain immortality which 
Nature and Wordsworth promise their 
namesakes. 


“ Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there’s a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets, 

They will have a place in story.” 
‘¢ Waste paper,” indeed, scems the 
severest cut of all; but even this has 
its uses and its triumphs. Has not Ten- 
nyson, in the seventy-fifth elegy of his 

«In Memoriam,” immortalised some of 

them? rather prosaically, it must be 

confessed, but perhaps designedly so, 
the better to harmonise with the ideas. 


‘‘ These mental lullabies of pain,” he 
says, speaking of his own elegiacs— 
‘* May bind a book, may line a box, 
May serve to curl a maiden's locks." 

There is comfort for you, oh! un- 
read rhymers, and be content. We 
do not profess to give our specimens in 
the orderof our classification ; that, and 
the proper place and destiny of each, 
we leave to the intelligence and mercy 
of the reader. 

To begin our lecture, we beg to pre- 
sent to the reader a little volume* 
from the press of the English disciple 
of Aldus. 

The first poem in the collection, 
«©The Diamond Rock,” possesses, we 
fear, but little of the brilliancy of the 
one material or the durability of the 
other. It is a ballad, written, evi- 
dently, with a notion that it would 
take its place beside, if it did not su- 
persede, ‘* The Ancient Mariner,” or 
*€ The Old Woman of Berkeley ;” but 
with an unconscious comicality, which 
Coleridge never aimed at, and which 
Southey, with all his forced efforts at 
juvenile jocularity, never reached. In 
fact, reader, we have laughed more 
over this little volume of downright 
serious versification, than over the 
most brilliant sallies of the greatest 
wits. Had Philip the Second beheld 
us, as we burst into thunderous ca- 
chinnations, he would have attributed 
our hilarity either to insanity or Cer- 
vantes. Had Za Foret (Moliere’s do- 
mestic critic and housekeeper) been 
present, she would be satisfied that 
nothing but the Malade Imaginaire of 
her hen-pecked and illustrious master 
could have produced such merriment. 
It has been our fate, like Swift, 


“ To laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair,” 


and like ‘the million” with Lorrequer 
and Sam Weller, in their several uneasy 
positions; but nothing can express how 
we laughed, except the lines which 
Shelley puts into the idealised mouth 
of Mother Earth, in the last act of the 
** Prometheus Unbound :”— 


“Ha! ha! the caverns of my hollow mountains, 
My cloven fire crags, sound-exulting fountains, * 
Laugh with a vast and inextinguishable laughter !” 


A true hero is unknown to his valet de 
chambre ; a true genius to himself; 


‘* The Diamond Rock, and other Pocms.” By Henry H. Breen. London; Wil- 


liam Pickering. 
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and the most solemn and lugubrious 
perpetrator of platitudes is uncon- 
scious of the inexhaustible fund of 
comicality within him; and if not funny 
himself, how successfully he can be the 
cause of fun in others. 

* Toreturn to “ The Diamond Rock.” 


‘This poem,” says the author, “is 
founded on one of the most singular ex- 
loits in the naval history otf Britain. 
allude to the defence of the ‘ Diamond 
Rock,’ by Captain Maurice and his gal- 
lant comrades, on the 3lst May, and Ist 
and 2nd June, 1805, an exploit alike re- 
markable for the extraordinary force 
employed in the attack, and the intre- 
pidity with which the posts was defend- 
ed by the British. It was, moreover, 
the sole achievement of the memorable 
expedition under Admiral Villeneuve, 
by whom the proceedings were wit- 
nessed from the contiguous shore of Mar- 
tinique.” 


The poem commences abruptly with 
the following extraordinary gymnastic 
feat of the French captain :— 


“Twas amorn in May, when across the bay 
The captain his spy-glass he threw ; 

The sun was steeping the Diamond Rock 
In streams of purple and blue.” 


Why the captain should have thrown 
away his glass at all, and how he could 
have thrown it so far as across the wide 
bay of Port Royal, we are equally at a 
loss to imagine. 1t must, we suppose, 
have been the excess of military ar- 
dour which so fired him, that he was 
enabled to do, in that moment of ex- 
citement, what, on ordinary occasiors, 
would have been impossible and inju- 
dicious. After throwing away his glass 
in this very extraordinary manner, he 
informs his men of what he was about. 
“Up! up! my lads! your anchors weigh, 

We steer for the Diamond Rock ; 
A bolt, a bar, a shell, a spar— 

We'll take her by twelve of the clock, 
“ A voice in the ship then spoke aloud, 

‘ Beware of the spectre, beware—’” 


A storm was evidently rising, for 
“ Th captain scowl’d,” the wind it howl'd,” 
and worse than all, 


“ The commodore ’gan to swear. 


“The commodore-—Oh, he did lustily swear, 
A thundering oath swore he ; 

I'll take the Rock by twelve of the clock, 
Or the devil he may take me!” 


Neither event, however desirable, 
happened for three days, for owing, we 
suppose, to the inconsiderate loss of the 
captain’s glass, the ‘‘ Diamond Peak,” 
which was described as a very con- 
spicuous object in the first stanza, 
could not be discovered: then, though 


‘*Some pull’d long, and some row’d strong, ”’ 
It was all the same, for they all pull’d wrong, 


if we may be allowed to complete the 
couplet by a line of our own. 

At length being at sea (in every 
sense of the word) for some time, 
quite unexpectedly 


“The Diamond Rock, without shiver or 
shock, 
Stood gallantly forth to view.” 


We cannot linger on the obser- 
vations of the crew on the wonderful 
fact of discovering a place within a 
mile of shore, for which they were 
looking three days; not even the ex- 
clamation of that brave mariner, 


“ Who stoutly averr'd 
The Rock it was surely haunted—” 
but come at once to the grand 
tack :— 


“In France’s name we come to claim 
This Diamond for her crown ; 
If you don't yield the fortress up, 
We'll pull the fortress down,” 


Now we think, in the annals of mili- 
tury or naval strategy, there never was 
an ultimatum that could rival in direct- 
ness, perspicuity, and terseness, that 
contained in the two lines we have 
italicised. They express, without any 
possibility of misconception, the entire 
object of the expedition, the determi. 
nation of the besiegers, the danger of 
resistance, and. the penalty of defeat. 
Cesar had but to come, see, and con- 
quer. Cromwell was famous for the 
pithy and uncomfortable brevity with 
which he dictated terms to his enemies. 
Napoleon was somewhat more rhetori- 
val, but equally forcible. The famous 
ultimatum of the Volunteers, ‘or 
else”—was highly suggestive, though 
slightly vague. But the language of 
the French captain, or commodore 
(for as we shall presently find it was the 
latter), surpasses them all. 

Neither are the English behind the 
French in the directness of their reply ; 
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in fact many of our readers will give 
them the preference. With the honest 
bluntness of bold Britons they simply 
rely upon their right of possession, 
which they are determined to retain. 


“By Ocean’s Powers the gem is ours, 
And ours it still shall be.” 


There is a weakness in the phrase 
** Ocean's Powers,” which would never 
have been used if it were an Irish 
regiment that was on the rock. How 
energetics ully then would the reply 
have been given, and that with a very 
slight change of expression— 

“No! by the Powers! the gem is ours, 
And ours it still shall be.” 


But whatever doubt there may be 
as to the directness of the language 
used, there can be none about the 
action that followed. Had James II.’s 
gunner acted with the same prompt- 
ness beside ‘the Boyne’s ill-fated 
river,” how different the destiny of 
these kingdoms. 


“ 4 shot with that, laid the commodore flat, 
Flat on the deck lay he; 
The sailors raised the bleeding corpse, 
And cast it into the sea,” 


The battle 
earnest. 


now begins in 


right 


“ And every man that falls in the van, 
Is pitch’d overboard stiff and stark: 
And every corpse in the wave that drops 
Is swallowed by a shark. 


“ And up at the fort, as if in sport, 
The foeman his cannon discharges ; 
The splinters of stone come down with a 
groan, 
And shiver his fragile barges. 


“ And every man that falls in the fort 
Is cast away to the rear ; 
The vultures o'erhead pounce down on the 
dead, 
And bear them off to their lair.” 


‘*Truth is stranger than fiction.” 
Here we have a fact stated that far sur- 
passes the wonders of Sinbad’s narra- 
tives, if indeed it be not an impor- 
tant testimony to their veracity. Our 


readers will recollect (at least such of 


them as are young in years and heart), 
that in the second voyage of that inde- 
fatigable traveller, he, being left behind 
by fie companions on & desert island, 
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crouched down beside an enormous 
egg, and tying himself to the claw of 
the gigantic bird (the Roe), to which 
it belonged, was carried away to the 

valley of Diamonds. Strange now if 
we have, most unexpectedly, stumbled 
on the exact spot to which the dear 
old friend and companion of our child- 
hood was borne. The reasoning, to 
our mind, is conclusive. The Dia- 
mond Rock” is either a mere fanciful 
appellation, to which any other similar 
cluster would have an equal claim, or 
it was given designedly from some 
sufficient cause hitherto unexplained 
or forgotten. We have it on the res- 
pectable authority of Sinbad, that he 
was carried by a bird called a Roc into 
a valley of Diamonds. We have it on 
the equally respectable authority of 
Mr. Breen, that on the island called by 
the French Roche, or Roc du Diamant, 
the vultures are so exceedingly strong 
as to be able to carry the corses of the 
slain ‘off to their lair.” Is it not 
conclusive, notwithstanding some or- 
nithological confusion on either side, 
that this was the identical spot where 
the singular story related by Sinbad 
occurred, and that it preserves the 
memory of the bird and of the valley 
in the very name it bears? At any 
rate, the coincidence is very striking, 
and we beg to offer the discovery to 
Mr. Lane, who, no doubt, will follow 
up the idea in the notes to his next 
edition of the Thousand and one 
Nights. 

To return to the poem; after three 
or four days of desperate fighting, the 
combatants, both French and English, 
disappeared with almost the entire 
completeness of the Kilkenny cats, 
leaving nothing but the tale of their 
heroism behind them. On both sides, 
to use the strong image of the poet— 


“ They dropp’d away, like blasted hay, 
Before the tempest’s scourge. 


Three sailors, and our first acquaint- 
ance, the captain, were 


“ The only remnant left.” 


These at length emerge from a cleft in 
the rock, where they had concealed 
themselves; and, climbing to the walls 
of the fort, remove the rifled Union 
Jack, and in its place they “ hoist the 
tricolér ;” and then, as quickly as 
possible, endeavoured to reach the 
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mainland. But the rest must be given 
in the words of the poet :— 


*“ And lo! from the wave, as if from his 
grave, 
A gallant tar uprose ; 
The flag Tricolor in shreds he tore, 
And flung it to the foes. 


* The captain and his comrades three 
Turn'd up their dazzled eye, 

And there, instead of blue, white, red, 
The English cross they spie. 


+A ghost! a ghost!’ the captain cried, 
And bent his trembling knee. 

‘A ghost! a ghost! O Christ! we're lost!’ 
Exclaimed the seamen three. 


“ But ere they could run, the ghost with his 
gun 
He slew the seamen three. 
The captain alone sent forth a deep groan, 
Which show'd unslain was he. 


“ Then seizing a spar, he rushed at the tar, 
And fell’d him to the earth. 
The tar with a bound.sprang up from the 
ground, 
And grasped him by the girth. 


“ With clash and din around they spin 
The Diamond's edge they near, 

And over the steep, down into the deep, 
They plunge, and disappear.” 


And so with this catastrophe we 
shall take our leave of the «* Diamond 
Rock.” 

We must cull a few scattered flowers 
before we present to our readers two 
perfect gems, of ** purest ray serene.” 
In a poem called ‘ ‘The Island Home,” 


dedicated especially to the honour of 


St. Lucia, of which our poet is the 
historian, he describes it as being thus 
comfortably situated :— 


“ My loved tropic land 
Pillowed round on volcano, 
By hurricane fanned.” 


Notwithstanding these slight draw- 
backs, it is better off'than one would 
imagine :— 


* On the ocean thou sleepest, 
In halcyon repose, 

And the earthquake that rocks there 
But calms thy heart-throes.” 


The useful invention of gas” is a 
great favourite with our author, and 
frequently supplies him with a bril- 
liant illustration. Thus in the present 


[July, 


poem, he says, still speaking of his 
island home :— 


“* Where the humming-bird’s sheen 
And the firefly’s green light 
Are the gas that illume thee, 
My homestead so bright.” 


And in the ode **To a Firefly,” 
p- 32, written in the same measure as 
Shelley’s ‘* Ode to a Skylark,” we have 
the following :— 


“ Shell of ancient Tara, (?) 
Tamed Aladdin's gas (!) 
Hummingbird’s tiara, 
Glowworm in the grass, 
These, and all else of earth, thy lustrous powers 
surpass.’’ 


We think Shelley’s personal repre- 
sentative should take an action against 
Mr. Breen, for unlawfully using that 

oet’s meter in his manufacture of il- 
Seontlons from gas. In “ The Earth- 
quake,” p. 22, we have this new and 
striking image :— 


“ As bearded with brimstone, the pent thun- 
ders roll, 

And boils the broad caldron from centre 
to pole.” 


We can now understand what the 
poets mean by ‘the barbed” light- 
ning. In ‘¢ A last Dirge for Erin” his 
phraseology becomes more Irish than 
the Irish itself:— 

“ Erin! thy summer is flown ; 

Shed its delight : 
Ochone! Ochone! Ochone! 
Thy misery's doleful moan 
Would move a heart of stone, 
Nature despite.” 


«« The Iron Age” is a poem in praise 
of that useful metal; and everything, 
even to the “Tron Duke,” that really 
or metaphorically bears on the subject 
is introduced, We can only give two 
uses to which it is put:— 


‘* With iron the husbandman turns the sod, 
With iron the fisherman hooks his cod !” 


In ‘* The Song of the Slave,” p. 43, 
he enters the lists with Burns, as he 
had previously done with Coleridge, 
Southey, and Shelley; and, as usual, 
comes off victorious. What is there in 
** Scots wha ha’e” equal to this ?— 


“ Midnight, midnight; mark the hour ; 
Darkness shrouds the beacon tower: 
Coastguards yield to slumber’s power. 

Forward, let us flee.” 
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Or this, with which the reader must 
be content :— 


“* Hark! the booming at our back ! 
Slavery’s bloodhound’s on our track ; 
Up, and scare them, Union Jack ! 

Badge of victory.” 


This personification of the Union 
Jack is very fine, and in the highest 
order of imaginative poetry. 

The two poems with which we shall 
conclude our notice of this unique vo- 
lume, must be given in their entirety. 
No analysis, however dexterous—no 
criticism, however acute, could do them 
justice. The first is principally re- 
markable for the astonishing effect 
which so simple an artifice as mere al- 
literation can produce. ‘“ Apt allite- 
ration’s artful aid” was never more ef- 
fectively used :— 


“ THE INDIAN VOYAGER. 
“ T’ve wander'd in distant regions, 
The homes of the fair and free— 
Of wealth and poverty ; 
I've counted the hostile legions, 
Prince, pauper and priest, 
Groans, galleys, and glee : 
Oh! let me feast with the savage beast, 
In the wilds of my native sea. 


“ T’ve traversed the fields of the stranger, 
By river, road and rail ; 
Alas! e’en those who quail 
But little imagine the danger— 
Train, tunnel, and track, 
Bounce, boiler, and break. 
Oh! bear me back to my mountain hack 
And my boat on the glassy lake. 


“ T've dwelt in the city of wonders, 
The haunt of the worldly-wise ; 
Their sullen, clouded skies 

No sunshine of heaven e’er sunders : 
Fog, funnel, and fume, 
Cold, catarrh, and cramp. 
Oh! Jet me roam to my tropic home, 
Iilumin’d by nature's lamp. 


“ T've loiter'd in grove and in garret, 
Long sacred to lyre and lute ; 
But now, unpaid, all mute 
Hangs the harp of a Byron or Barrett (!) 
Hate, hunger, and hire ! 
Drudge, drivel, and drone ! 
Oh! let me fire my rustic lyre 
In the flash of the torrid zone! 


“ T've worship’d in church and in chapel, 
The type of each Christian scheme ; 
Here Bigotry raves supreme : 

There Discord has thrown her apple !— 
Cowl, cloister, and cant ; 
Glebe, gospel and gall : 
Oh! let me chant in the desert haunt 
A hymn to the Lord of all! 
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“T've tarried with Dives, the miser, 
And smiled in his daughter’s train !— 
Who would her hand obtain 
For her wealth, not her worth, must prize 
her !—. 
Pelf, pander, and pride : 
Sin, sorrow, and shock: (!) 
Oh! let me glide to my homely bride— 
The bride of my native rock. 


* T’ve stood in the peasant’s cottage: 
The heart-drop hung in his eye— 
His children heaved a sigh 
For mess of poor-house pottage :— 
Tithe, treason, and test: 
Guilt, gallows, and gore: 
Oh! let me rest my harrowed breast 
On the far Atlantic shore!” 


Notwithstanding the strong desire for 
repose expressed by our Transatlantic 
bard in the last two lines, we cannot, 
in justice to him and ourselves, allow 
him to rest for a little while longer. 
In those days of Papal Aggression,” 
and collegiate inquiry, when in the 
twinkling of an eye our Protestant 
University may become a “ College 
of Cardinals,” or revert to its ancient 
monastic condition, it is just as well that 
we should have a clear idea of at least 
one of the possible religious orders 
that may take up their pleasant abode 
in College-green. Here, without note 
or comment, is our author's account of 


“ THE MONKS OF LATRAPPE. 
“ The Monks, the Monks of Latrappe! 

Penitent, patient, discreet, 

Yonder they come in their winding sheet 
Fresh from the midnight nap. 

Loud tolls the lone nocturnal bell, 
Quick runs the Warder’s rap : 

And straight from each cell 

They move along, as by magic spell, 


The matutine Monks of Latrappe! 


* The Monks, the Monks of Latrappe, 
Marshall’d in double file, 
Stand waiting adown the sacred aisle, 
To catch the chorister’s slap : 
Hark, how the heart-bolt, shot upright, 
Breaks forth in a thunder-clap : 
And a column of light 
Ascends to the throne of the Lord of 
might, 
From the musical Monks of Latrappe! 


“ The Monks—the Monks of Latrappe, 
Hush’d now the choral peal— 
Silent and slow from their orisons steal, 
Like ghosts without sinew, or sap, 
Lured by the roseate blush of dawn, 
Gladly, through gateway and gap, 
O’er forest and lawn, 
They stroll abroad with their cowls close 
drawn, 
The mystical Monks of Latrappe! 
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“ The Monks, the Monks of Latrappe ! 
’Tis the hour for out-door work— 
Some poke with a spade, some pitch 
with a fork, 
And some, with sleeves for a flap, 
Stand scaring away the mountain crows; 
And some, like mice in a trap, 
Are led by the nose ! 
And some are scooping their graves 
with their toes ! 
The machinal Monks of Latrappe ! 


“The Monks, the Monks of Latrappe! 
’Tis noon, and a call to prayer 
From “Angelus Domini” sweeps through 
the air. 
Now prostrate on earth’s cold Jap 
Mist-like they lie, sans motion or sound ; 
And yet with nought of mishap : 
When, lo! with a bound, 
All spring to life, as from ’neath the 
ground : 
The mimical Monks of Latrappe ! 


“ The Monks, the Monks of Latrappe! 
Around the frugal board, 
They chant a hymn of laud to the Lord, 
And then their girdles unstrap ; 
One meal per day is spread for a feed ; 
Of meat, or fish, not a scrap, 
But water and weed, 
That sin or scurvy never may breed 
In the marrowless Monks of Latrappe! 


“ The Monks, the Monksof Latrappe! 
Weary and worn, lean and lank, 
They lay them down on a pallet of 
plank, 
With hair-siirts their limbs to wrap. 
One dreams of storms, another of calms, 
A third of the Warder’s tap; 
And some of their psalms, 
And some of a world of bliss and balms, 
The martyrised Monks of Latrappe !” 


We do not know a more appropriate 
way of taking leave of our present 
author and introducing the next, than 
by quoting the invocation with which 
Mr. Breen concludes his volume. Whe- 
ther the last line contains a pun, a 
prophecy, or a panegyric on the illus- 
trious individual addressed, we leave 
to the intelligence of the reader, con- 
fessing our own extreme uncertainty 
on the subject. 


“ Friend of the free, the bright, the brave, 
Patriot of high emprise ! 
Great beacon-light o'er Freedom's wave, 
Lamartine! rise ! 


Bard, Statesman, Orator, and Sage : 
First Prophet of thy land and age ; 
’Tis thine Opinion’s war to wage, 
To knoll Oppression’s knell : 
And the halo of fame, 
That encircles thy name, 
Through the vista of ages in lustre shall 
swell— 
A Washington, Chatham, and Fell!” 
p. 84. 


Happy were the days in Lamar- 
tine’s life when the poem (a translation 
of which is now under notice)* was 
written. Happy were those days of 
love and dreams of liberty and glory, 
ere reality came with its rude, material 
shock to destroy the beautiful crea- 
tion of enthusiasm and imagination. 

Happy is the unhappiness of a young 
poet, that vague feeling of indefinite 
yearnings after beauty and truth, that 
magnificent epoch of gorgeous dream- 
ings never to be realised; that fantas- 
tic mausoleum, built by the genius of 
the lamp for the reception of imaginary 
sorrows as yet unborn, and which, in 
most cases, advancing life and healthier 
feelings convert into a smiling home- 
stead of living joys. As in eastern ce- 
meteries, houseless and benighted men 
find shelter and security in the tombs 
from which their young imaginations 
would have recoiled with horror, so is 
it that in the decline of life we re- 
enter gladly those “antres vast,” which 
a fantastic and unfounded melancholy 
had once invested with such gloom, and 
which now appear to be the brightest 
memories of our existence. How 
sunny and cheerful must be the recol- 
lection of that time to Lamartine, when 
‘* chewing the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancy,” he paid the homage of his imi- 
tation to Byron. When, with love and 
faith, with rank and wealth, with youth 
and hope, his every thought 


** Was of the Muse, and of the poet's fame, 
How fair it flourisheth and fadeth not.” 


How different his present expe- 
riences, when, after being the vir- 
tual sovereign of France for three of 
the most extraordinary months the 
world has ever seen, when the peace 
of Europe hung upon his lips, and 
his words of inspiration and power 
falling on the charmed ears of the 


* The last Canto of Harold's Pilgrimage, from the'French of Lamartine, ren- 


dered into English by the Author of “* The Poetry of Earth,” 


Dublin: P. Dixon Hardy and Sons. 


and other pieces, 


1851, 
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fierce democracy of Paris, realized 
the fabled miracles of Orpheus, he is 
compelled to extricate himself from 
difficulties brought on, we believe, by 
public services, by the hasty and im- 
perfect production of unworthy no- 
velettes, 

«* The last canto of Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage” adds but little to the ad- 
ventures of that celebrated wandercr. 
He can, however, roam no more, as 
his last speech and dying declaration 
are chronicled by M. Lamartine. If 
Byron were living, we suppose he 
would have been as angry with the 
French continuator, as Cervantes was 
with Avellaneda, but though destitute 
of novelty in, its construction, and de- 
ficient in adventures, except a few 
which are too romantic even for ‘‘a 
romaunt,” and which might have been 
better omitted, the poem is full of 
noble images, expressed with the ex- 
quisite felicity of modern French ver- 
sification, where the frozen antitheses 
of Boileau melt into the murmuring 
water-drops of balanced but sweetly 
modulated melody. 

The translator has acquitted himself 
of his task very creditably, and has con- 
tended with difficulties of no common 
order. ‘The Spenserian stanza being 
unknown to French poetry, the origi- 
nal is composed of stanzas of unequal 
length, all consisting of the ordinary 
couplets of French heroic verse. The 
translator, we doubt wisely, preferred 
that his poem should resemble, in metre 
and external form, the English poem 
of Byron, rather than the French ori- 
ginal. Thus he has often to pause, 
when there is no corresponding cessa- 
tion in the ideas, and to wind up every 
stanza with a “ needless Alexandrine,” 
which is often necessarily weak, from 
his having no strong figure or thought 
in that place on which— 


“To build the lofty rhyme.” 


He is, however, often poetical and 
melodious, and brings out his author’s 
meaning clearly and with effect. There 
are, however, defects of rythm and 
language which we can hardly attribute 
altogether to carelessness. Frequently 
the flow of the ten-syllable metre is 
interrupted by a glaringly defective 
line, sometimes consisting only of eight 
feet, and sometimes reaching to twelve; 
while inelegant elisions such as— 


‘ How oft thy claim's dishonoured mid the strife; 


Lamartine’s Childe Harold. 


or— 
** With admiration earth's almost replete ;” 


and the mixing up of different tenses 
of verbs in the same stanza, when the 
time of action is the same, occur too 
frequently. The following verses will, 
however, give a fair and favourable idea 
of our translator’s manner. They are 
descriptive of Harold’s residence near 
Genoa :— 


“There summer's gentle breath is softly felt, 
Where hill ‘neath hill descends from 
heights sublime, 
The north wind blows from realms where 
snows ne'er melt, 
Revelling in fragrance ofa sunny clime, 
Until embalmed with odours in their 
prime, 
A mansion here is seen where cypress trees 
As types of sadness and of deathless 
time, 
Are mute and motionless as if no breeze 
Would dare upon those dark prophetic ones 
to seize. 


“ And oft upon that pile they cast their 
gloom, 
"Mid intervals of heaven's reflected light, 
Looking like dark forebodings of the tomb, 
Whose glare falls ghastly on the trou- 
bled sight, 
Yet clustering myrtles here were glad 
and bright, 
Tracing the outline both of hill and glade, 
And nature’s carpet which had felt no 
blight, 
With mazy walks that in their wildness 
strayed, 
Where climbed the fond clematis o’er the 
colonnade. 


“There gardens fragrant with rich orange 
trees, 
Above the flattened roofs exotics fling, 
And with their golden fruit perfume the 
breeze, 
While whispering waters seem at eve to 
bring 
The coolness of the zephyr'’s gentle wing, 
Beyond this scene, from hallowed domes 
on high, 
Sad bells are heard, the knell of time to 
ring, & 
Then bursts Genoa on the ravished eye, 
Fuir daughter of the deep emerging towards 
the sky.”—pp. 10, 11. 


We now come upon a group of flow- 
ers, which, though “ wild” enough in 
many respects, have too foreign an 
aspect to be classed with the simple 
indigenous plants which we had in cgn- 
templation at the beginning~ of this 
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article. Exotics they unquestionably 
are, but still possessed of a hardy and 
vigorous constitution, which enables 
them to strike their roots deep and firm 
in the not ungenial soil of English 
poetry. They, however, perpetually 
remind one—and not unpleasingly—of 
the great German original from whose 
prolific seed they have grown. That 
parent tree, a wonderful tree of good 
and evil, like unto that which grew in 
the midst of Paradise, which the crea- 
tive hand of Goethe planted in the 
midst of the smiling garden of modern 
poetry. Of its tempting fruits, the 
most inquiring and the most philoso- 
phical spirits have been the foremost to 
taste. The false promise of the ancient 
tempter, that those who would eat of 
that fruit would not die, seems to be 
fulfilled by the modern Mephistophiles, 
if we are to judge of that fact by the 
increasing vitality and probable immor- 
tality of the author of Festus, the great- 
est English devourer of the forbidden 
fruit of Faust that has yet appeared. 
Another promise, that of becoming like 
unto gods, seems also to have attained 
its fulfilment. To the poets of this 
school nothing is hidden, nothing is 
unknown ; they dart through space 
with the rapidity of a comet, are present 
at the accouchment of Chaos, see the 
infant worlds wrapped in “the trailing 
garments of the night” as in swaddling- 
clothes, and handed over to Time, the 
wet-nurse of creation. They look on 
while the spirit of development or 
change closes up the lids of some de- 
crepid old planet, whose euthanasia they 
sing, or stand trembling before the 
Angel of Destruction, who, like Saturn, 
devours the baby worlds as they are 
born. Of this school of poets the latest, 
the most healthy, and the most com- 
prehensible, is Mr. Scott, the author of 
*Lelio,”* a poem full to overflowing 
of the tenderest teaching, possessing 
much grace and power, and favourably 
distinguished from many of its class by 
a pure morality and an enlightened but 
undoubting Christianity. 

The object of the poem seems to be 
to show what misery and sin may be 
avoided or atoned for, and what virtue 
and happiness attained, by the constant 
conviction and recollection that the 
ever-waking eye of God himself is fixed 


* Lelio, a Vision of Reality ; Hervor and other Poems. 


Lendon: Chapman and Hall. 1850. 
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steadily upon us in our every action. 
This feeling is not brought home to the 
hearts of the characters in the drama, 
through the agency of that internal 
monitor which lies in the — of 
every one’s breast, and which will speak 
if we but give it time and opportunity 
to make itself heard. With striking 
originality this is effected in some of 
the scenes between Lelio and the Angel, 
by what may be called an external con- 
science. When the vague feelings 
which but too often * come, like sha- 
dows, so depart,” instead of passing 
thus unproductively over the heart, take 
bodily shape before the eye, and thus 
really move and influence the possessor, 
who then becomes a spectator. 

“Some years since,” says Mr. Scott, 
in his preface, ‘‘I amused myself with 
contemplating the probable result in the 
case of a man about to commit what he 
felt to be a crime, were he suddenly to 
behold the animated eye-ball, as it were, 
of the Phidian Jupiter fixed on him, and 
flashing with divine indignation. He could 
searcely move, I thought, toward the 
commission of the meditated act, under 
the influence of that forbidding gaze. 

‘The question then naturally arose, 
whether there may not alvently exist 
something analogous to that fabled glance 
for all who would not willingly exclude 
it from their vision—something which, 
unlike the beaming of a material eye, 
would not, as long as it was duly re- 
garded, grow familiar from sameness or 
weak by repetition.” 


Perhaps the best illustration of this 
idea, and certainly the most effective 
scene in this dramatic poem is the one 
we are about to quote. It must be 
premised that Lelio is invisible, being 
carried about through space for the 

urposes of instruction, by an Angel. 
Ihe machinery of this portion of the 
poem differs slightly, if at all, from that 
used in ** Queen Mab,” Cain,” ‘Fes. 
tus,” and their imitations. Lronris the 
representative of that too common class 
of men whom thoughtlessness and pas- 
sion carry to the commission of crimes, 
bitterly, though unavailingly, to be re- 
pented of ever after. He is well con- 
trasted by Lelio with another of the 
characters in the poem, Ridolfo, whose 
colder and duller nature 


By Patrick Scott. 
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“ Owns no salient sin 
To carve into a virtue; but the other 
Is undersown with good, which the hot soil 
Hath ripen’d into evil.”—p. 7. 


Inya has been already seen by LEtto 
in a vision, but never before in living, 
breathing lite. With these explana- 
tions, we shall let the scene speak for 
itself :— 


“ ScENE vil.—A Grove, opening on a level 
country at the foot of mountains. 


LELIO, ANGEL, LEONE, ILYA. 


“ ANGEL, 
‘What seest thou, Lelio ?’ 


** LELIO. 
‘I see two beings— 
My friend Leone, and—may God uphold me! 
It is the same—it is the same—'tis she, 
The maiden that I saw in heavenly vision, 
Now clothed in radiant earth, what does she 
here ? 
Mercy of Heaven! what does she here with 
him? 
Thou too—dost thou not see them? then— 


ANGEL. 
What, Lelio ? 
“ LELIO. 


Protect her, save her, dash him into nothing 
With instant thunder ! 


“ ANGEL. 


Thou didst wish to view 
Things such as these, and now—thou hast 
thy wish. 


* LELIO. 


Look! look! behind them rise two mighty 
shapes, 
Like those of angels; both are beautiful ! 
The face of one beams as the evening star, 
Magnificently mild ; the other’s brow 
Is like a thunder-cloud when torn by light- 
ning. 
“ ANGEL. 


Thy friend—he cannot see thee—hark! he 
speaks. 


“TEONE. 


Dear Ilya! how I blame these leaden lips 

That lack such glowing utterance as befits 

The man who dares love thee—oh! hopeless 
task, 

An angel’s beauty asks an angel's tongue, 

Thou dost not love me, Ilya ? 


«‘ ILYA. 
Nay, Leone, 
But I like not thy love: whene’er thy 
image, 
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Too often, and too dear, before me rises, 

I hear a voice, a little voice, though sound - 
ing 

Above the fluttering of this foolish heart, 

Which cries, ‘ Beware of an unrighteous idol, 

By fancy forged, whose feet of clay would 
soil 

The temple of a maiden’s mind.’ 


“LEONE. 
Tis right! 
Nor would I stain thy purity! but say 
Impurity, what is it? It invites 
The forward coarseness of a gross desire, 
And words of a free import; it is based 
On the mere hunger of an animal passion, 
Which feeds and is appeas’d; but oh! not 
such 
The love I feel; ’tis not self-satiate, 
It lives but in the life it draws from thee ! 
Yes! if the fire that burns within me finds 
Its natural outbreak in a warm regard, 
Tempering its strength behind the veil which 
o'er it 
Thy bashful beauty throws—is this impurity? 
Then be it mine! this noble ardour, not 
The flickering of a ceremonial flame! 
We can but love, we cannot love more dearly, 
If some weak words, which the heart does 
not hear, 
Were mutter’d o'er our union—dear, dear 
Ilya! 
“ LELIO. 
Look! how that better spirit droops the 
shelter 
Of his refulgent wings in sad submission ; 
The other angel's haughty lips are lifted 
Into a smile which victory wins from scorn. 


“ LEONE. 
Turn, turn my Ilya; in the faithful clasp 
Of these fond arms thou’'lt find a magic 
circle, 
Where joy alone can force an entrance—Ilya! 


* ANGEL. 
Back, Lelio, thy mission is not here! 


“ LELIO. 


But see, but see, that heavenly guardian 
turns 
His parting step—Oh! go not, go not! row, 
The demon-angel spreads his pinions o’er 
The panting maid; his fearful countenance 
Breathes into hers! All-seeing God! how 
chang’d 
The freshness of that beauty—she is fallen ; 
Fall’n from the height of her commanding 
charms 
To slave for a low passion! o’er her cheek 
Creeps the pollution of consenting thought ; 
The vestal shrine of her deep eye is lit 
With an unholy longing. Hell hath painted 
Each feature in hot colours!  Pitiless spirit, 
Why didst thou bring me here? I did not 
seek 
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This hideous sight—so pure—so beautiful— 
Foul, foul—Oh ! God that I might die, might 
die! 
“ LEONE. 
Come, Ilya come, love calls, can we be deaf 
Unto that wise enchantment? see his lips 
Pout with the promis’d pleasure! come, 
delay 
Is waste of joy when time intensifies 
The feeling of delight ; instead of plain 
And country garb, thou shalt have queenly 
vesture, 
And change the dulness of thy rustic fellows 
For braver spirits, who have open eyes 
For such as thee; and for thy mother’s 
cottage— 


“ LELIO. 
See! the returning step of that bright angel; 
Oh! aid her, aid her, in the name of Him 
Who made creation, on— 


“ TLYA. 
My mother’s cottage ! 
Who spake of that? Methought amid the 
whirl 
Of passion sounding in my ears, there came 
A voice which spake about my mother’s 
cottage ; 
And then, the hand of some mysterious 
power 
Stamped it in ice upon this burning heart ! 
*Tis small and humble, but the air around it 
Is very pure! Am I awake ? 


“ LELIO. 


* Lo, how 
A moon-like radiance from that angel's 
wings 
Silvers upon the face of the rapt maiden 
The hues that burnt there blushfully—and 
thou— 
Back, back, thou thing of evil! 


“ILYA, 
It is real! 
Real—yet how strangely in this beating 
breast, 
There stirs an unreality of life, 
That lifts me from myself and whispers, 
‘ Think,’ 
Who is it lives, forgotten not forgetting, 
Within that lowly dwelling? What will she, 
Who hath so often felt for thee, feel when 
She misses her on whom her aged eyes 
Fell, as their daily treasure, her too, fled 
From the dear fold of those expecting arms, 
To this dark pleasure. "I'is enough—I thank 
thee, 
Merciful Heaven, and thee, Leone, too, 
For that one word—Oh! say it but again, 
And I could bless thee—ha! defy thee, too ! 
Away! thou canst not touch me. Heaven's 
high hand 
Is o’er me, on me—thine, Leone, thine, 
Falls from me nerveless, as did his who laid 
it 
On God's own prophet, thus— 


“ LELIO. 
Oh ! let me not 
Faint ere I fill my gaze! Before me springs, 
Expanding visibly the fresh growth of beauty; 
An exhalation of divinity 
Clings to her like an atmosphere, each limb 
Seems moulded by the Deity anew, 
While the blue veins swell proudly, as if 
erying, 

It were a damning shame on him who tried 
To soil that glorioustemple! ‘Tis a shrine 
Where saints might worship ! 


“ ANGEL. 
She was formed from dust. 


* LELIO, 


Dust! ay, a most brilliant dust, of which 

Each atom wasa star! I may speak madly, 

But to be madden’d by a cause like this 

O’erweighs a world of reason. I dare tell 
thee, 

All angel as thou art, thou hast not seen, 

In Heaven’s own courts, a thing more 
beautiful 

Than that I gaze on; mind and matter there 

Are so consummately fused by the Great 
Artist 

Into a strange and most divine communion ! 

Life were too short to look; I do, I do 

Look on the master-effort of a God, 

The point at which Omnipotence arriv’d, 

And stopp’d when it made woman! She is 
gone, 

Moving along in stately beauty, like 

The chariot of a king; and yet not gone ; 

Space seems made up of mirrors, multiplying 

Her magic presence, as if viewless spirits 

Cloth’d their immortal essence in the form 

She wore, as next to Heaven's; whose 
musical lips 

Draw the rich air she breath’d, and then ex- 
hale it 

In one enchanting measure—listen ! listen !” 


A “Song of the Angels” follows, 
which is a long and elaborate ode in 
praise of woman, which, however in- 
teresting from its subject and mode of 
treatment, we must omit. A song 
which runs to the length of six or 
seven mortal pages would be rather 
formidable, even though proceeding 
from the lips of an angel. ‘The enthu- 
siastic admiration expressed by Lelio 
for liya prepares the reader for their 
future union. Their next meeting 
(at which the poem abruptly termi- 
nates) is after her final extrication 
from the unworthy suit of Leone, who 
himself is converted to repentance and 
virtue by beholding the-wreck of Nina, 
one whom he had seduced by the same 
arts and flatteries that were, fortu- 
nately, unsuccessful in the case of 
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Ilya. Riorro also meets with his 
deserts, in an effective but rather 
melodramatic scene. Of course, ina 
fantastic drama like this, probability 
can be outraged with impunity; but 
it does tax our indulgence to the ut- 
most to listen to such unlikely language 
as this, addressed by a rude wooer to 
a countrywomian in an Alpine valley :— 


“ Nay, fair one, fly not, for thou canst not be 
A Daphne if I follow ; better, too, 
Live like a woman, warm with living blood, 
Than a cold tree beneath the unpitying 

sky. 

’Tis vain, I tell thee—then, Apollo-like, 
But more successful than the god—I chase 
Thy fruitless flight !"—p. 66. 


This may be “ the art of love,” but, 
if so, it certainly must be Ovid's and 
not Nature’s. Passing over defects 
of this kind, which, probably, the au- 
thor did not consider incumbent on 
him to attend to or omit, we have many 
passages to praise for their felicity or 
power. There are a number of single 
lines or sentences which please one for 
their sententious clearness or novelty, 
of which the following may serve as 
examples :— 

LOVE. 
“The child of madness, and the sire of pain.” 
p. 3. 
A striking figure :— 


** Horrible animation, like a corpse, 
Awakening in its grave.” p- 17. 


FLOWERS. 


“ Sprinkling harmonious incense on the scene.” 
p. 22. 


Shelley, in the ‘Sensitive Plant,” 
has nearly the same idea :— 


“ And hyacinths purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from their bells a sweet peal 
anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like an odour within the sense.” 


HEALTH AND DEATH. 


“The limits of red health, and pale-brow’d 
death.” p- 19. 


In the notes to this poem, Mr. Scott 
introduces two translations from the 


* «Poems, Legendary and Historical.” 
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Persian; by his friend, George Maxwell 
Batten, which, we regret, we have not 
space to introduce. They are both 
very beautiful, and make us join with 
Mr. Scott in lamenting the premature 
death of one who had evidently such 
taste and capacity for the illustration 
and translation of oriental poetry. 

We regret that the author of 
* Lelio” has thought proper to pub- 
lish ‘*‘ Hervor,” the second poem in 
his volume. Jokes which have nei- 
ther wit nor originality to recommend 
them, about ‘Chisholm Anistey’s 
Speeches,” and Joseph Hume's head, 
and illustrations drawn from the Duke 
of York’s column in Regent-street, 
and the ‘“* Jack Robinson” of school- 
boys (vide p. 104), seem very much 
out of place after the dignity, eleva- 
tion, and pathos of “ Lexro.” If Mr. 
Scott had sent us ** Hervor” in MS. 
we, perhaps, might have relished it as 
an unpretending squib; but, why pub- 
lish it? You are capable of better 
things, Mr. Scott, so “ne more of 
that, an’ thou lovest us.” 

“* Poems, Legendary and Histori. 
cal,”* form the next group in our Sum- 
mer garland. They are remarkable, 
at least, for the sort of literary partner- 
ship to which they owe their birth— 
an arrangement which is less common 
and much less successful in our time 
than in ‘‘the brave days of old,” 
when Beaumont and Fletcher, those 
“two noble kinsmen” (by the consan- 
guity of kindred genius), merely car- 
ried to a greater and more successful 
issue a practice common among their 
cotemporaries, and which the greatest 
of them all did not think it beneath 
him to adopt. It is wonderful to think 
how these old but glorious poets—we 
mean the entire constellation of dra- 
matists, from the morning-star of Mar- 
low, flashing and glittering in the un- 
occupied sky, a portent and a pro- 
phecy, to the mild vesper light with 
which it faded away with Shirley—it 
is a wonder, we say, what a uniformit 
of richness and vigour characterised all 
those writers, With the exception of 
one great luminary, in whose supreme 
effulgence they were for a time entirely 
lost, and by whose light they are now 
only descried by many—with that ex- 
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ception, it would be difficult, supposing 
many of their plays to have been pub- 
lished anonymously, to assign them 
to their proper authors. How sepa- 
rate Dekkar from Webster, Peele from 
Greene, Marlow from Chapman? How, 
in the plays which several of these 
writers wrote conjointly, give each his 
eculiar share? Even with Shakspeare 
imself this difficulty has been felt. 
Critics have fought, as only rival 
critics can fight, as to what portions 
of ** Pericles,” ‘ ‘Titus Andronicus,” 
and “The Two Noble Kinsmen,” 
were written by the great master, and 
what by an inferior hand. It is not 
easy satisfactorily to account for the 
decadence of this practice, once so 
rich in glorious and immortal results. 
Perhaps it was owing to the want of 
mere personal vanity or literary lion- 
ism that characterised these old giants; 
or, perhaps, they looked on dramatic 
authorship as a mere profession, and 
troubled their heads no more about 
etting credit for their separate contri- 
utions to whatever work was required 
in the market, than Messrs. Barnwell 
and Cresswell, or Adolphus and Ellis, 
do for their distinct shares in their 
useful reports. But, whatever the 
cause, the gentlemen of the long robe 
are the only persons who successfully 
and profitably keep alive this friendly 
coalition abandoned by the gentlemen 
of the sock and buskin—the tragic 
drama of the law superseding the le- 
gitimate drama of the stage. 
With the modern poets, the joint 
roduction of any elaborate work has 
= seldom attempted. In shorter 
poems, and humorous squibs, more in- 
stances occur. Southey and Coleridge 
united their rythmical forces to effect 
«The Fall of Robespierre,” and more 
successfully, to extend ‘ The Devil's 
Walk,” whileJames and Horace Smith 
will go down together to posterity with 
their ‘‘ rejected addresses,” addresses 
which posterity will not reject. As it 
is with kindred genius, so is it with 
kindred dulness or mediocrity. Stern- 
hold and Hopkins may be the repre- 
sentatives of the one class, Messrs. 
Freeman and Cox of the other. Their 
large and elegant volume, so well print- 
ed, so correctly written, so instructive 
as a graceful commentary on the clas- 
sical and historical works which seem 
to have suggested the materials of their 
ballads, in the same way that Lockhart 
or Macaulay seein to have supplied the 


former, is a positive embarrassment to 
us. As skilfully versified narratives, 
founded on picturesque or striking in- 
cident, Grecian, Lispano- Moorish, or 
Saxon history, they will be welcome to 
the more cultivated class of students 
in those several departments; but as 
BALLADS, we fear it will be a long time 
before they stir the heart of any Sir 
Philip Sidney of our time, “as with 
the sound of a trumpet.” What 
recalled to our mind the ancient 
dramatic partnerships, was the level 
uniformity, and ‘somewhat prosaic 
similarity, to which both the writers 
have reached. The poems of each 
certainly require the initial letters 
that are appended to their contribu- 
tions, without which it would be im- 
s0ssible for those who feel an interest 
in the subject, to be satisfied of their 
identity. The reason seems to be that 
neither of the gentleman are Poets, in 
any high sense of the term; they are 
men of learning and taste, with a ta- 
lent for correct and harmonious, if 
somewhat monotonous versification, ac- 
quirements and faculties sufficient to 
ensure enjoyment, obtain respect, but 
not to win immortality. 

It is difficult to find any passage suf- 
ficiently brief or striking for quotation ; 
but in justice to our authors, we must 
give one. Perhaps the commencement 
of the following Saxon ballad is as good 
a choice as we could make; it is by 
Mr. Freeman:— 


‘*WALTHEOF AT YORK. 
** Good news, good news for England, 

The promised help is nigh ; 

I saw this day, o'er Humber’s flood, 
The Danish raven fly. 

King Sweyn hath sent to rescue us, 
A goodly host and brave, 

And northern Jarls have bridled well 
The horses of the wave. 

The tall masts waved full gallantly, 
Like a forest on the sea, 

And the decks were thick with mighty 

men, 

All armed to set us free. 

So near the land I saw them, 
That while the tale I tell, 

I ween the host, on England's coast, 
Hath landed safe and well. 

Haste to the shore, King Edgar, 
Earl Waltheof, haste amain, 

To welcome Denmark's brother kings, 
With all their warrior train. 

King Sweyne hath sent his brother dear 
To battle for the right, 

And he hath sent his princely sons 
To follow hiin to fight, 
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Our men are flocking to the strand, 
From hamlet and from tower, 

And England's voice is raised on high, 
To greet the northman’s power. 

Haste to the shore, King Edgar, 
And send thy bodes amain, 

To bid the faithful men of York 
Await thy royal train. 

The citizens are up in arms, 
And round the castle wall, 

They cry aloud for England’s king, 
To rend the stranger’s thrall, 

Sir William in the castle hears, 
And trembles every hour, 

As the shout of freedom louder swells 
Around his leaguered tower. 

Let Danish jarl and Saxon thane 
To battle follow thee ; 

March straight upon the city, 
And Northumberland is free. 

The Bastard still in Winchester 
A little space may reign, 

But York hath owned her lawful lord, 
Of the old and kingly strain,” &c., &e. 


This is open and advised speaking, be- 
yond all question, which, if historically 
true, ought certainly to have attracted 
the notice of the Norman attorney- 

eneral of that day. When we state, 

owever, that there are about five 
hundred lines following those we have 
quoted, it may account for that emi- 
nent functionary not having filed a 
criminal information. 

«Poems, by W. C. Bennett,”* are 
entitled to a very honourable place in 
our cluster of wild flowers; indeed if 
this were not a monster bouquet (to 
suit the prevailing diseased taste for 
monsters of all sorts, there being mon- 
ster exhibitions, monster houses, of 
oo as well as otherwise, monster bal- 
oons, monster telescopes, monster mi- 
croscopes, and last of all, monster 
table-cloths), this book would supply a 
sufficient quantity of these “ earliest 
offerings of the spring.” The return 
of that beautiful season, so full of pre- 
sent delight and future hope, that time 
when 


“ After the slumber of the year, 
The woodland violets re-appear,” 


is its perpetually recurring theme and 
inspiration. That a genuinely poetic 
nature and temperament break out in 
these utterances, must be freely grant- 
ed to Mr. Bennett. No affectation 
would lead a writer to those perpe- 


* Poems. By W. C. Bennett. 
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tual repetitions—those ever-recurring 
praises of the common sights and 
sounds of nature, things which, to ordi- 
nary minds, are seen without wonder, 
and felt without enjoyment, but which 
are beautifully-enfolded mysteries 
and never-dying ravishment to the 
poet’s senses. The poet praises, because 
he loves ; and if he have “ the faculty 
divine,” he sings, because he would 
make other hearts feel the beauty that 
so delights his own. We speak of Mr. 
Bennett's poetical nature, not of his 
poetical works. As there are poets 


~ 
** Who have never penned 
Their inspiration = 


so there are poets who have penned 
their semi-inspirations too frequently, 
and of this latter class is Mr. Bennett. 
His poetry is the reverse of Tenny- 
son’s line— 


“ You cannot see the grass for flowers "— 


as the latter are choked and hid be- 
neath the rank vegetation of verbiage 
that surrounds them. Diffuseness is 
the curse of modern literature; bad 
enough when met in the awful shape 
of a three-volumed novel, or a tale in 
twenty monthly parts; but even far 
worse, in what should be the concen- 
trated essence of thought, feeling, and 
harmony—a lyric. In our modern 
songs the “linked sweetness” is, alas! 
too “long drawn out.” Instead of 
the rich, valuable, imperishable ore of 
an earlier day, we have the gossamer, 
attenuated gold leaf, which shines for 
a moment and is seen no more. Hear 
what a true critic says of a true lyrist, 
Walter Savage Landor of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. “I would rather,” he says, 
« have written his 


“ * Music, when soft voices die,’ 


than all Beaumont and Fletcher ever 
wrote, together with all their cotempo- 
raries, excepting Shakspeare.”+ ‘Lhis 
may be exaggeration, but the poem 
referred to contains just eight lines! 
Into how many would most of our liv- 
ing versifiers have diluted them? Into 
what innumerable, small, pretentious, 
shining trinkets would they have broken 
up this poetical Kooh-i-noor, this un- 
rivalled mountain of light ? 


London: Chapman and Hall. 


t The works of Walter Savage Landor, vol. ii. p. 157, 
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Mr. Bennett’s poems, beside the de- 
fect of diffuseness, have others that 
may not be so obvious to the general 
reader. He too often seems to sing, 
not from the direct inspiration of his 
theme, but from the treatment of the 
same subject by other writers. This 
is apparent in many of the poems. 
** The Dressmaker’s Thrush,” is but a 
weak paraphrase of Hood’s ghastly 
“Song of the Shirt,” the very key- 
note being the same in both. In his 
lines ** To the Skylark,” he not onl 
has the temerity to recall to mind Sheb- 
ley’s immortal “ Ode,” but absolutely 
to adopt, without «acknowledgment, 
some of its most striking figures. Thus, 
for Shelley’s ‘* Scorner of ‘the ground,” 
we have a Spurner of the earth’s an- 
noy,” and for his “ Singing still dost 
soar, and soaring ever singest,”’ the 
refrain of every verse of Mr. Bennett, 
“Soar and sing.” In ‘An Autumn 
Conceit in Greenwich Park,” Keats 
is laid under contribution. What is 


“ Sad sobber through September, 
Perchance thou dost remember 
The bursting of the rustling leaf in April’s 
tearful time,” 


but a different reading or echo of 
Keats’— 


‘Tn a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree ; 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity,” &c. 


When Mr. Bennett speaks for him- 
self he speaks well, and perhaps best of 
all in the sonnet form, To poets of his 
discursive nature, it is all the bettter 


** To be bound, 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground.” 


Here is one to the memory of Ado- 
nais :— 


*€ SONNET TO KEATS. 


“© NIGHTINGALE, thou wert for golden 
Junes, 

Not for the gusts of March! Oh, not for 
strife 

With wind and tempest was thy summer 
life, 

Mate of the sultry grasshopper, whose tunes 

Of ecstacy leap faint up steaming noons, 

Keen in their gladness as the shrilling fife ; 

With smiles not sighs thy days should have 
been rife 

With quiet, calm as sleep’s ‘neath harvest 
moons ; 


Thee, nature fashioned like the belted bee, 

Roamer of sunshine, fellow of the flowers, 

Hiving up honied sweets for man, to see 

No touch of tears in all thy radiant hours ; 

Alas, sweet singer, that thou might’st not 
live 

Sunned in the gladness that thou camest to 
give!”"—p. 98. 


Or this well-deserved tribute to 
Leigh Hunt, marred though it be by 
ungraceful elisions :— 


** SONNET TO LEIGH HUNT. 

‘ Spring flowers—spring flowers ’—all April’s 
in the cry ; 

Not the dim April of the dull grey street, 

But she of showers and sunbursts whom we 
meet 

On dewy field-paths, ere the daisy’s dry, 

And breezy hill-sides when the morning's 
high. 

‘ Spring flowers— spring flowers’—the very 
cry is sweet 

With violets and the airs that stay the feet, 

The showery fragrance of the sweet-briar nigh; 

Yet all and more than in that cry is found, 

Rises before us with thy pleasant name, 

Leicu Hunt; with the dear gladness of the 
sound, 

Into my close room all the country came ; 

Deep lanes and meadow-streams rose with 
the word, 

Aud through the hush of woods, the cuckoo’s 
call I heard.” —p. 156. 


Mr. Bennett is fond of the refrain or 
burden line, but is singularly unfortu- 
nate in the selection. Who on earth 
could read a number of Stanzas each 
concluding with— 


“ My box of mignionette”—p. 51, 


or this, of which the following is a 
specimen :— 


“‘ Wan brightener of the fading year, 
Chrysanthemum ; 
Rough teller of the winter near, 
Chrysanthemum,” &c,—p. 115, 


without laughing? On the whole, 
the two little poems we are about 
quoting please us better than anything 
else in the volume; and next to these 
some of the graceful little ‘ Epitaphs 
for Infants,’” 


“THE SEASONS. 
A BLUE-EYED child that sits amid the noon, 
O’erhung with a laburnum’s drooping 
sprays ; 
Singing her little songs, while softly round 
Along the grass the chequered sunshine 
plays, 
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“ All beauty that is throned in womanhood, 
Pacing a summer garden’s fountained 
walks ; 
That stoops to smooth a glossy spaniel down, 
To hide her flushing cheek from one who 
talks. 


“ A happy mother with her fair-faced girls, 
In whose sweet spring again her youth she 
sees, 
With shout, and dance, and laugh, and bound, 
and song, 
Stripping an autumn orchard’s laden trees. 


“ An aged woman in a wintry room ; 
Frost on the pane—without, the whirling 
snow ; 
Reading old letters of her far off youth, 
Of pleasures past and griefs of long 
ago.”—p. 15. 


The lime is a favourite tree of Mr. 
Bennett’s, as it deserves to be. He 
has several poems to its praise. One 
of them in this metre, the last line 
being kept up all through as arefrain:— 


‘* Pleasant is its sight to me, 
Pleasant will it ever be; 
Often shall I long to see, 
That lime before my window.”—p. 202. 


We do not know how it is, but we 
never can read this poem without hum- 
ming it to the air of “The Rakes of 
Mallow,” a combination rather in- 
jurious to its serious effect. ‘The follow- 
ing is fortunately not so suggestive. 
With it we shall take leave of Mr. 
Bennett, hoping and certain of meet- 
ing him soon again. 


‘© AN AUTUMN SONG. 


“ Lime—golden lime! 
Bright burst thy greenness forth to April's 
tearful wooing, 
Thronged of the booming bee in verdurous 
summer's prime ; 
Ah, sere and shrivelling now the miry way 
tis strewing : 
Lime—golden lime ! 


“ Lime—golden lime ! 
What though thy parting leaves, the wailing 
winds are calling ! 
What though to sereness all hath changed 
thy vernal prime! 
Why should we mourn that fast thy golden 
splendour’s falling : 
Lime—golden lime! 


* The Children of Nature: a Poem. 
Majesty. 1851. 
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“ Lime—golden lime ! 


Yes—thou in thought shalt come when 
gloomy gusts are shrilling 
Along the wan white snows in winter’s hue- 
less time, 
The chill and pallid day with autumn glory 
filling : 
Lime—golden lime.”—p, 103. 


“The Children of Nature: a 
Poem,’” is a small, but interesting 
yublication ; unpretending and modest 
in its external appearance, and pub- 
lished anonymously. It is a modern 
Idyl, with much of the pastoral beauty 
of older specimens, but having allu- 
sions to philosophical and slides 
questions specially appertaining to the 
passing century. In both respects it 
reminds us occasionally of * Rosalind 
and Helen;” a resemblance which 
seems more than accidental, from the 
names of two of the characters, ‘“‘ Ro- 
sina” and “Helen” being almost 
identically the same ; while the frank 
avowals of Ernest sound very like the 
free sentiments of ** Lionel” in Shel- 
ley’s poem. The scene is laid princi- 
pally in the county of Wicklow, and 
some very pleasing, if not accurate, 
descriptions of its romantic scene 
are given, which contrast well wit 
the author’s reminiscences of Switzer- 
land and Germany. In the following 
lines several scenes, well known to 
many of our readers, are introduced ; 
but the pronunciation given to the 
name of the most famous locality men. 
tioned, not being “racy of the soil,” 
betrays the secret, that the author is 
not a genuine native. 


‘* See how yon yellow moonbeams play 
On Douce’s summits worn and grey, 
Making the mountain passes drear, 
Like gates of Death’s dark realms appear! 
There, winding, goes the rocky way 
That leads to gloomy, lone Loch Bray ; 
While, further south, lies Glendalough, 
No ghastlier spot the isle can shew ; 
The silent city of the dead,” &c.—p. 33. 


Without stopping to object to the 
adjective ‘‘ghastlier,” which is quite 
inappropriate to the place, what, we 
venture to ask, would King O'Toole or 
St. Kevin say to this modern mispro- 
nunciation of the name of their city of 
the Seven Churches. It would, we 


Edinburgh; T. Constable, Printer to her 
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think, nearly drive them out of their 
seven senses. ‘To prevent further 
mistakes, we beg to suggest this cor- 
rection of the couplet— 


“ While, further south, lies Glendalough,” 
(A shocking word, that rhymes with 


shock !) 


The following lines are pretty, but 
are too general and vague for the scene 
described. Those at the end are too 
glaringly inaccurate. 


** ACT III.—SCENE II. 
(Summit of Sugar Loaf). 


EMILY, CHARLES MORTON. 


Morton.—The mists are rising thick and fast, 
And shrilly whistling comes the blast ; 
Hark! how ’tis sighing down below, 
Where hight the purple heathers glow, 
Where distant feed the mountain sheep, 
Beneath yon grey and moss-clad steep ; 
The glorious sun, that but awhile 
Made all around a happy smile, 
Until the gloomiest dullest spot 
Seemed clothed in dress it owneth not, 
No longer knows through mist to trace 
The way to this our resting-place. 
Lo! now awhile the dense cloud fled, 
The landscape glimmers wide outspread, 
And merry voices from the vale 
Come borne upon the fresh’ning gale ; 
We sit secure, while showers of rain 
Pour fresh beneath, o’er hill and plain. 
How dreary ’tis to hear below 
The childish laugh, the cattle’s low; 
The dash of waves along the shore, 
And far the cataract’s surging roar, 
The bleat of mountain yearling flocks, 
The wild bird's call among the rocks, 
The cock’s hoarse challenge, loud and shrill, 
The geese that seek the mountain rill.” 

p. 49. 


One must have very long ears, in- 
deed, to hear all those different sounds 
from the summit of the Sugar Loaf 
Mountain. 

Some of the most pleasing passages 
are those descriptive of plants, of 
which the author shows the good taste 
of being exceedingly fond. The effect 
is somewhat marred by the rather os- 
tentatious display of botanical know- 
ledge, of which, perhaps, the most 
flagrant instance is that where Helen, 


describing the scenery of the Tyrol, 
speaks of the ‘‘ resin-flowing pines.” — 
p- 39. Heaven preserve us from so 
exact a young lady! Here is a cluster 
of blossoms and flowers for our gar- 
land. The lines are descriptive of a 
garden :— 


“ When woodbine, twined with passion- 
flower, 
Weigh down the jasmin-cover'd bower, 
With helianth, and fragrant pea, 
In bloom, beneath the broad gean-tree ; 
Snap-dragon, snake-convolvuli, 
Carnations of most various dye; 
Blue prickly borage, and the tall 
Gaunt hollyhock, supreme o’er all.”” 
p. 22. 

We think it very likely we shall 
meet with the author of ‘* The Chil- 
dren of Nature” in some more matur- 
ed and elaborate performance. Will 
he permit us to suggest, in all kindli- 
ness, the omission from his future 
writings of a false rhyme, which, in 
the present poem, becomes absolutely 
ludicrous from its repetition, It is 
the rhyming of such words as “ day,” 
**may,” say,” &c., with words ter- 
minating simply with the letter y, 
precededgby a consonant. Such as 
‘ poesy,” * novelty,” &c., which must 
be pronounced “ poesay,” “ noveltay,” 
&c., if they are meant to rhyme. An 
occasional word or two of this kind is 
of course allowable; but with our au- 
thor it seems done by design. We 
have marked more than thirty in- 
stances of it, and, as we said, it pro- 
duces a fatally ludicrous effect. 

As the benevolent intention of the 
author of our next poem, ‘The Ocean 
Monarch,”* must have been long since 
carried out, we do not fear that we 
shall greatly diminish “ the proceeds of 
the sale” by two quotations, one of 
which he intends for * prose,” and the 
other for ‘‘ verse.” We greatly fear 
the ‘frail barque” to which he alludes 
in his preface met with a speedier ship- 
wreck than even the ill-fated vessel of 
which he writes. Fortunately, the cargo 
was not very valuable, and no ballast 
even was thus wantonly 


* In the deep bosom of the ocean (monarch) buried.” 


* The Ocean Monarch ; a poetic narrative, with an original account, in prose, 
of the loss of this ill-fated vessel. The proceeds of the sale will be devoted to the 
benefit of the surviving sufferers. By James Henry Legg. Liverpool: Deighton 
and Laughton. London: Smith, Elder, and Co: 


1851.] 
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“ This is my first venture,” says Mr. 
Legg (although the ‘first step’ would 
be more in keeping with his name); “like 
a frail barque which is newly launched, 
alone I leave the shores of Retirement 
that have sheltered me, and, abroad on 
the waters that have no path, I sail to the 
deep ocean of —— public opinion! [We 
thought Mr. Legg saw his inevitable 
destiny, and was about making a candid 
confession, but we are disappointed. ] 

** My boldness had not so far tempted 
me,” continues Mr. Legg, touchingly, 
“had I not found a guide. My pilot is 
the hand of charity ; my haven the good 
feeling of the world ; the wind that may 
impel this to success or doom it to de- 
struction, are the kindly welcome or the 
bitter censure, with the as fatal calm of 
neglect, and my freight is consigned to 
those who have been the sufferers by the 
dreadful visitation which I have made the 
subject of my narrative. 

** Thus, then, on the broad stream I 
glide—away to the unknown and unfa- 
thomable depths of that ocean [I steer. 
Asking for a welcome, thus I pass, and 
to the judgment of the growing world 
commit my offering and my shallop’s 
fate.” 


What a mistake Mr. Legg has made! 
The above extract he has the modesty 
to print as mere prose, while to the 
following all the honours of verse are 
given. But charity, we know, is pro- 


verbially blind :— 


“ Now turn we to the beings who have known 

And felt this tenderness, Some I have said 

Remained in the Affonso, others were 

Received on board the steamer “ Prince of 
Wales,” 

Before unnamed, though in the work of love 

And of humanity she bore her part 

Right nobly with her crew: these she bears 
now . 

With her upon her route—the yacht we called 

The “ Ocean Queen,” before whose owner’s 
hand, 

And all on board her had saved many an one, 

Having arrived so early on the spot, 

Now bears her freight back to the port again 

With the Affonso. Gallantly they sail, 

Each one containing many a noble heart 

Swelling with pride (that we might well for- 
give), 

While the poor sufferers they bear are fed ' 

And cloth’d with all spare garments, every 
thing : 

That kindest hands could tend ‘and ‘wary 
hearts give 

On board them both were yielded unto them.” 

p. 68. 


Perrin. 1851. 
{ Imagination ; an original Poem. 


Buds and Leaves—Imagination. 


By Spero; 


35 


‘* Prose run mad” would be a digni- 
fied appellation for this. It is the very 
drivelling idiotcy of scribbling. 

*¢ Buds and Leaves’”* is the name of a 
little emanation from “ the Manchester 
School” of poets. It is a modest 
but correct title, as it candidly lays no 
claim to those productions of the poe- 
tical tree which are alone valuable— 
namely, blossoms and fruit. As with 
most books of this class, it contains 
passages which are provokingly quizzi- 
ble, as this one, for instance, addressed 
to an “old watch :"— 


“Thou dusty dummy ! 
There’s value in thee, though as dingy brown 
As any mummy.”—p. 13. 


But we (Anthony Poplar, to wit) shall 
be merciful to our half namesake, Mr, 
Anthony, jun., on that account, as 
well as for the nationality of the fol- 
lowing imitation of the Rhine Song :— 
_ 
‘* SONG OF THE WYE. 

“‘ They’ll ne’er surpass thee, never, 

Our own enchanting Wye, 
Whilst Nature’s works shall charm the soul, 

And beauty please the eye, 
There’s not a stream in all the world, 

Not e’en the worshipped Rhine, 
Where shores reveal the beautiful 

More beautiful than thine. 


“ They'll ne’er surpass thee, never, 
Our own enchanting Wye, 

Though thousand streams are glittering 
Beneath the glittering sky. 

What is the blue Garonne to thee, 
Or yet the Alp-born Rhone ? 

Thy blended grace ‘and witthery 
Are thine, and thine alone. ae 

“ They'll ne’er surpass thee, nevér, 
Whilst ‘thou shalt take thy way 

By Coldwell’s rocky battlements; 
And Tintern’s ruin grey; 

Whilst, o'er thy tide okt Chepstow's towers. 
Their, shadows, proudly cast, . 

Whilst Clifford’s hogry wreck shall bid 
Defiance to the blast.”—p, 97. ,, 


ff Imagination,;’ ¢ asthe subject of a 
didactic and descriptive, poem, seems. to 
have been pretty, well exhausted. by 
Akenside., The astonishing, discoveries 
of modern, science, the mastery which 
man has already gained over some: of 
the most powerful and. subtle,agencies 


* “Buds and Leaves.” By Joseph Anthony, jun. Manchester: Burge and 


London: Dayid Bogue. 
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of Nature, since the appearance of 
«The Pleasures of the Imagination,” 
where truth has literally become strang- 
er than fiction, present almost. insupe- 
rable difficulties to an adequate treat- 
ment of thistheme. Poetry, to obtain 
any successful results at present, must 
imitate the direction of material science; 
and as that has abandoned ballooning, 
and the clouds, for geology and the 
electric wire, so must the former aban- 
don its “airy nothings,” and send the 
electric current of its inspiration 
through the hidden recesses of the 
human heart. Our present author is, 
at any rate, inadequate to the task ; 

and even in the humble flight that he 
essays, his wing too often fails him. 
His sentiments are generous ; his ver- 
sification tolerably correct ; but his 
fatal facility of sinking destroys even 
what little these two qualities, unassist- 
ed by something higher, might achieve. 
For instance, speaking of “liberty, je 
says :— 


* From heart to heart her sacred spirit flies 

From eye to eye, till despotism dies. 

When Brutus rose he /evell’d Tarquin’s race; 

The strong-nerv’d Tell removed his land’s 
disgrace ; 

Our Hampden gain’d the cause for which he 
fell— 

Stern Cromwell rose upon a monarchs knell.” 

p. 41. 


Our author, we suppose, would in- 
sist that this description of Cromwell’s 
rise was not only poetry, but sound 
sense. The poem is dedicated to 
Charles Dickens, who, it appears, read 
it in manuscript. 

“‘ University Prize Poems’™ should 
find their appropriate immortality 
in the Universrry Macazine. As 
we read the title-page, we felt our 
heart beginning to expand at the 
gratifying fact of adding another na- 
tive national bard to the list of illus- 
trious Irishmen. We were also not a 
little proud that the same alma mater 
which had given birth to Thomas 
Browne the younger, had now pro- 
duced ao Browne the elder (we 
should hope). It was only when we 
read the o page of the volume we 
discovefed our mistake. Mr. Browne, 
after returning his thanks “to the 
Senior and Junior Fellows,” for heir 


kindness and impartiality to the au- 
thor during his examination, addresses 
his fellow-townsmen, of whom we in- 
nocently believed ourselves one, in the 
following terms :— 


‘* And to you, my fellow-townsmen, 
who have so often rallied round the rus- 
tic harp of a young minstrel ; you who 
have so often breathed the voice of praise 
in my ear, what can I say? When the 
heart is full, the lips, sometimes, refuse 
to speak ; but you will find its feelings 
expressed in a little song, entitled ‘ The 
hearts that beat behind me.’ May pros- 
perity in every way attend the town of 
Nottingham (!) from its greatest manu- 
facturer to the humblest minstrel that 
may tune his harp to its praise, is my 
best and farewell wish.” 


After this crushing of our patriotic 
hopes, we really cannot be over indul- 
gent to our author. We shall only 
say of his “ Prize Poems,” that were 
they the best that were ever written, 
the praise would not be very great, and 
his “Prize Poems” are not the best, 
notwithstanding that he informs us, in 
his preface, that ‘‘ their subjects were 
chosen by great men,” so that Bishop 
Heber’s Palestine” may still be re- 
garded as the first of the class. If our 
poet, ere his departure for India, feels 
disposed to “ get savage” with us for 
our verdict, we cannot help it. We 
shall address him, in the concluding 
lines of his own “ Rajah of Sarawak,” 
which will serve for a valediction as 
well as quotation :— 


“ Farewell, young savage, we can feel 
Thy wound; although we cannot heal.” 
p. 94, 

Our present garland has now almost 
approached that size and completeness 
that we had pre-arranged, in our wis- 
dom, it should reach and attain. We 
have, however, reserved a small space 
forthe introduction of a few wild Indian 
plants, whose names and peculiarities 
we take some pride in being the first 
to make publicly known at this side of 
the Atlantic ferry. Let not the reader 
start aghast at the formidable appear- 
ance those names make on paper. We 
can assure him that, like Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s play, they are ‘ not 
so bad as they seem.” The volume 
which contains those choice treasures, 


* “ University Prize Poems.” By Frank Browne, author of “ Lyra Rudis,” and 
other Poems, Dublin; Edward J. Milliken, 15, College- “green, 
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so dear to euphony and orthography, 
is a large, well-printed book, of 327 
pages ; its name is “ Frontenac.”* It 
1s written by a gentleman who glories 
in the name of Street, and who, on 
that account alone, cannot object to be 
“walked into.” In sober seriousness, 
a more curious book than this we never 
opened ; curious for the hallucination 
of mind under which it must have 
been written; since, from the gravity 
of the author’s preface, it is plain, that 
he expected his most extraordinary 
vocabulary of names would have pro- 
duced a serious effect upon the reader, 
instead of the convulsions of laughter 
they assuredly will bring on any person 
who attempts their pronunciation. We 
shall presently give abundant instances 
of this peculiarity, even at that risk to 
our readers and ourselves. 

The subject of the poem is the in- 
vasion of the Iroquois territory, by 
the French Canadians, under Count 
Frontenac, in the year 1696, with all 
the horrors and atrocities that produc- 
ed that invasion and accompanied it. 
There is very considerable power in 
parts, but there is far too much scalp- 
ing, even for Indian warfare, and dis- 
gust, consequently, takes the place of 
terror. The redeeming portions of the 
book are occasional descriptions of the 
strange animal and vegetable life, and 
the sudden revival of nature in the 
Canadian forests, a few of which are 
really beautiful; some of these, at 
least, we shall extract. But his en- 
thusiasm for Indian nomenclature, in- 
dulged in the way he has indulged it, 
would have destroyed the work even of 
a true poet, if we can imagine any one 
so constituted giving way to such ab- 
surdity. What can we say to a man 
who calls the vine ‘‘ sa-ha-we,” and a 
wolf ** ta-yo-nee ;” a crow, ‘‘kah kah;” 
and a kettle, ‘‘kun-a-tah?” Is it to 
make us shun the evil spirit the more 
that we are obliged to speak of him as 
** Hah-no-gah-ate-gah, a word to make 
his brother imp, the printer's devil, go 
mad? Has ‘“ Yu-we-lon-doh” the 
swiftness of the wind; or ‘ Tah-won- 
ne-whus,’ the rapid flash of the light- 
ning, both of which objects he informs 
us they express. Would we recognise 
our old cunning friend the fox, under 
the appellation of ‘ ska-nux-heh,” or 
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aurora under the disguise of ‘ thu- 
ren-se-rah ?” And yet, these names, 
and many more, glare on us from every 
page, like the fiery glances of his own 
Indians from the thick jungle of his 
lines. Itis really the most uncomforta- 
able book that in all our critical ex- 
plorings we have ever met with, often 
as we have attempted to penetrate the 
boundless wilderness of verse, in the 
hope of meeting with the faint trail 
of the true poetical moccasin some- 
where on its surface. What critic, 
however courageous, would venture to 
express an unfavourable opinion of this 
book, if his fancy pictures to itself, the 
offended poet brandishing a remorse- 
less goose quill over his head, and 
singing the following “war song,” 
which he fears is addressed to him. 
self :— 


“ Hooh ! hooh ! how the panther springs, 
As flies the deer on affrighted wings !” 


(We have winged bulls and lions 
from Nineveh. Why not winged deer 
from Canada ?)— 


“ Hooh! hooh! how he rends his prey ! 
So will the On-on-dah-gahs slay! 
Hooh! whoop! how he rends his prey! 
So will the On-on-dah-gahs slay | 


“‘ Hooh! hooh! how the eagle screams, 
As the blood of the fawn from his talons 
streams! 
Hooh! hooh! how the woods ring out! 
So will the On-on-dah-gahs shout ! 
Hooh ! hooh ! how the woods ring out! 
So will the On-on-dah-gahs shout!” 


p- 61. 


Lord save us! we feel a cold shud- 
der run through us, the light leaves 
our eyes, and it is only by applying 
our finger to the “ ambrosial curls” 
with which we “ nod” (too often, we 
fear), that we satisfy ourselves that our 
‘“*dome of thought” does not bear a 
close but disagreeable resemblance to 
“the scalp.” 

We have said, that our author gives 
occasionally a pleasing description of 
the sights and sounds that gladden 
“the emerald woods” of Canada, in 
early summer. Here is one :— 


* “ Frontenac, a Poem.” By Alfred B. Street. London: Richard Bentley, New 


Burlington-street. 
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“With plumes were tipped the beechen 
sprays ; 
The birch long dangling tassels showed ; 
The oak still bare; but in a blaze 
Of gorgeous red the maple glowed ; 
With clusters of the purest white 
Cherry and shadbush charmed the sight, 
Like spots of snow the boughs among; 
And showers of strawberry blossoms made 
Rich carpets in each field and glade, 
Where day its kindliest glances flung, 
And air, too, hailed spring’s joyous sway ; 
The bluebird warbled clear and sweet. 
Then came the wren, with carols gay, 
The ’customed roof and porch to greet ; 
The mock-bird showed its varied skill ; 
At evening moaned the whippoor will, 
Type of the spring, from winter's gloom ! 
The butterfly new being found ; 
Whilst round the pink May-apple’s bloom 
Gave myriad drinking bees their sound. 
Great fleeting clouds the pigeons made, 
When near her brood the hunter strayed. 
Her limping lure the partridge tried ; 
Whilst in a glittering speck, that shot 
Rapid as thought, from spot to spot, 
Was the rich hummingbird descried.” 
p. 27. 
But his descriptions are not always 
so successful, as in the following in- 
stance :— 


* So still the scene, the river's lapse 
Along its course gave hollow sound, 

With some raised wavelet’s lazy slaps 
On log and stone around.” —>p. 65. 


Or the important incident which is 
gravely chronicled in those lines :— 


“ A duck, beside an isle of wood, 
Within a watery streak was steering, 
Dipping his green head in the flood, 
When, quick his bill of yellow rearing, 
With a loud whiz he flew away.”—p. 72. 


We have not yet introduced our In- 
dian warriors, of whose names we are 
tempted to make a litany, after the 
manner Southey availed himself of the 
Russian generals’ patronymics, in his 
** March to Moscow.” ‘the achieve- 
ment, however, is not worth the trou- 
ble, slight and easy though it would 
be. ' For we have— 


——" Sa-ha-wee” and ‘ To-yo-nee,” 

And “Non-yon-de-yoh,” and ‘ Hah-wen-ne 
yo,” 

And “ On-on-dah-gah” and “ Co-ha-ta-te- 
yah, 

And “ At-o-tar-ho” and “ Icar-jis-ta-yo,” 


And “ Hah-yah-do-yah” and “'To-ne-sah- 
ha,” 
And “Oawah-nah-dah-gah” and “ Hah- 
yah-do-yah,” 
And “ Nu-sill-i-mak-i-nak ” 
(With which we haven't the knack 
Torhyme. Pooh! look back, 
And there we will find “ Ad-in-on-dack,” 
Good enough, we suppose, 
For that, and for this we have “ Ho-nont- 
kohs.” 


That our readers may not imagine 
we are attempting to impose on them 
by fictitious names, we beg to present 
them with the following exact quota- 
tions, with which we shall conclude: — 


“ Brave Skan-an-do-ah, at a stride, 

Stood by the Atotarho’s side ; 
‘Ho-nont-kohs! Brothers!’ shouted he, 

‘ Peal out your whoops!’ And loud and free 
The brothers swelled the piercing sound, 
Crowding the Atotarho round. 
Ye-an-te-kah-noh sent his cry ; 

Shrill echoed Yu-we-lon-doh’s by, 

And Ka-i-na-tra pealed his high, 

All, save Ska-nux-hah.”—p. 210, 


Or this, which we find a few pages 
farther on :— 


“Shame, warriors of the Long House! Shame! 
Scorn Yon-non-de-yoh’s thunder flame. 
Have you forgot that here is burning 

The pure Ho-de-no-sonne fire ? 
Rather than, from its splendour turning, 
Leave it to Yon-non-de-yoh’s spurning, 

Around it glad should all expire.” 

p- 203. 


We could multiply examples, but 
they are unnecessary. The only slight 
glimmering conception the author 
seems to have had of the terrible effect 
of his proper (?) names steals out in 
the last line of the following quotation. 
It is the only true and honest confes- 
sion in the whole book :— 


“ Then towards the earth, and then around in 
air, 

The first imploring Ha-wen-ne-yo’s care, 

The next to soothe dark Ha-ne-go-ate-geh, 

The last to make all evil Genii flee !” 


p. 200. 


AND ALL Goop GENII, TOO, IF SUCH THERE BE, 
Say WE, 
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A PEEP REHIND THE SCENES DURING THE REHEARSAL OF A PANTOMIME. 


GENTLE reader, I take it for granted 
you are theatrical. That you love 
Shakspeare, Otway, Goldsmith, Sheri- 
dan, Knowles, and Bulwer; and that 
you repudiate Collier, Bedford, Styles* 
et id genus omne. That you consider 
a comic pantomime as the first of hu- 
man inventions, and the humours of 
the Clown and Pantaloon as the climax 
of earthly ingenuity, That you inva- 
riably accompany your thirteen chil- 
dren on the juvenile night, and that 
until the recurring anniversary, your 
ears are tingling, and your heart glow- 
ing with the recollection of the unso- 
phisticated shouts ofecstacy, proceeding 
from the thousand and one urchins 
congregated together on that memo- 
rable occasion. That you look back on 
it as a green oasis in your pilgrimage 
through life’s desert, and that you 
compassionate, with gentle benignity, 
those mistaken ascetics who hold it for 
a sin and a shame to laugh or be 
amused. These postulata being duly 
required and accorded, we shall under- 
stand each other perfectly, and travel 
merrily together through this article. 
Without them, all that follows will be 
unto you a sealed book, even as an 
original chapter from the ‘* Shah- 
Nameh of the illustrious Ferdusi.” 

‘‘ Have you ever witnessed the re- 
hearsal of a pantomime?” You an- 
swer, “ No.” ‘ Would you like to be 
present (or in Anglo-Gallic, to assist) 
at this operation?” Undoubtedly you 
would. Well then, make interest with 
the manager (I will impart to you pri- 
vately how this is to be effected), and 
the next time a full rehearsal occurs, 
having possessed yourself of an “ open 
sesame,” enter by the mysterious portal 
called the stage-door, which, being 
opened, discloses a dingy, darksome, 
cavernous-looking aperture, uncon- 
scious of paint or whitewash within the 
memory of that still more mysterious 


personage, the oldest living inhabi- 
tant. 

You will find this passage guarded 
by an official janitor or Cerberus, 
whose orders are to admit none but the 
duly qualified, and to reject all in- 
truders firmly, but with the most per- 
fect politeness. The last clause in his 
instructions he interprets much after 
the fashion of soldiers, when told to be 
particularly civil to suspicious looking 
gentlemen in red waistcoats, faded 
leathers, and shabby tops,t who are 
sometimes observed sorting about the 
barrack square. Look well before you 
as you ascend a flight of time-worn, 
discoloured stairs, long innocent of 
soap or scrubbing brush. There are 
generally loose pieces of timber, with 
ragged ends and many protruding 
nails, scaffold poles, trestles, and stage 
boxes, with a barrel or two of whiting 
blocking up the way. They were 
placed there by nobody, but came of 
their own accord, or by vis inertia, or 
in the lapse of ages, or by some geolo- 
gical phenomenon, similar to that 
which transports boulders of granite 
from the fells of Cumberland to the 
alluvial flats of Yorkshire ; or perhaps 
by magic, as (according to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth) Merlin whisked over the 
huge blocks of Stonehenge from Ire- 
land to Salisbury plain. 

But no matter through what agency, 
there are these gentle impediments to 
your onward progress, glowing with 
malice prepense, and ready to break 
your shins or your neck, for aught 
they know or care to the contrary. 
You will pass through several cross 
doors, constructed to exclude killing 
draughts, and peremptorily ordered to 
be kept shut under dismal penalties, 
for which reason they are always left 
open, more particularly in winter. If 
any of the self-acting springs should 
happen not to be broken, these doors 


Three well-known anti-dramatists, of whom more on a future opportunity. 


t+ This used to be the distinguishing uniform of the sons of Agrippa, but in imi- 
tation of their betters, and following the march of improvement, they are beginning 


to abolish peculiarity of costume. 
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are held forcibly back by large stones, 
or the hinges are taken off, or some 
other diabolical contrivance is hit upon 
to save the carpenters time and trouble 
in bringing up heavy pieces of ma- 
chinery ‘from the lower tier or hold of 
the vessel. In passing up this perilous 
de file, you may chance to hear strange 
noises and see unwonted sights. Two 
or three savage looking dogs who bite 
nobody, a harmless cat or so, and some 
sleek, ‘plumpish 1 rats who creep lazily 
away. Your safest course is to follow 
the example of the Princess Parizade— 
stuff your ears with cotton, look nei- 
ther to the right nor the left, but 
go steadily on till you have gained the 
top. 

So far all is well, but now your dif- 
ficulties and dangers seriously increase. 
In crossing the stage, be cautious lest 
you should disappear into the cellar, 
through a vampire, a scruto, a counter- 
poise, or an unclosing slider ; or through 
the large grave-trap, which is wide 
open, and yawning for its prey. Be- 
ware of passing under heavy weights 
suspended by imperceptible wires. 
Tread not on platforms, and other 
deceptions made of treacherous hollow 
canvass, but painted to resemble solid 
rocks, substantial bridges, green banks, 
garden seats, and other seductive rest- 
ing-places, with such unprincipled 
fidelity, that even Zeuxis himself would 
have been tempted to lay down on one 
of these back-bre. aking unsubstanti- 
alities. Every thing around, above, 
below, before, behind, and on each 
side of you, is as comple tely an optical 
delusion, as the mirage in the Arabian 
Wilderness, or the Fata Morgana, 
which Swinburne, Brydone, and others 
have described, but which no traveller 
ever saw, in the Straits of Messina. 
Take care not to tread on the tail of 2 
ge the belly of a boa constrictor, 
or the | egs of a bull. Each contains 
an experienced human artist, engaged 
expressly for the occasion, and who he as 
been long celebrated for interpreting 
his réle with singular ability. If you 
lame either of them inadverte ntly, ‘the 
pantomime | will halt along with the 
injured individual, and the “authorities 
will bless your awkwardness in compli- 
mentary exclamations. 

To escape safely from these and 
many other similar perils, you require 
the clue of Ariadne, which you cannot 
borrow; but you may remember and 
avail yourself of the injunction de- 


(July, 


livered to Fitzjamesin the Lady of the 
Lake :— 


“ On Heaven and on your lady call, 
And enter the enchanted hall." 


Then pass on boldly, and when by 
good luck or dexterity you have steere “d 
through these quicksands without col- 
lision or sedi, ensconce yourself 
snugly in the corner of a private box, 
and watch the proceedings. You are 
as completely in a new world as Co- 
lumbus and his companions were when 
they first set foot on the shore of Gua- 
nahani. In half an hour you will say 
to yourself, as Macbeth does :— 


*“ Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder |" 


You shall see greater marvels than 
were seen by Astolfo, when, mounted 
on his Hippogriff, he fled up to the 
moon to search for the wits of Orlando, 
and came back again to tell of what he 

saw, with no one to contradict him. 
You shall behold a host of people 
dressed in the most fantastic habits, 

and performing the most unaccounta- 
ble evolutions. You shall hear your 
own language so smothered up under 
incomprehensible technicalities, that 
you try in vain to recognise it. You 
shall listen to many jokes, good and 
bad, old and new, conventional and 
traditionary, studied and extempo- 
raneous, You shall witness feats of 
activity, which cause your own eyes to 
turn round and look at you, and acts 
of stupidity which would have rendered 
the great patriarch impatient. You 
shall see twelve supernumeraries with 
thirteen steps, athing supposed hitherto 
to be phy sically impossible. You shall 
perceive muc h time lost in waiting for 
effects which are never produced, a 
vast expenditure of lungs which might 
have been spared, with some fearful 
explosions of passion, which do no 
good. Your ears may be occasionally 
shocked by an objurgatory expletive, 

and now and then relieved by a ge- 
neral burst of merriment, when the 
manager has said something which all 
are o bliged to consider funny. Woe be 
to the “subordinate, whether actor, 
musician, chorus-singer, supernume- 

rary, or scene- shifter, who laughs not, 
as in duty bound, at the smart | sayings 
of his employ er. Finally, you will go 
away in a state of bewildered excite- 
ment, perhaps, as the poet says, “ in- 
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spir’d, delighted, rais’d, refin’d,” but 
certainly convinced that a pantomime 
is the most impossible of all impossible 
undertakings ; that it never was, is, 
or can be ready, and that its arriving 
on the first night at the last scene, can 
only be brought about by a monster 
miracle, 

And now, having played away the 
overture, “up with the curtain,” as 
Mr. Puff says in the Critic, “and let 
us see what the scene painters have 
done for us.” The prompter rings the 
bell, the curtain rises, and discovers the 
front of the stage entirely covered with 
huge heads, grotesque helmets and 
turbans, nondescript weapons of every 
shape and size, wings large and small, 
vases of flowers, wedges of precious 
metals, trophies, banners, clusters of 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and dia- 
monds, each twenty times larger than 
the Koh-i-noor, with monstrous images 
of Fo, Buddha, Vishnoo, Brama, Ari- 
manes, Ashtaroth, Thabeck, Izrafil, 
and many other imaginary eastern 
deities or demons, in solid gold, with 
twenty legs, four faces, a dozen arms, 
end eighteen pair of eyes. Behind, 
are standing, in an irregular mass, the 
“ladies and gentlemen,” waiting to 
receive their properties, as they are 
called, and then to be marshalled into 
an interminable procession, winding 
out of the back scene room, with slow, 
majestic movement; in number, splen- 
dour. and novelty of arrangement, far 
excelling any thing of the same kind 
ever before attempted in any theatre. 
The manager stands in the front, and 
looks and feels as important as Napo- 
leon on the eve of Austerlitz, or Wel- 
lington on the morning of Waterloo. 
‘‘ Let all take their properties and go 
to their places!” In a few moments 
the stage is cleared, and nothing re- 
mains but a siray head or so, belong- 
ing to a careless supernumerary, who, 
after much shouting of ‘“‘ Whose head 
is this?” comes forward and acknow- 
ledges it for his own. Now all appears 
ready for a start. The rehearsal wus 
called at ten for half past, and we have 
got on to half past twelve. The ma- 
nager evinces symptoms of impatience. 
“‘If we don’t begin,” says he, “we 
shall never end.” ‘This being joke the 
first, and also a self-evident truism, the 
gentlemen of the orchestra laugh im- 
moderately, which puts every body in 
spirits. 

‘* Well, but where’s the scene ? The 


first scene, on which so much de- 
pends? Where's the haunt of the 
fairies, the magician’s cave, the trans- 
parent lake, and the fountain of des- 
pair? Where's the floating island, 
drawn by dolphins, to change into the 
car with flying dragons?” ‘ Not ready 
yet, sir,” says the prompter, who has 
been bustling about to expedite mat- 
ters. ‘*Mr. Sloman says you must 
give him ten minutes more, and he’ll 
have all right.” ‘* Ten minutes! I 
know what his ten minutes are; he 

romised to be ready by eleven, and 
it’s now close on one. But we must 
give him the time, because he'll take it, 
which comes to the same end by a dif. 
ferent road.” Joke the second, which 
gues off rather flatly. In the mean- 
while we can go through the procession, 
the double combats, and the dances, 
Are all your dancers here?” ‘No, 
sir, Mademoiselle Pirouette has sent 
an apology.” ‘ What’s the matter 
with her?” ‘She has got a bad 
thumb.” ‘A bad thumb! Humbug! 
She doesn’t dance with her thumb; 
send and tell her she must come here 
directly.” Joke the third, on the 
thumb, makes a decided hit, and pro- 
duces a general roar, 

All that has been proposed, to fill up 
time, is gone through with indifferent 
success. In the combats, three swords 
are shivered, and two heads are cut 
open; but as stage swords are blunt, 
and theatrical craniums are tolerably 
hard, the wounded are still fit for duty. 
The dancers are packed off to the sa- 
loon, to leave room for the procession, 
which is repeated seven times, each re- 
petition being so much worse than the 
former one, that at last the manager is 
worn out; he gives up in utter hope- 
lessness, and says, “it must take its 
chance.” It is now two o’clock, and 
neither scene nor mechanist have yet 
made their appearance. ‘ Where is 
Mr. Sloman?” roars the manager. 
**Mr. Sloman! Mr. Sloman!” echoes 
the prompter, and the name is reite- 
rated all round the theatre, for several 
minutes. At last, a voice from the 
cellar, in faintish accents, responds— 
‘“¢ Coming, sir, ina moment.” ** What 
are you doing there, when we want 
you here?” ‘I am fixing the sloats 
and counterweights, for the /ast scene.” 
“* Hang the last scene!” ‘+ ‘That’s ex- 
actly what I am doing, sir!” This ap- 
posite reply produces a general laugh. 
‘* How shall we ever get to the last, if 
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you won’t give us the first ?” This ma- 
nagerial joke also fails, from its close 
proximity to the more brilliant one of 
the master-carpenter, and from a dar 
maging resemblance to joke numbe- 
one, At last the long invisible func- 
tionary emerges on the stage, not 
‘* bloody with spurring, fiery red with 
haste,” as the Lords of Ross and Wil- 
loughby present themselves in Act 2, 
Scene 3, of Richard the Second, but be- 
grimed with black lead, pale with per- 
spiration, and dead hoarse with bawl- 
ing for the last ten days. 

«Well! is there any fear of your 
getting ready at last?” inquires the 
tolerably patient manager, who knows 
his man, and that the safest plan is to 
humour him a little. ‘In one minute 
more, sir; they are setting the first 
scene, and then we shall go on without 
any stoppages.” ‘‘ Are all your men 
here?” ‘*No, not all.” ‘* Bad, bad, 
very bad, very bad, indeed! as King 
George the Third said of Claremont’s 
acting. How many are deficient?” 
** Four cellar-men so drunk that they 
can donothing ; two fly-men half drunk, 
and very mutinous, so I was obliged to 
kick them out; one flat-man absent, 
no cause assigned ; and two wing-men, 
who fell through a slider without in- 
jury, but refuse to work because they 
think they have broken their ribs.” 
*« The deuce! with such a formidable 
list of killed, maimed, and missing, no 
good will be done at this rehearsal 
after all, and it’s the last but one!” 
** Oh, never fear, sir, you'll see it will 
be all smooth to-morrow night.” ‘ Ah, 
that’s what bad, lazy, actors say, who 
won't take the trouble to rehearse in the 
merning. ‘I'll doit at night!’” Here 
the manager indulges in an imitation. 
This joke being pointed exclusively at 
the actors, the fiddlers, dancers, and 
supernumeraries lead off the laugh 
this time, with much gusto, and the 
actors follow reluctantly, not because 
they participate, but to preventits being 
supposed that any one takes it to him- 
self. 

* Well, it’s too late now to lose any 
more time ; we must get on as we may. 
Who flies the magician on the dragon ? 
‘Gilmore.’ Who raises the fountain ? 
‘Gilmore.’ Who sends on the queen 
of the fairies, with the floating island ? 
‘Gilmore.’ Who manages the large 
centre trap? ‘Gilmore.’ Who looks 
after the dissolving cavern, and the 
sink and fly at the back? ¢ Gilmore.’ 


And the four small traps in the front ? 
‘Gilmore.’ And the two vampires at 
the third? ‘Gilmore.’ Bravo! He’s 
as ubiquitous as a pair of boots in a 
bed-room; go where you will, you 
stumble on him. He beats Briareus 
himself with his hundred arms and fifty 
heads. I see we shall do.” 

Gilmore is in truth a wonderful unit. 
He has been twenty-five years in the 


theatre, and combines an entire staff’ 


in his own person. He can lay his 
hand on any given piece of machinery 
in the dark. He ape every scene 
in the building, not only by head mark, 
as Archy, the Duke of Roxburghe’s 
man, knew the books, but he can call 
for them by name, as Hannibal boasted 
he could do for every Carthaginian in 
his army. He can drag out flats, drops, 
castles, cottages, bridges, and all sorts 
of nameless set pieces from remote cor- 
ners, and distant repositories, whence 
they have not emerged these ten years. 
If the manager, the stage manager, and 
the prompter, were allat the Kingstown 
regatta, and couldn’t come ; if the two 
principal actors, the leader, and half 
the orchestra were at the races of Kil- 
cock, and missed the train ; let Gilmore 
be at his post, and the business of 
the evening would be carried through, 
somehow or other, and the public would 
not be disappointed. He is an artist, 
too, among his other qualifications. 
Unrivalled as an ostrich, a bear, a bull, 
a lion, or a tiger, and not even Daw 
himself, immortalized by Colman, could 
have held a candle to him in the fore 
or hind legs of an elephant. Heand the 
theatre are Siamese brethren, joined 
together. He is as indispensable to it 
as Barry or Stapleton, and must in- 
evitably be let or sold with the rest of 
the standing furniture. 

The mechanist, or master-carpenter, 
has nearly all the responsibility of the 
pantomime on his shoulders, with this 
disadvantage, that with his utmost zeal 
and ingenuity, he cannot depend on 
himself, but les at the mercy of others. 
The painters paint their scenes, see 
that they finished, and have no more 
anxiety. The wardrobe people make 
the dresses, according to order, and 
then have only to look at and admire 
them. The property man finishes his 
banners, trophies, animals, and ban- 
quet decorations, and there they are, 
requiring little more than to be re- 
freshed occasionally, from the nightly 
wear and tear. But the master-car- 
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penter must trust to his assistants (and 
he requires nearly fifty to work a pan- 
tomime), from the first night to the 
last. Ifon any given occasion, they 
are either tipsy, careless, stupid, or 
malevolent, the strings become en- 
tangled, the tricks fail, the traps work 
not, the changes change not, Harle- 
quin’s $s magic bat ceases ‘to transform a 
cottage to a castle, or a prison to a 
bower of roses; the manager storms, 
while alland sundry are momentarily in 
danger of breaking necks, legs, and 
arms through untended leaps,* and 
unshored traps. Yet with all this, it 
is equally strange and true, that acci- 
dents seldom occur, and after a few 
nights’ practice, all goes as smoothly as 
glass, and as mechanics lly as dak 
work. In the scale of merit, and con- 
sidering the difficulties he has to en- 
counter, the Sloman of the establish- 
ment is entitled to take precedence. 
At length comes the long looked-for 
announcement, thatallisready. For the 
nineteenth time the prompter makes 
proclamation through his oflicial organ, 
the call- boy ’ “everybody in their places 
to begin.” But now, 
delay have sprung up. "Many places are 
vacant. The King, the Prime Minis- 
ter, the four Judges, and six Bishops, 
the Magician, and his two familiars, 
are non inventi, Some are lounging at 
the stage door, or warming themselves at 
the hall fire ; some have strolled round 
to the box-office to chat with the box- 
keeper, who has no customers and feels 
solitary ; some are in the wardrobe, in- 
terrupting the master tailor, who lets 
them in because he is told to keep them 
out; and others have gone to take a 
walk, calculating on the usual length 
of Sloman’s ten minutes. ‘The fairies 
have locked themselves into their dress- 
ing-rooms, to have alittle quiet gossip 
among themselves, are very busy do- 
ing nothing with crochet needles, and 
retend to be totally absorbed in Ber- 
fin work. The Columbine is afraid she 
has sprained her ankle, while making 
endless gyrations in the saloon, to get 
into practice. She has gone home 
to nurse herself for to-morrow. ‘The 
large snake has been taken out of his 
skin, nearly smothered, and won’t be 


‘fresh causes of 


fit to go in again for an hour. The two 
flying Cupids, who have been suspend- 
ed by wires ever since eleven o'clock, 
have turned deadly sick. Their mo- 
thers wept, implored to have them let 
down, and have carried them into the 
ladies’ wardrobe to be cleansed, and 
then soothed with a promise of sugar- 
plums. The legs of the bull have gone 
to get their dinners, and the dragon i is 
w hetting his whistle over the way, in 
company with the eagle, the giant 
of the Hartz Mountains, and the two 
principal demons. ‘Two-thirds of the 
supernumeraries have taken their heads 
off to get a mouthful of fresh air, and 
are running about in dismay, not re- 
membering where they left them. 

But in spite of every impediment, 
all this chaos and confusion is at last, 
reduced to order, a full muster is made, 
and a fair start is accomplished, about 
three o'clock. ‘‘ Keep a correct list of 
all deficiencies and mistakes,” says the 
manager to the prompter, “ that we 
may rectify them to-morrow.” “I 
will try, sir,” replies the obedient de- 
puty; well knowing it would be more 
easy for him to disec over the longitude, 
or calculate exactly the perihelion of 
the next comet. The scenes of the 
opening are now blundered through 
very satisfactorily, except that the 
traps never, by accident, work at the 
right time; the clouds, when they de- 
scend, refuse to disperse and discover the 
golden lake, the dragon keeps bobbing 
his head up long before his cue, and 
when he gets it, becomes i invisible ; the 
floating island sinks, and rises no more; ; 
the wires are entangled and the fai. 
ries can’t fly; and the revolving temple, 
with transparent pillars, which was to 
change into everything at once, sticks 
fast at the third revolution, plants itself 
as obstinately as the coflin of St. Cuth- 
bert did at Durham, and declines chang- 
ingintoanything. ‘‘ Never mind, sir,” 
says the dauntless master-carpenter to 
the despairing manager ; “leave all to 
me, and depend on it, we shall go 
smooth to-morrow night.” With this 
comforting assurance, the wearied po- 
tentate must rest satisfied, for he can- 
not help himself. During the entire 
rehearsal, he has been acting, dancing, 


* Whenever the Harlequin or Clown leaps through a scene, there are persons 


posted on the other side to catch him in their arms, 


Should they not be there at 


the precise moment, as he goes head foremost, the chances are consider ably in fae 


vour of his breaking his neck. 
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kicking, gesticulating, flying, tumbling, 
swimming, and leaping, for every cha- 
racter in turn, with the hope of im- 
parting a faint shadow of his own ani- 
mated conceptions ; whether to male or 
female, mortal or deity, man or ani- 
mal, biped or quadruped, bird, reptile, 
or fish. All this has produced infinite 
amusement, as well as infinite instruc- 
tion; a judicious mingling of the utile 
cum dulci, which prevents the whole 
community from feeling either hungry 
or tired. There have been no accidents, 
but once there was a serious alarm. 
The ropes by which the cloud palace 
is suspended from the flies cracked, 
and two sliders looked as if they were 
going to open. The women screamed, 
the little children squalled, and all 
seudded out of the way. But nobody 
was hurt, though many were frighten- 
ed, and much profitable terror was 
thrown away for nothing. 

It is now six o'clock, the doors open 
at half-past six for the performance of 
the evening, and all concerned therein 
must run home to swallow a hasty 
morsel of refreshment, and look out 
their dresses. The stage has to be 
swept, the scenes for to-night got in, 
and the army of properties cleared 
away. All this must be effected within 
an hour. The last rehearsal is called 
for ten to-morrow, to begin with the 
comic scenes. Everybody is warned to 
be punctual in attendance, and in five 
minutes more the theatre is a solitude. 
During this long morning, the only 
person who has never evinced impa- 
tience, or lost his temper, is the clown. 
He is not concerned in the opening, 
and has been told the comic scenes 
will come on about one o’clock. He 
knows better than that; his fifteen 
years’ experience have taught him to 
measure theatrical time by a very dif- 
ferent standard from the post-office 
clock. He looks in at three, sees there 
is no chance for at least two hours 
more, and amuses himself till five. He 
is then told the opening is now quite 
smooth, and he will have the whole of to- 
morrow to himself. He does not believe 
much of this, and says to the prompter, 
«© You may tell that to the marines.” 
But he is a philosopher withal. It is 
not the first time he has had to put up 
with one or two mutilated rehearsals. If 
the worst comes to the worst, and he is 
cut short at the end of his third scene, 
to trust to chance and impromptu fun 
for the remainder, he knows that a 
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lobster clinging to his nether garments, 
a pair of stilts, a hot poker, and a pound 
of butter will carry him through. 

I have always thought it a great 
mistake to put the pantomimists into 
the introduction. They are obliged to 
wear an additional dress which half 
suffocates them. They get jaded before 
their real work begins, and the reeking 
perspiration produced by a mask car- 
ries away the paint, which (in the 
Clown and Pantaloon especially) com- 
prises half the humour and expression 
of the countenance. I speak of course 
with reference to pantomimes of the 
present day, in which the opening is 
aggravated into a gorgeous melo-dra- 
inatic spectacle, while the comic part 
or actual pantomime is curtailed of its 
fair proportion, and thrust back into se- 
condary importance. The causes which 
have led to this are both curious and 
metaphysical, but it would be travelling 
too much into minutiz to dwell on them 
at present. We must bring our re- 
hearsal to a close. 

Pantomimes and Clowns are entirely 
changed since the days of Grimaldi. 
The modern Clown no longer eats and 
pockets everything that comes in his 
way. Stealing and devouring were 
among the leading characteristics of the 
clowns of the old school. Vast was the 
mirth occasioned by the interminable 
strings of black-puddings, sausages, and 
pounds of candles, which disappeared 
down their throats ; and the never-end- 
ing succession of quartern loaves, hams, 
rounds of beef, - of mutton, live 
pigs, ducks, geese, and puppy dogs, 
which were deposited in the countless 
folds of their Batavian inexpressibles ; 
and, yet they never appeared to be 
full, no matter what was stuffed into 
them. Instead of these feats, which 
are now pronounced vulgar and obso- 
lete, they give us extraordinary gym- 
nastic exhibitions, indescribable tours 
de force with the aid of Harlequin, 
Pantaloon, and juvenile sprites, polkas 
on stilts, minuets on single poles, and 
quadrilles on the tops of chairs and 
ladders; while they talk more than 
Hamlet does, whose part is the longest 
on the stage, amounting to thirty thea- 
trical lengths; a length, rendered into 
ordinary English, meaning forty-two 
lines, including cues. 

Whether these changes are for better 
or worse, is entirely a question of taste 
on which opinions may be equally nu- 
merous and opposed, But this much 
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may be relied on, a pantomine is a great 
event whenever it comes off; its produc- 
tion is a most scientific undertaking, re- 
quiring long experience and profound 
erudition. “Tn the magnitude of its 
conception, it laughs at the unities of 
Aristotle, despises all the self-instituted 
trammels of the schools, defies ehrono- 
logy, confounds geography, distances 
time and place, and reconciles impossi- 
bilities. When Puck says, “ he'll put 
a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes,” he conveys a tolerable idea 
of rapid movement, but his high pres- 
sure speed sinks into a snail's pace 
when compared to the rate at which 
Harlequin and Columbine traverse the 
realms of space, and pass over distances 
which baflle calculation. 

Getting up a pantomime is a physical 


effort, exceeding the ten labours of 


Hercules amalgamated into one. To 
draw water in a sieve, to weave a rope 
out of sand, or to produce an exact 
quadrature of the circle, are achieve- 
ments which have hitherto defeated 
mortal ingenuity; but either of these 
will be accomplished before a panto- 
mime is carried through on the first 
night without a single mistake. I once 
witnessed a case in which everything 
went wrong, and not a solitary effect 
succeeded. I gave it up as a lamenta- 
ble failure, and yet that very pantomime 
righted itself on the third evening, and 
proved to be the most successful I had 
ever produced. It had the longest 
run, was the most generally approved 
of, and realised the largest profit. On 
St. Stephen’s night, as if by prescrip- 
tive understanding, no one listens to a 
word of the play. It is treated as a neces- 
sary evil, a thing to be endured, and got 
rid of as rapidly as possible. The ad- 
ventures of George Barnwell, the starv- 
ing agonies of Jane Shore, even with 
the episode of the baker and the two- 
penny loaf, the sublime mysteries of 
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the Castle Spectre ; none of these in- 
teresting névelties can command either 
silence or attention. The audience 
are not disposed to listen, and the cla- 
morous note of preparation behind the 
scenes, would prevent their hearing if 
they were so inclined. In these days 
of sobriety, the gods still claim free 
indulgence on that particular festival. 
They ‘endure the most tantalising delays 
with imperturbable good humour, fill- 
ing up the long intervals with jokes 
upon each other. They are there to 
be amused, to see the pantomime, and 
not to criticise; they find out no mis- 
takes, but sit in a perfect delirium of 
enjoyment, while the manager is tear- 
ing his hair, and practising a voluntary 
on the tread-mill which he has set up 
himself for his own especial recreation. 

The leading performers are seldom 
or never employed in the pantomime. 
They consider it infra dig., and secure 
exemption by a clause in their letters 
of engagement. The business is dis- 
charged by the second rates and utilit 
men. The latter are worked like ok 
ley slaves; I have often marvelled how 
they get through the duties which be- 
long to their position. They represent, 
on the average, four characters in the 
opening, with treble that number in 
the comic sequel, and a change of dress 
for each. Young aspirants for honours 
histrionic, who are tired of their inden- 
tures, and have souls for poetry, figure 
to themselves the stage as a nice, jolly, 

easy, idle kind of life, I would advise 
them to begin at the beginning, and 
enlist as utilitarians for the run of a 
pantomime. ‘There is nothing like ex- 
perience for cooling down enthusiasm. 
Long before their term of service has 
expired they will petition for dismissal, 
or use interest for an immediate ex- 
change into the comparative comfort 
and indulgence of the House of Cor- 
rection. 


THE BOX-OFFICE, 


Axp now, Lector Benevole! having 
inducted you into the penetralia of our 
temple, and disclosed the Eleusinian 
mysteries of a rehearsal, let me recom- 
mend you, for your additional amuse- 
ment and instruction, to become ac- 
quainted with the box-office, and ex- 
amine closely another interesting scene 
of our theatrical cosmorama. You 
have often been there before to take 


places, but you never thought of re- 
maining when your business was con- 
cluded. If you are speculative or 
curious in human character, and desire 
to read man (“ay, and woman, too”) 
in a Polyglot copy, here is the place 
for your observations. Here you will 
find a greater variety of subjects, with 
more original ones, than in any other 
school or college, in which you may 
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have gone through classes, or taken 
degree. I dare — are acquainted 
with Mr. Richard Barry, who will, per- 
haps, introduce you (the more readily if 
you happen to be a Cork man) into a 
corner of the darkish recess, within 
which he entrenches himself, and 


whence, through a barred railing of 
flimsy construction, he administers, 
with inflexible impartiality, tickets and 
security for seats to the nobility, gen- 
try, and public in general, who are 
disposed to pay for the same. 
diosyncracies are powerfuly deve- 
loped in the box-office, and all the 
different phases of temper and dispesi- 
tion exhibited in full detail. You will 
meet many strange beings, and hear 
much variegated conversation. But 
rou must take care to time your com. 
ing happily. Let it be on a crowded, 
busy morning—one of those rare ex- 
ceptions, ‘like angel visits, few and 
far between,” which once or twice 
astonish us during a season—such, for 
instance, as the resurrection of a Com- 
mand Night, or the appearance of a 
Jenny Lind, a Grisi, a Catherine 
Hayes, or an Elssler. One of those 
engagements which the enterprising 
manager has effected with the utmost 
difficulty, at an unprecedented ex- 
pense, for six nights only ; a term not 
to be prolonged or renewed, even 
though earthquakes and inundations 
should announce that a sequel was 
expected. When such an episode as 
this occurs, you will perceive a con- 
tinuous stream of humanity, either 
pedestrian, equestrian, or vehicular, 
ouring along in the direction of the 
in from eleven to four. The 
tide is generally at the full during the 
two last hours. On all ordinary oc- 
casions, the place and circumjacent 
avenues are a dreary solitude. The 
box-keeper sits at the receipt of no 
custom, dozing over the memory of 
departed shillings. Ever and anon, he 
starts up, and perambulates the arcade 
to keep his blood in circulation, listen- 
ing to the echo of his own steps. ‘This 
monotony is now and then relieved by 
the shouts and execrations of his yard 
porter, chasing out whole battalions of 
misbegotten, mischief-making young 
invaders, who as fast as he expels them 
by one gate, rush in again at the other, 
with an agility that defies capture, and 
would baffle the tactics of the entire 
B. division. When all these resources 
are exhausted, he wanders up stairs, 


round the lobbies and back again, not 
searching like the surly philosopher of 
Sinope for a respectable individual, 
but too happy could he stumble on a 
customer of any description. This 
idea is not original, but plagiarised 
from a practical joke of Sowerby, a 


very mad actor, who once had a bene- 
fit in Birmingham, which was mise- 
rably attended. He was acting Rolla, 
and when called for the last scene, no 
where to be found. The play came 
to a stand still. ‘ Mr, Sowerby! Mr, 
Sowerby!” screamed out the call boy, 
with many iterations. At last, the 
voice of Rolla, emanating from the 
back of the gallery, replied in hollow 
tones, ‘*I am here, like Diogenes, 
lantern in hand, but with this distinc- 
tion; he was looking for an honest 
man, but I for a man of any kind at 
all!” When arush to the box-oflice 
does occur, it comes all at once, when 
you least expect it, without notice or 
warning ; like an avalanche, a tropi- 
cal hurricane, a tornado, an eastern 
typhoon, or a legacy. The official is 
taken by surprise, beset, bewildered, 
bothered ; but patience, perspiration, 
and constitutional good humour carry 
him through. He is several times 
tempted to give up in despair, and 
desert, as Frederick the Great intend- 
ed to do if he had lost the battle of 
Torgau ; but his good genius stands 
by and extricates him. His great dif- 
ficulty is the unlimited demand for 
front rows near the stage, of which 
there are not above ten, with several 
hundred candidates. ‘These are some- 
times pertinaciously insisted on, after 
a star of the first magnitude has been 
advertised and placarded for more 
than a fortnight, and the sheet is en- 
tirely full for every evening. We once 
heard a dogged John Bull demand 
front seats as a right, and threaten 
legal proceedings when told it was im- 
yossible to indulge him, as he was too 
fate in his application. ‘I could not 
accommodate you, sir, with the places 
you want,” said the passive box-keeper, 
‘if you paid me ten pounds a ticket, 
Thave nothing better than a fourth row 
left.” ‘* It’s a infamous swindle,” re- 
torted the angry Saxon, ‘“‘no wonder 
Hireland doesn’t prosper, when such 
himpositions are practised; but I'll 
hexpose it all in Saunders to-morrow.” 
In a minute after, a gentle native, bet- 
ter tempered than the exotic John, 
jumped eagerly at the rejected seats, 
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exclaiming, ‘I am delighted to hear 
you are so full; I wish, for the mana- 
ger’s sake, it was so all the year round.” 
On such occasions as these, a theatre 
entirely consisting of front rows would 
be an invaluable invention. As we 
live in an age of almost daily miracles, 


and astounding discoveries in mechani- 
cal science, perhaps some method may 
fe hit on before long of constructing 

e audience part of the house, of caout- 
chouc, gutta-percha, flexible tube, or 
some other elastic substance, capable 
of expanding or contracting according 
to the exigencies of the moment. 

I may here take the opportunity of 
stating, as a sort of parenthetical ad- 
vertisement, and for the information of 
distant citizens, who are not much in 
the habit of visiting our neighbourhood, 
that the arcade of the Theatre Royal, 
Hawkins-street, has peculiar local ad- 
vantages, disconnected from its being 
the high road to the box-office. The 
architecture is light and elegant, and 
would be more so if the original plan 
had been carried out. We have heard 
it whispered that want of funds was 
the obstacle, but this appears to be a 
mere conjecture, founded in malice and 
unsupported by proof. There are com- 
modious apartments to let, and entire 


houses, with modern improvements. 
Also, in summer, the arcade is the 
coolest, and in winter the driest prome- 


nade in the city. As the immortal 
George Robins would have said, ‘the 
air is salubrious, the situation central, 
the neighbourhood unexceptionable, 
and the prospects diversified.” 

A box-keeper, although gifted with 
rare endowments, has weak points, in 
common with the rest of his species, and 
sometimes makes mistakes. He de- 
livers the tickets without the docket, 
or the docket minus the tickets. If 
people pronounce their names indis- 
tinctly (a very reprehensible practice), 
he is apt to err in spelling them. In- 
deed his orthography is at all times 
considerably influenced by the state of 
his pen. He has been known to give 
a five pound note in change for one, 
but this happens rarely, as he is seldom 
conscious of the circulating medium to 
so large an extent. He is most likely 
to become confused when twenty or 
thirty applicants, in close column, are 
speaking at the same time, and each 
vociferously demanding to be attended 
to and served first. He entreats their 
forbearance, reminds them of the great 
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Cornelius de Witt, who only got 
through his prodigious doings by doing 
one thing at a time; and of Sir Boyle 
Roche, who said a man could not be in 
two places at once, barring he was a 
bird. But the greater portions of his 
audience are neither historical, philo- 
sophical, nor humorous. They want 
front seats, they are determined to 
have them if possible, and are in a 
hurry to go away. In the midst of the 
confusion the porter runs in, roaring 
out, “ Here’s my Lady O’Flanagan at 
the gate in her carriage, sir; she won't 
get out, but you must come to her di- 
rectly.” ‘Let me pass, boys, if you 
love me, let me pass,” cries the box- 
keeper, in an agony of despair, and 
pushing his way through, regardless of 
the quality, quantity, or impatience of 
the expectant crowd. ‘I must attend 
her ladyship ; place aux dames you 
know ; besides she’s one of my best cus- 
tomers, and always takes three boxes 
at my benefit. I'll be among you again 
in a minute.” And so saying he tears 
out, leaving the unceremoniously treat- 
ed public to grumble, wait, and won- 
der. By the time he returns the num. 
ber is trebled, the impatience at fever 
heat, and threatenings of impeachment 
in every mouth. But he applies the 
soothing system, and between good tact 
and good temper, with some whimsical 
apologies, he contrives ultimately to 
assuage the furious, to please the mode- 
rate, and to satisfy all. 

Sometimes, but not often, a sensible, 
experienced play-goer, prefers the back 
row of No. 8 or 9, to any situation in 
the house. ** More power to you, sir,” 
says Barry, “ you are the man for my 
money, I wish all the world was of the 
same way of thinking.” The eccentric 
is a philosopher, and gives his reasons 
for his preference. ‘I wouldn’t sit in 
a front row,” says he, “on a crowded 
night, for five guineas a minute. The 
back is cooler, you can get in or out 
when you like without trouble, and 
youv’e a more comfortable place to 
lean against. Then, as to seeing and 
hearing, the theatre is so well built it 
matters not where you sit.” This is a 
fact which reflects great credit on the 
skill of my worthy friend Beazley, the 
conical architect who planned the 
edifice. 

Occasionally a party goes away, after 
balancing for twenty minutes, when 
they find there are no front seats to be 
had. They will not come on any other 
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conditions, It is clear they are not 
enthusiasts ; they have no curiosity to 
see the performance, whatever it may 
be, and wish principally to show them. 
selves, Idlers saunter in, merely to 
ask questions, to get rid of time, and 
appear important. This genus is nu- 
merous. The box-keeper Saoee them 
by instinct, and groans inwardly when 
he sees one coming. ‘* What do you 
give us to-night?” ‘No performance 
to-night, sir.” ‘ Well, to-morrow ?” 
«* To-morrow is Sunday, sir.” ‘So it 
is, I declare; I forgot that. Well, 
what’s for Monday?” ‘‘ Lucrezia Bor- 

ia.” ‘And Tuesday?” ‘ Norma.” 
** Ah! Any places taken?” ‘A great 
many, sir.” ‘Any good seats to be 
had?” «Plenty, sir!” “Oh!” “Which 
night do you prefer ?” ‘‘I don’t know.” 
«Can I doanything for you?” “No.” 
And so he saunters out again. The 
tormenting, irrelevant questions some- 
times asked are highly amusing to the 
by-stander, while they agonise the box- 
keeper. He must reply courteously to 
all, impatience on his part being solemn- 
ly interdicted. These querists have no 
intention of transacting business, and 
exclude profitable customers who must 
wait till they are disposed of. Next 
comes a wholesale dealer, a stranger, 
who wants eighteen places each night, 
but is perfectly thunderstruck when 
told he is expected to take and pay for 
the tickets at the same time. He has 
left his purse at home, but will return 
ina quarter ofan hour. ‘“ He parts, 
like Ajut, never to return.”* A party 
has come in from Kingstown by the 
rail-road, and when told they can get 
the exact places on the particular night 
they wish, appear quite taken by sur- 
prise, and say they must go home again 
and consult. An individual rushes in 
as if he scarcely expected to live till he 
arrived, and then stands speechless, 
He is a ghost, and must be spoken to 
first. ‘* What can I do for you, sir?” 
Noreply. «It will not answer; speak 
again, Horatio.” ‘The box-keeper re- 
peats his question ; the individual still 
remains silent, and in a minute or two 
rushes out again, and is beheld no more. 
I once saw this actually occur, and just 
as I have related it. Elderly ladies 
commonly consume a great deal of 
time, repeat many questions, and vi- 
brate long between the centre and the 
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side of the house before they finally 
invest their money. Professional men, 
particularly lawyers and doctors, are 
easily satisfied and despatched in a mo- 
ment. ‘They are in earnest, delight in 
the theatre, care little where they sit, 
take the best places they can get, and 
have no time to waste in superfluous 
conversation. Officers, who wn less 
to do, lounge and gossip a little, ask ff 
there’s any admission behind the scenes, 
or in the front to listen to a rehearsal; 
if that is Grisi who is singing now; and 
generally end by taking private boxes. 
The country contingent are soon con- 
vinced, by the blandishments of Barry, 
that they should have come sooner to 
have had a better choice, that he is really 
most anxious to make them comforta- 
ble, and that fourth and fifth rows are 
far preferable to front ones. Children 
of a ripe age and comely stature are 
often represented as under ten, to bring 
them within the clause which admits 
juveniles of that maturity at half price. 
This enactment is loosely enforced, and 
is allowed a very wide construction, 
especially during the run of a panto- 
mime. Vast confusion arises when a 
particular performance or night an- 
nounced is changed or postponed from 
illness, not being ready, caprice of a 
leading artist, or some other casualty, 
which the luckless authorities of the 
theatre cannot control. Then the box- 
office becomes a Babel of uproar and 
discontent, followed by changing, shift- 
ing, apologising, explaining, retaining, 
and winding up with that most painful 
of all commercial operations, refunding. 
Some are satisfied from easiness of tem- 
per, some because they are used to it, 
and some because it cannot be helped; 
others submit with a kind of half con- 
viction, while the angry section pro- 
claims the whole to be a preconcerted 
imposition, contrived on purpose to 
annoy the public. This is clearly un- 
reasonable. Let ample latitude be 
allowed for the obliquity, the iniquity, 
and the insincerity, of man or manager; 
but who eyer heard of any one volun- 
tarily placing himself under the neces- 
sity of returning money once paid, if, 
by any effort of his own will or intellect, 
he could lawfully retain the possession ? 

It has long been a time-sanctioned 
custom of the oflice to levy a fee of one 
shilling, as a sort of capitation, or poll- 


* Campbell. Pleasures of Hope, 
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tax, from every party securing places. 
This is almost universally understood 
and accorded, but now and then a 
sturdy repudiator rejects the practice 
as an incomprehensible mystery; a 
puzzle as perplexing as the enigma of 
the Sphinx, or the knot on the chariot 
of Gordius. 

In all disputes, no matter from what 
cause they arise, the box-keeper must 
give in, and acknowledge himself in the 
wrong, although he feels, knows, and 
can prove, he is beyond all question in 
the right. His employer is compelled 
to yield him up to public clamour, even 
as Straflord and Laud were sacrificed 
by Charles the First, and Brandon, of 
Covent Garden, was immolated to ap- 
pease the O P rioters in 1809. From 
this slight sketch, it will readily appear 
that the post of box-keeper is one of 
enormousimportance, honour, and diffi- 
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culty, demanding first-rate abilities and 
multiplied acquirements. It is not easy 
to make a good actor, musician, poet, 
painter, sculptor, soldier, physician, 
lawyer, statesman, or prime-minister, 
but far more difficult than any or all of 
these is the production of an accom- 
plished box-keeper. He stands forth 
as a ‘* paragon of animals,” a phoenix, 
a black swan, a re-embodiment of the 
admirable Crichton ; to discharge his 
duties competently, he requires to 
unite, in his own person, the polished 
manners of Chesterfield, the smooth 
tongue of Belial, the impassioned elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, the firmness 
of the elder Brutus, the integrity of 
Aristides, the inflexibility of Regulus, 
the self-devotion of Curtius, the wis- 
dom of Newton, the clear reasoning of 
Locke, and the profound philosophy of 
Bacon. 





FIVE MONTHS IN AN ANCIENT IRISH CITY. 


Ir was early in May, when a troop of 
the Dragoons arrived in the an- 
cient city of C_—, to relieve the old 
detachment which had lingered there 
for nine months, amid the desolation 
and horrors of one of the dullest and 
wildest spots of our pretty green isle. 
It was with no very pleasant feelings 
that Arnold Hall, the junior oilicer of 
the said troop of Dragoons, contem- 
plated the probability of remaining for 
an indefinite period at C He had 
already been knocked about from one 
stupid quarter to another, throughout 
the southern districts of Ireland, ever 
since he first joined his regiment, and 
to a young man, fresh from his father’s 
comfortable estate, in one of the love- 
liest counties of England, the condition 
of these districts appeared extremely 
barbarous. He had now arrived in 
the heart of a county where shooting 
landlords, and non-payment of rents, 
prevailed among the lower orders, 
while fox-hunting, ejectment of te- 
nants, and horse-racing, were the chief 
employments of the gentry. Arnold 
would have preferred a regular cam- 
paign life, or a residence in India, or, 
in short, anything at all, to fighting 
with time and dulness in the remote 
country towns of the rebellious South. 


He yawned, and chafed, and ran his 
fingers through his dark curls, and 
thought himself very ill-used. His 
companions in arms, Major Wingfield 
and Captain Elrington, did not sympa- 
thise much with him on the score of 
the dulness of C , for the one was 
married, and the other engaged toa 
pretty girl, with a good fortune; and 
both were contented to remdin in a 
place where there were no parties or 
balls, and very few young ladies, if 
the wine were tolerable, and the trout- 
streams prolific. They were sporting 
characters, and could find plenty of 
amusements to suit them; but Arnold 
was a rather romantic, dreamy youth, 
fond of reading, and of flirting. There 
was no library in C » but a reli- 
gious one, and no pretty young ladies 
that he could meet anywhere. It was 
nearly intolerable, and for the first three 
weeks of his stay in the town he felt 
very weary. 

** Any news to-day, Miss Rooney ?” 
he asked, one morning, as he sauntered 
into the establishment of an elderly 
lady, who supplied the military of 
Cc with articles for their messing, 
as well as with all the gossip of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood ; ‘ anybody 


shot or hung?” 
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«Oh no, sir, but a new family have 
come to the town; you have heard of 
that, of course ?” 

«Why, no; who are they?” he 
asked, twisting his moustache carelessly. 

«The family of the resident magis- 
trate, Mr. Sydenham. Lots of nice 
young ladies, Mr. Hall.” 

‘“* Indeed! do you know them ?” 

**No, sir; I have never seen them 
myself yet, but a friend of mine,Char- 
lotte Fogarty, has been hired to attend 
on the-young ladies, and she says they 
are the loveliest creatures in the world. 
Mr. Sydenham himself has been here 
a month, and now his daughters have 
come. They have taken Dean Perrot’s 
large house in Mary-street, just near 
the church. There will be fine doings 
there, I’m sure, all the summer, Mr. 
Hall, and you'll have great amusement; 
for, of course, Mr. Sydenham will call 
on the officers.” 

Arnold's spirits rose two degrees at 
the intelligence Miss Rooney gave him ; 
he tapped his boot with his cane, and 
sauntered out of the shop. There was 
something now for him to think of. 
Among the « lots” of Miss Sydenhams 
mentioned by the worthy Ellen Rooney, 
there might be one, at least, pretty ; 
one for whom it might be worth while 
to dress properly, and keep up his 
looks. 

He mused awhile, and thought of 
strolling up Mary-street, but then he 
was not carefully attired; the brown 
shooting-coat did not sufficiently show 
off to advantage his really elegant 
figure, and he turned towards the dila- 
pidated cavalry barracks. On his way 
there he met a pale, dark man, with 
grizzled hair and thoughtful counte- 
nance, carrying a bundle of official 
papers, and as he passed he heard the 

ople about whisper, ‘‘ That’s Misther 
Spdethen the magisthrate.” Arnold 
turned to look at him, and saw that he 
steadily pursued his way with a grave 
and stately air. The young man was 
preoccupied again—something peculiar 
struck him in the appearance of Mr. 
Sydenham, he knew not why or where- 
fore, yet he did not withdraw his eyes 
from the retreating figure that arrested 
them, till it was hid by a turning in the 
street. 

The condition of a young man lead- 
ing an idle life, with plenty of money 
in his pocket, is often as deplorable as 
that of the meanest beggar. Arnold 
felt all the miseries that beset an active, 


sensitive mind, when unoccupied, and 
not fortified by rational cares and stu- 
dies. Some odd fancies struck him, 
and he seized a looking-glass on enter- 
ing his barrack-room, to perceive whe- 
ther his face began to show signs of ad- 
vancing age. Yes, he wasnearly twenty- 
two, and it was natural to expect that 
wrinkles, and, mayhap, grey hairs, 
would make themselves visible ; yet, 
strange fact, not a single blemish could 
his imagination detect that announced 
the departure of youth, and he put 
aside the miror, with the mental assur- 
ance, that he was a ‘‘deuced well-look- 
ing fellow.” He then laid hold of the 
last number of a well-known periodical, 
and whiled away the time with the aid of 
it, and a cigar, till dinner. So passed 
this day, Friday. The next was a de- 
plorably rainy Saturday, and thencame 
a brilliant Sunday. 

The sun shone dazzlingly over 
the ancient city of C » as, loud 
and solemn, the deep-toned cathedral 
bell rang for morning prayers, and, 
with a light heart, Arnold Hall dress- 
ed himself with peculiar precision for 
church. Major Wingfield did not 
feel inclined to attend prayers, but 
Captain Elrington accompanied Ar- 
nold to the cathedral. They had been 
there only once before, so that the 
chaunting and organ, which were gene- 
rally considered fine, possessed still the 
charms of novelty for them. 

“Upon my word, Hall, you look 
very spruce, to-day,” remarked the 
Captain, as he and his young compa- 
nion marched at the head of the troop 
to church. Arnold smiled to himself; 
he was bent on conquest. 

Alas! reader, the vanities of the 
world clung round him, as they cling 
round us all, far firmer than thoughts 
of death and a future state ! 

How few of us contemplate the mo- 
tive that should, at least, bring us to a 
place of worship on Sundays. How 
seldom do we consider, while gazing 
around the sacred edifice, or lounging 
in the recesses of a well-cushioned pew, 
that all we see and hear is intended to 
prepare us for the solemn change that 
must soon occur—that we are alone 
listening there, because death claims 
us all. Arnold had but a very vague 
idea, in his mind, of what he ought 
chiefly to have gone to church for, 
though a strong conviction forced itself 
on him, that he went because he was 


the junior officer of his troop, and could * 
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not well absent himself, even if he 
wished to do so. We fear there were 
not many thoughts of divinity in his 
head, as he unbuckled his sword, and 
passed his handkerchief over his face, 
or while raising the rich dark curls 
that clustered together over his fore- 
head, from the recent pressure of his 
helmet. 

The cathedral bell was still pealing 
forth its solemn invitation, and one by 
one the congregation dropped in. As 
the pew generally allotted to the mili- 
tary officers at C commanded a 
view of the vestibule, Mr. Hall was 
fortunate enough to perceive the pre- 
parations each individual made before 
entering the body of the church, and 
he was a good deal amused by them. 
First came the herculean form of Doc- 
tor Reynolds, the principal physician, 
and one of the aristocracy of the city of 
Cc , followed by his little thin wife, 
who was rather unhappy because she had 
no children. After them arrived Mr. 
Timothy Black, the very tyrannical 
agent of a wealthy land owner, whom 
everybody expected would be shot for 
his cruelty to the tenantry under his 
surveillance, and whom very few would 
have dared to accompany in his drives 
through the country, for fear of be- 
ing sacrificed in mistake. Mrs. 
Black, a very fair, light-eyed young 
woman, who always wore a white veil 
and blue ribbons in summer, and two 
equally fair, light-eyed little girls, ac- 
companied him, and all four entered 
their pew with an easy air of import- 
ance. The next family that appeared 
in the vestibule amused Arnold parti- 
cularly. It consisted of Mr. Attorney 
Phipps, his wife, and a little daughter 
of some six years’ standing, and ayoung 
lady relative, whose intensely dark eyes 
burned very black and wildly under 
very dark eyebrows, and were rather 
more startling than lovely. They were 
more particular in adjusting their form 
of entrance than the others. Mr. 
Phipps first waited to arrange his hair 
and tighten his waist before he offered 
his arm to his wife, who had been pre- 
viously occupied in pulling down, with 
sudden jerks, the very short,rotund skirt 
of her little daughter’s dress, and in as- 
certaining that her own brooch-pin was 
securely fastened, while Miss Lacket 
waited patiently to bring up the rear 
in due form. This was what Mr. Hall 
described with spirit to his friends as 
the ‘* Phipps get up.” The rest of 
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the congregation amused him more or 
less by the affectation of importance 
which almost all assumed. Arnold, 
Arnold! why were you not thinking 
of your prayers, rather than comment- 
ing on the manners and appearances of 
the people who assembled within the 
church? Verily, a reward for your 
wickedness arrived even in this world. 
A punishment little dreamed of was 
yet to fall with heavy force. His 
doom was impending, and he knew it 
not. 

The bell had ceased to ring, and now 
the organ pealed forth a solemn strain, 
as the clergyman and choristers ad- 
vanced to their accustomed places ; a 
hush prevailed, and prayer-books were 
opened ; the service commenced, and 
Arnold tried to fix his attention on the 
introductory prayers, yet his eyesmoved 
still, involuntarily, towards the vesti- 
bule, and in their frequent wanderings 
there, at length fell on the figures of 
three youthful females, who, without 
hesitation or preparation, entered the 
body of the cathedral. 

**The Miss Sydenhams, of course,” 
thought the young dragoon, as he be- 
held the ladies following the sexton to 
a pew, with almost as few airs of con- 
ceit or affectation as the conceited 
Arnold himself could tolerate. 

They were, indeed, the Miss Syden- 
hams, and nearly as pretty as a fas- 
tidious taste could require. In novels, 
generally, elder sisters are nearly al- 
ways taller than the younger ones ; 
yet we are adhering strictly to truth 
when we say that Miss Sydenham was 
many inches taller than either of her 
sisters. She was a very interesting 
girl, fair and slender, with rich, dark 
curls clustering beneath her bonnet, 
and shading a neck white and rounded 
as an ivory pillar. The expression of 
her full black eyes was often sad and 
thoughtful, and yet at times they 
lighted up with a brilliancy quite 
charming ; small Grecian features, al- 
most perfectly chiselled, and an air of 
quiet reserve, rendered her appearance 
very charming. Arnold admired her 
very much, but thought her rather too 
tall, and, perhaps, too melancholy 
looking. 

Her two sisters were both small in 
stature and of fairy-like forms, and so 
Ifke in appearance, that it might have 
been difficult to have pointed out a 
difference between them, had not the 
very fair hair of the younger one pre-~ 
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sented astriking contrast tothe darker 
auburn tresses of the other. 

The second Miss Sydenham was very 
pretty and piquant, with bright hazel 
eyes that flashed and sparkled with 
reinarkable brilliancy, and inthe pauses 


that ensued during the performance of 


divine service, they more than once 
caught an admiring gaze from the 
handsome young dragoon i in the offi- 
cers’ seat. The youngest girl was a 
quiet-looking little blonde, ‘whose soft 
blue eyes possessed a rather inanimate 
expression. She seemed delicate, and 
overpowered with continual ennui. 
Arnold looked from one sister to an- 
other, and admired all; but the more 
brilliant charms of the second one 
struck his fancy peculiarly, and he was 
was almost in love for the sixth time 
since his military career began. 

When the cathedral service was over, 
he managed to leave his pew just as 
the Miss Sydenhams were passing it 
on their way out, and he felt some 
pleasure in being pretty near the prin- 
cipal object of his admiration, even for 
soshort atime. He was in high spirits, 
and commented with animation on the 
appearance of the strange young ladies 
to his companion, Captain Elrington, 
who agreed that they were all. nice 
girls, and the eldest girl a lovely crea 
ture. 

« But her sister with the auburn 
curls—is she not much prettier?” asked 
Arnold, quickly. 

«* No, she is too small,” replied El- 
rington, who having only risen to the 
confines of five feet seven himself, 
was an admirer of lofty stature in 
others, though at the same time per- 
fectly well satisfied with his own size 
and appearance. 

Nothing, however, could destroy the 
illusion that Miss Caroline Sydenham’s 
bright eyes had conjured up over Ar- 
nold’s mind. Every day it grew stronger 
and stronger, strengthened alone “by 
the heat of his own imagination, for it 
was in vain that he sought to behold 
the fairy form of his enchantress dur- 
ing a whole week that elapsed since 
the first time of her appearance in the 
cathedral. He began to grow weary 
again, and was observed to walk very 
frequently up Mary-street, in the hope- 
less endeavour to obtain even a glimpse 
of his lady love in some of the windows 
of her own residence. Again he looked 
forward more anxiously than ever to 
Sunday, and again the Miss Syden- 


hams appeared in church as before, 
unaccompanied by their father, and 
just looking the same as they did last 
Sunday, only that the second sister 
wore a very exquisite pink bonnet of 
Parisian manufacture, which height- 
ened her beauty considerably, and 
served to bewilder Mr. Hall’s head in 
a fearful manner. 

The young man’s patience was 
nearly worn out in looking vainly for 
a call from Mr. Sydenham. According 
to orders, Major Wingfield had been 
obliged to consult with the magistrate 
on business relating to his troop, but 
had only been admitted to his study, 
where they had conversed alone on the 
affair in question, and it was soon well 
known that Mr. Sydenham had no in- 
tentions whatever of visiting the mili- 
tary, or, indeed, of returning many 
of the visits of the neighbouring gen- 
try who had called on himself. The 
principal ladies of C had already 
said their respects to the Miss Syden- 
ed and made their remarks on 
them. The eldest was generally con- 
sidered to be very proud, because she 
said little and was reserved, while the 
two younger girls were pronounced 
extremely conceited, because they were 
pretty, and held themselves very 
straight. They accepted no invita- 
tions to dinner or tea parties, and kept 
completely to themselves, seldom leav- 
ing the house even to take a walk. 
The brilliant doings predicted by Miss 
Rooney, as likely to take place at the 
new magistrate’ s, turned out fabulous. 
There was not one entertainment given 
at his house during the whole summer. 
The reason of such complete seclusion 
as his family maintained, could not be 
clearly ascertained ; but, from the dis- 
tant, proud manners of Mr. Syden- 
ham himself, it was generally consi- 
dered to arise from pride. 

‘Well, Mr. Hall, what do you 
think of the Miss Sydenhams ?” asked 
Ellen Rooney, one evening, as the 
young dragoon stepped into her shop. 
There was a quizzical expression in 
the spinster’s eye as she spoke, and 
Arnold coloured slightly. 

“Oh, very pretty, of course,” he 
replied, with affected carelessness. 
«* All young ladies are pretty.” 

‘Some more so than others,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Rooney, and then, turn- 
ing to a damsel who had entered for 
groceries, *‘ How are your young 
ladies, to-day, Charlotte? What 
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makes them stay so much at home? 
Everybody complains that they are not 
to be seen out anywhere ;” and a 
merry glance was directed towards Mr. 
Hall, who became all attention. 

«* Ah! what would they go out for 
here, ma'am?” observed the girl rather 
sharply. ‘ Sure there’s nothing at all 
worth seeing in this place ?” 

‘* But, for health’s sake they ought 
to take a walk now and then,” urged 
Miss Rooney. 

** Well, that’s their own affair—I’m 
sure they just look as well as them 
that’s continially lollin’ through the 
streets.” 

“« Do they ever go anywhere, but to 
church?” asked Arnold, tapping his 
boot with his cane. The girl stared 
at him, with an expression that seemed 
to say, “ What is it to you whether 
they do or not?” but she answered, 
with wonderful civility, that ‘ The 
young ladies drove out frequently with 
the master in the carriage.” 

‘* They are all very pretty, indeed,” 
remarked Miss Rooney, good-natur- 
edly, anxious to continue a conversa- 
tion with Charlotte Fogarty, more for 
Mr. Hall’s sake than her own. 

«‘ They are, God bless them, and 
what's better than that, they’re good.” 

«Is their mamma alive?” asked Miss 
Rooney. 

‘*‘ Oh, I believe she is; but give me 
the sugar quick, ma’am, or I'll be 
killed for staying away so long.” 

«* And who is so cross that you are 
afraid of being ‘killed ?’” asked Arnold, 
laughing ; “ your master, I suppose.” 

The girl did not deign a reply this 
time; but, colouring slightly, with- 
drew from the shop; and Arnold saun- 
tered out, too glad to have heard even 
thus little of the Miss Sydenhams. 

«Am I ever to be introduced to 
them !” he exclaimed bitterly to him- 
self, giving his cane an impatient 
jerk, and whisking a small stone that 
Tey on the pavement several yards off. 
There was no use in going up Mary- 
street any more; so he whistled to 
his dog, Juan, and turned up a soli- 
tary road, that led towards the well- 
known ruin of an ancient religious 
building in the vicinity of C . He 
stepped over a few styles, and struck 
into a wild, rocky field, where a soli- 
tary black pig, with two goats, and a 
calf, were feeding. 

It was a very lovely evening, in the 
commencement of July, and as the 
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young man ascended the rugged height 
that conducted him to the ruined edi- 
fice, he felt a dreamy pleasure in occa- 
sionally stopping to view the wild but 
beautifil scenery around him. There 
were long lines of mountains stretch- 
ing afar off on all sides, among which 
he could distinguish the bold Galtees, 
and the Commeragh Hills, with Slieve- 
namuck, andthe Keeper Range, whose 
names he had learned long since, melt- 
ing away in the evening haze. 

For the first time since his arrival 
in the South, he began to think that 
he should not like to leave it, and he 
mused, half pleased, and half melan- 
choly, while wandering round the ruin. 
He was buried in sleepy meditation 
when the sounds of voices roused him. 
The words, ‘* Agnes, if we had a tele- 
scope, we might look at the mountains 
this evening,” fell upon his ear, spoken 
in a lively English accent, and imme- 
diately after two light, girlish figures 
met the half-startled gaze of the young 
officer. He was face to faée with 
Caroline Sydenham and her younger 
sister, Agnes, in a moment. The girls 
returned his stare without apparent em- 
barrassment, though the elder one had 
her head uncovered, and a pretty pink 
sun bonnet dangling from her hand. 
She seemed perfectly at ease, and did 
not blush or change colour, much to 
Arnold’s surprise. Her auburn curls 
shone brightly in the summer sun, and 
betrayed no signs of disorder. 

She lookedreally beautiful, all gaiety 
and animation. She had expressed a 
wish for a spy-glass to view the sur- 
rounding scenery, and Arnold held a 
small pocket telescope in his hand. He 
longed to offer it, but knew it was im- 
possible, under the circumstances, and 
the young ladies passed on, tripping 
lightly over the lumps of clay and 
stones that lay scattered around. He 
watched their figures as long as he 
could, and the longer he looked, the 
more he admired. He was still gazing 
after them, when he perceived that 
Caroline turned to look back; her 
bright eye caught his, and he thought 
there was a smile in it, a pleasant, 
knowing smile, that somehow or other 
had a curious effect on him. 

““Why did she look back?” he 
asked himself more than once, and his 

vanity always answered the question. 

The evening waxed cooler and cooler, 
and the first rays of the setting sun fell 
on the blackened walls of the ruin, 
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while a mellow haze seemed envelop- 
ing the surrounding landscape, as Ar- 
nold called his dog “and returned, still 
thoughtful, to the barracks. 

That short rencontre with the Miss 
Sydenhams had added fresh fuel to the 
flame that was beginning rather to 
scorch than warm his imagination, and 
he awoke next morning more in love 
than ever. 

He was at breakfast when his ser- 
vant handed him a note which had just 
arrived. He tore it open hastily, and 
found it was from a friend in the regi- 
ment. 


“Dear Havyt,—How on earth do you 
manage to get over time at C . We 
are vegetating here in a manner quite 
awful to think of; but there is a likeli- 
hood of the detachments being called in, 
and we are all to proceed to* * * very 
soon, which will be a pleasing variety. 
Captain Devenish and his wife and my- 
self intend going over to C to be- 
hold that wonderful ruin in your vicinity, 
and [ believe Mrs. Devenish wishes also 
to see some people of the name of 
ee whom I daresay you know. 

ill then adieu, and believe me, 

** Ever yours sincerely, 
**GopFrREY MABERLY.” 


Arnold read the note with a mixture 
ofpain and pleasure. The probability 
of leaving C—— gave him more an- 
noyance than satisfaction, and the pros- 
ne of seeing his friend pleased him. 

he Sydenhams, too, were mentioned, 
and without well knowing why, his 
drooping spirit hoped again. 

It was fortunate for Arnold that he 
had no greater affliction to contend 
with than the misery of his hapless love 
affair, yet some how or other he was 
beginning to look as woe-begone and 
downcast as if his heart was really 
breaking. Continually absorbed in the 
contemplation of one subject, and in 
vain anxieties, which kept him fre- 
quently wide awake throughout whole 
nights, it was not surprising that he 
became abstractedand melancholy, and 
that his face lost much of its former 
healthy hue. 

Some of our readers will, no doubt, 
be too wise to credit the fact of a young 
man pining away thus suddenly for the 
sake of a “girl whom he had scarcely 
seen anywhere but in church, and never 
exchanged a word with ; yetthereare as 
strange circumstances occur ring every 
day of a like description, and Arnold 
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Hall was by no means a singular cha- 
racter. He had often been in love, or, 
at least, fancied himself so ; but he felt 
now something which appeared to him- 
self far deeper than he ever felt before, 
and with all the delusion of a youthful 
passion, he imagined his ladylove gifted 
with every attribute of mind that could 
render her perfectly amiable and charm- 
ing. 

"The three days which elapsed pre- 
vious to the arrival of his friend, seemed 
very, very long, but at last came to an 
end, and he was really glad when Ma- 
berly made his appearance. 

‘** Well, old fellow, you find staying 
here slow work enough, I fancy,” were 
the first words of his friend, after the 
customary greeting was over; “ you 
look like a ghost, positively.” 

“To tell the truth,’I have never 
been more miserable in my life than I 
have been since we were sent to C r 
replied Arnold with a little heat. 

‘‘ What on earth sort of a place is 
it? Any fun, such as balls or parties, 
going on?” 

“Not a bit. Scarcely a soul has 
even thought it proper to visit us, ex- 
cept the clergymen of the town, and 
Doctor Reynolds. None of the country 
gentry have called at all.” 

«What a set of ruffians they must 
be!” 

‘Positive savages, leaving a set of 
fellows in such a place to amuse them- 
selves as they best can. Even if they 
did not entertain, they might at least 
pay us the respect of a morning call.” 
Arnold was chiefly thinking with bit- 
terness of Mr. Sydenhams extraordi- 
nary neglect of himself and his com- 
panions. 

« Any aw girls in the vicinity ?” 
inquired Maberly. 

“« Why, yes, ain are the daughters 
of the resident magistrate, well enough 
looking ; but they keep very much ‘to 
themselves, and are not to be seen out 
anywhere.” 

‘Locked up, probably, by their 
apa, Mr. Sydenham, i is it not? Mrs. 
evenish is a bosom friend of one of 

them, and says she is a species of angel. 
It is the eldest, I believe.” 

“She is nice looking enough,” re- 
plied Arnold, ‘and I wish to heavens 
that I was as fortunate in being ac- 
quainted with her as Mrs. Devenish 
is. 

‘*Why, are you in love, old boy?” 
demanded Maberly, in surprise. 
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“‘No, not exactly with the eldest 
Miss Sydenham, but I think one of her 
sisters has taken rather a fancy to my- 
self, and to confess a secret, I would 
give a good deal to be introduced to 
her.” 

**The deuce you would! and what 
has become of your penchant for Ellen 
Cooke, at Fethard ?” 

*¢ Oh, that is all over now; she was 
not to be compared to Miss Sydenham.” 

*‘ And so you want to get acquaint- 
ed with her. Perhaps Mrs. Devenish 
might manage the business for you. 
She is a cute hand at that sort of thing. e 

‘¢ And will you make interest for me 
with her, like a good fellow?” asked 
Arnold, cheering up, and losing all 
pride in the hopes of becoming intro- 
duced to his lady-love under any cir- 
cumstance. 

«T shall do what I can. Mrs. Deve- 
nish is very good natured ; but if you 
let her into your secret, of course she 
will reveal it to the girls, and do you 
wish that ?” 

“Why, no; I should as soon they 
would not know itat once. Tellher lam 
anxious to become acquainted with the 
Miss Sydenhams, as they are pretty, 
and she will not trouble her head much 
about the matter. For heaven's sake, 
Maberly, arrange the affair in some 
sort of a way, for I really am most 
miserable.” 

‘*T am very sorry for you, but don’t 

uite believe it, though you do look a 
little used up. We must not delay the 
business, then, for Devenish won't re- 
main here after to-morrow, so there is 
no time to spare.” 

The conversation of the two young 
men continued for some time longer, 
but nothing was said of importance, 
and they separated to dress for dinner, 
Maberly having given a last assurance 
of doing what he could for Arnold with 
Mrs. Devenish, whose obliging dispo- 
sition made it easy for him to ask a 
favour from her ; she was, moreover, a 
rather clever young woman, and likely 
to settle an affair, such as the one in 

uestion, admirably. Her friendship 
for Miss Sydenham had sprung up 
about a year ago, when they accident- 
ally met, for the first time, at the house 
of a mutual acquaintance, where they 
were both on a visit of a three weeks’ 
duration. She knew very little of the 
young lady’s family concerns, as the 
gentle reserve of MissSydenham’s man- 
ners rendered it impossible for any 
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well-bred person to obtrude herself 
on her celibedn so that Mrs. Deve. 
nish was unable to give Arnold very 
much satisfaction relative to Mr. Sy- 
denham’s circumstances and connex- 
ions. 

She merely described his eldest 
daughter as a very sweet, lovely girl, 
and did not know much about her sis- 
ters. 

It was arranged, that she should ask 
the young ladies, on the following day, 
to accompany her to the remarkable 
ruin of C——-, and she should make a 
party of the officers to attend also. 

«© They surely cannot refuse being 
introduced to your friend,” she said to 
Maberly ; ‘¢ and I may recommend him 
to their notice and pity.” 

Maberly mentioned the scheme to 
Arnold, who agreed that it was a mag- 
nificent one, and determined on being 
most agreeable next day. He felt joy- 
ous and hopeful again, and looked al- 
most as handsome as ever when the 
morrow came ; and a brilliant sunshiny 
day it was, with small fleecy clouds 
sailing over the deep blue sky, and a 
pleasant breeze that relieved the influ- 
ence of the July sun. 

For more than two months had Ar- 
nold lingered in C » much of which 
time had been spent in vain hopes of 
becoming introduced to Miss Caroline 
Sydenham, and now, when a prospect 
opened before him of having his wishes 
gratified, it was not surprising that he 
felt supremely happy. Yet, a horrible 
dread crossed his mind, occasionally, 
that she might not accept Mrs. Deve- 
nish’s proposal of accompanying her to 
the ruin; that even if her sister came, 
she might not. These doubts and fears 
banished some peace from his mind, 
and his heart did not beat quite regu- 
larly yet, though he was dressing with 
peculiar care for the hour appointed 
by Mrs. Devenish. He had already 
set aside two different scarfs, and was 
adjusting the tie of a third, when Ma. 
berly sprung in to say, that Mrs. Deve- 
nish and two Miss Sydenhams were 
coming down Mary-street. 

“ Two Miss Sydenhams!” repeated 
Arnold, frowning slightly, as he thrust 
his arm into the sleeve of his paletot ; 
‘* why the deuce didn’t they all come? 
What are they like ?” 

‘* Oh, like a confusion of gaudy rib- 
bons and frippery, and uncommonly 
small,” replied Maberly. 

Arnold was in too good humour t) 
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be angry with his friend’s impertinence, 
and after adjusting his hat with due 
precision, hastily sallied forth, anxious 
that he and Maberly might be saunter- 
ing, as if accidentally, about the ruin, 
when Mrs. Devenish and her party 
should come up. ‘They strolled along, 
making sundry evolutions with their 
canes, from the barracks down the 
main street, and on towards the wilder 
parts of the town which led to the ruin, 
and had already reached the summit of 
the remarkable eminence on which it 
stood, when Captain and Mrs. Deve- 
nish, accompanied by Major Wingfield 
and Elrington, and the two younger 
Miss Sydenhams, appeared slowly as- 
cending the rocky height. Arnold be- 
gan to feel frightfully confused, and 
half wished himself at the barracks 
again. Maberly suggested the pro- 

riety of going to meet Mrs. Devenish, 
oa his friend implored him to do no 
such thing, and they maintained their 
position on the summit till the party 
arrived near them. 

They exchanged the usual saluta- 
tations, and then Mrs. Devenish, turn- 
ing to her companions, said— 

*« Young ladies, permit me to intro- 
duce to you my friends, Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Maberly.” 

Arnold scarcely knew what he was 
about, but he instinctively raised his 
hat, without looking at either of the 
girls ; and Maberly was nearly as con- 
fused from amusement, yet he had suf- 
ficient coolness to observe, that the 
young ladies were extremely pretty. 
The elder Miss Sydenham looked a 
little paler than usual; yet it might 
have been observed, that her colour 
changed very faintly, as she returned 
Arnold's slight salutation with down- 
cast eyes. She appeared somewhat 
confused, and yet, her embarrassment 
did not seem to be the result of ill- 
breeding, or mauvaise honte, for she en- 
deavoured to overcome it with acharm- 
ing grace, while her sister gazed around 
her with the same distrait air as nearly 
always characterised her. She did not 
seem to think it necessary, that ei- 
ther of the gentlemen just introduced 
should consider it worth while to ad- 
dress herself; and as Maberly was 
a good deal amused at the utter in- 
difference she manifested to any at- 
tention being paid her, perhaps it was 
through a spirit of contradiction that 
he commenced a conversation with her, 


while Arnold, taking courage from his 
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example, addressed a few words to 
Caroline. His own embarrassment 
gave way considerably as he perceived 
that she scarcely ever raised her 
eyes to look at him, and answered his 
remarks about C , and whether 
the ruin of the old Cathedral was not 
very wonderful and interesting, in a 
way that evinced a little abstraction of 
mind. She was certainly not quite at 
ease, and Arnold fancied, more than 
once, that the embarrassment of her 
manner was, in some way, connected 
with himself. And so it was. 

He augured well from it, and his 
spirits rose to an amazing point at the 
idea that he was now making, or |):17 
before made, some impression on her. 
She rarely permitted him to catch the 
brilliancy of her wondrous eyes; but 
he had a good view of the long dark 
lashes that shaded them, and of the 
finely pencilled brows, that were only 
just sutliciently arched for beauty, so 
as not to destroy the intellectual ex- 
pression of her face ; and he was con- 
tented enough to talk himself, even 
though she might only answer his ob- 
servations by a few words, or a plea- 
sant laugh. Perhaps, like most men, 
he thought the less a woman talked 
the better; and did not object to mo- 
nopolising all the conversation with 
ladies to himself. At all events he was 
very well pleased; and, as the party 
entered the interior of the ruin, he felt 
much delight in pointing out to her 
different styles of architecture, which 
could still be detected in it, and in 
accompanying her up the long winding 
stairs that appeared to have led for- 
merly to an abbey or castle attached 
to the cathedral. There was also a 
remarkable round tower, with two 
small apertures at the top, through 
which a dim light fell with a very pe- 
culiar effect, and which could only be 
viewed by leaning forward over a fear- 
ful chasm; and Arnold was anxious 
that Caroline might see it, as by doing 
so she would be under the necessity of 
securing herself from falling beneath 
by taking hold of his hand. ‘The young 
lady apparently was by no means 
cowardly or prudish, and she surren- 
dered her hand to him without hesita- 
tion, in a way that jarred slightly on 
Arnold. He would have preferred 
more charming embarrassment, but 
was still very well satisfied to hold for 
a little while the small fairy fingers 
that lay as cool and motionless as a tiny 
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piece of marble in his keeping. She 
declared the view up the tower was 
very curious and pretty; and then 
suddenly gazing down the chasm be- 
neath said, laughingly, that a suicide 
could easily be committed down there 
without any one finding it out. This 
was the first observation she had as 
yet volunteered, and Arnold was a 
little surprised at the extreme bright- 
ness of her expression as she spoke. 
The remark, too, was an odd one for a 
young lady to make, and he looked at 
er for a moment before he replied, 
gaily— 

‘¢ And are you in search of an eligi- 
ble spot for such a purpose as you 
think the tower suitable ? You surely 
seem too happy, Miss Sydenham, to 
be under the necessity of contemplating 
suicide ?” 

She returned the smiling look of 
Arnold with a glance of her large hazel 
eyes that half startled him. 

*« And do you think that any one in 
this life can be really happy?” she 
asked, laughing slightly. 

‘«¢ Why not exactly always ; but there 
are some people on whom the ills of 
existence fall lightly. I should ima- 
gine for instance that you, Miss Syden- 
ham, could easily bear a good burden 
of miseries.” 

“Yes; I laugh off wretchedness 
very often. It is well to be able to do 
so.” And she gave another of her pe- 
culiar smiles that had an odd, puzzling 
effect on Arnold. She looked pale, 
too, and a little ghastly, in the light 
that fell through the apertures of the 
roofless ruin. Her embarrassment had 
nearly all vanished, and she began to 
converse with a charming grace, now 
and then coming out with strange 
ideas, that caused her companion to 
smile very often. He had never talked 
to any one like her before. Ofcourse 
he thought so, as he was inlove. But 
really and truly she was very peculiar, 
and he began to doubt whether he had 
made any impression on her at all. 
She reminded him of a wicked little 
elf that might delight in teasing him 
when he would least expect it, or might 
vanish suddenly through the apertures 
of the ruin. 

Either by accident or design they 
had long since been removed from the 
rest of the party. Arnold never forgot 
the circumstance, though his compa- 
nion did not seem to take notice of it, 
and he endeavoured to delay joining 
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Mrs. Devenish as long as _ possible. 
He whiled away a good deal of time in 
settling his pocket telescope, which he 
had not forgotten to bring with him, 
and in pointing out to her the best places 
for taking views of the surrounding 
mountains and valleys, till at length 
her sister came running for her. 

«Caroline, we must go home now, 
I think. It is almost four o’clock.” 

‘* Well, I suppose we must.” And 
Caroline gave a sigh as if she were 
very tired or melancholy, and Arnold 
would have sighed, perhaps, too, if he 
had dared ; but still he felt very happy, 
though he knew a temporary parting 
was at hand. Mrs. Devenish and 
the rest joined them then, and Major 
Wingfield rallied Arnold on the téte-a- 
téte he had been enjoying, while Ma- 
berly was a little anxious to know 
whether his friend had found Miss Ca- 
roline Sydenham more charming and 
animated than he had thought her 
sister, who had piqued him consider- 
ably by running away from him while 
he was carrying on a very edifying 
conversation relative to ruins and bury- 
ing-grounds. 

Arnold accompanied the ladies to 
their own door, and when they were 
about to part, Mrs. Devenish said, in 
her own peculiar, off-hand way— 

‘* Miss Sydenham, I know your papa 
is always busy, and has no time for 
visiting ; but, perhaps, you would take 
pity on the forlorn condition of my 
friend here, Mr. Hall, and permit him 
to call at your house now and then. 
He is not a sportsman, and complains 
bitterly of the loneliness of C——.” 

Arnold half wished the words unsaid. 
He watched Caroline’s countenance, 
and could not fail to observe the very 
deep blush that overspread it. She 
collected herself, however, and quickly 
and gracefully replied, that she and 
her sisters would be happy to see Mr. 
Hall if he should think it worth while 
to visit them. 

‘‘We have not much amusement to 
offer, but there are some books in the 
house which are at your service,” 
she added, turning to him with a bright 
smile. He thanked her sincerely, and 
she gave him a very bewitching glance, 
though she did not offer her hand 
when the final “good evening” was 
wished. 

The ponderous hall-door of Mr. Sy- 
denham’s house yawned slowly to ad- 
mit the fairy forms of the two sisters, 
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who entered the large hall, as it closed 
on them. 

* Agnes, what are we to do now ?” 
exclaimed the elder one, in real agony, 
as she threw her arm round her sister’s 
waist. ‘“* How very, very miserable 
we must always be!” Agnes said no- 
thing, but two large tears fell from her 
eyes, and they ascended the wide stair- 
case together. 

Arnold returned to the barracks hap- 
pier in his mind than he had felt for 
many months before. He considered 
the day as a triumphant one for him, 
and recalled all Caroline’s embarrass- 
ment and blushes with much satisfac- 
faction. Yes, why should she have 
changed colour so often unless con- 
scious of feeling more interest in him 
than she could conceal. There were 
many reasons to convince him that she 
was already quite in love. 

“A fellow like me does not often 
find it very hard to win a girl’s heart,” 
he thought, getting impudent as he re- 
flected on his success, and contem- 
plating his face and figure for ten 
minutes in a looking-glass before he re- 
moved his hat. Reader, we are wrong, 
perhaps, in thus exposing the vanity 
and self-conceit of our hero; but he 
was really not a bad sort of young man. 
He was only very vain, like the gene- 
rality of the unemployed, good-looking 
young people of both sexes. 

Some days elapsed before the next 
Sunday came, and Arnold was a good 
deal disappointed in not seeing any of 
the Miss Sydenhams out during that 
time. He walked up Mary-street two 
or three times a day, unconscious that 
the eyes of several servant-maids and 
butlers were viewing him out of upper 
windows and portes cochéres in the en- 
chanted neighbourhood; and many a 
guess was hit upon that one of the three 
pow pretty young ladies, incarcerated 
in the large sombre mansion of the resi- 
dent magistrate, was the attraction in 
Mary-street. When Sunday came, he 
was still more disappointed in not see- 
ing Miss Caroline Sydenham at church. 
Her younger sister was the only mem- 
ber of her family who appeared there ; 
and he merely had the satisfaction of 
obtaining a very slight salutation from 
her, as she passed him on her way out, 
after the service was over. ‘The next 
day, and the next, were equally unfor- 
tunate, and Arnold lost much of his 

. Self-conceit again, and looked quite 
despairing. There was a complete re- 


lapse to his former hopelessness. He 
now and then met Mr. Sydenham him- 
self, always looking very grave, and 
often very careworn, but Mr. Syden- 
ham never seemed to notice him. 
There was a certain air of good breed- 
ing in the appearance of the magis- 
trate that forcibly struck Arnold ; and 
he could not help feeling a strong inte- 
rest in him, notwithstanding the bitter 
regret that his non-visiting propensi- 
ties caused himself. 

How dull and heavily the hours 
dragged by. It was worse than ever. 
August made its approach, and Ar- 
nold’s spirit sank to an abyss of misery 
in fearing he might be ordered frcm 
Cc at any moment, for the south 
was a good deal disturbed, and detach. 
ments of regiments were moving from 
one place to another continually. He 
was not, in general, a particularly 
modest or bashful youth, be he did 
not like the idea of calling on the Miss 
Sydenhams, though permitted to do 
so, until he should meet them out 
somewhere again ; and he looked so ill 
and woe-begone that he was fain to 
pretend he ‘had got rheumatism, for 
which complaint he knew a good deal 
of exercise was often ordered. When 
a regimental surgeon was not detached 
at C » Doctor Reynolds was the 
physician who attended the barracks 
there; and Arnold actually shrank 
from his rough but good-natured in- 
quiries as to the state of his health, 
which were repeated whenever he saw 
him latterly, till at length he admitted 
that rheumatic toothache kept him 
awake very much at night, and then 
he was ordered divers remedies which 
he never took. This was the state of 
things, when one fine evening Arnold, 
as usual, took a saunter towards the 
ruin of C He had been wander- 
ing about for some time looking at the 
tombs and headstones that marked the 
graves of persons long since buried in 
the vicinity of the old cathedral, till, 
becoming a little weary, he flung him- 
self on a rude stone among the ruins, 
Chance often does strange things for 
us ; and it so happened that Arnold 
had placed himself exactly near a spot 
where two young ladies were talking 
together, and without being able to see 
them, he heard some of their conversa- 
tion. For some time, however, he was 

too much pre-occupied and abstracted 
to know or care what they were saying, 
till one of them, whose voice he recol. 
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lected to have heard before, roused him 
suddenly, and he heard these words 
spoken in Miss Caroline Sydenham’s 
well-known tones— 

‘*T am nearly sure that papa never 
will consent to it, even if he knew it 
would cost me a great deal of pain to 
refuse. You know how determined he 
always is—how hard to move.” 

«Yes; but are you not foolish to 
care so very much whether he consents 
or not. Mr. Hall (Arnold positively 
started, but could not move from his 
position) probably will never oblige 
you to ask papa. Do not commence 
fretting already.” 

** But recollect the state of my own 
feelings, Agnes. I feel as if involved 
in great misery ; and the thoughts that 
Mr. Hall himselfmay have observed 
my extreme confusion at different 
times distract me. You, of course, 
cannot know what I suffer.” 

«* Ah, you must get overthis misery. 
Suppose Mr. Hall is ordered off with- 
out ever pushing the matter further—” 
Arnold waited to hear no more, but 
hurried away with a strange mixture 
of ideas crowding through his mind. 

To what did this misery and suffer- 
ing of Caroline allude? why should he 
be coupled with it ? what on earth was 
it all about? Her father’s consent— 
the state of her own feelings, all talked 
about with such evident pain. He 
mused, and mused, and at length 
brought himself to the belief that she 
was very much in love with himself. 
What else could the vain youth ima- 
gine from sucha conversation ? Yes, it 
was a settled thing, and Arnold smiled 
to himself, and thought, though so very 
much charmed by the fair Caroline, 
that she was over-quick in leaping from 
the slight attentions he had paid her 
to asking her ‘‘ papa’s consent.” 

‘* How horribly cute these girls are at 
finding out the state ofa fellow’s heart,” 
he thought, congratulating himself on 
his good luck; and he was considering 
whether he should appear before the 

roung ladies “ accidentally,” or return 

ome at once, when they suddenly 
turned a corner of the ruin, and stood 
face to face With him. 

Caroline, on whom his eye first lit, 
appeared to have been weeping, and 
looked very melancholy. A perceptible 
blush, however, suffused her face, as 
she returned his salutation, and she 
was evidently a good deal confused at 
meeting him thus unexpectedly. Ar- 
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nold was in high good humour, and 
conversed with singular animation, 
throwing more expression into his eyes 
than he had before dared to venture 
on. He even went so far as to say he 
should beg permission to call for a book 
from Miss Sydenham, as she had 
been kind enough to say she would lend 
him one or two, and he was really 
wearied to death in C Caroline 
coloured violently at this, and then be- 
came pale as possible. Arnold fancied 
he could detect a smile in her sister’s 
blue eyes. She certainly was amused, 
and he thought her a little bit savage 
for being so, while Caroline was so 
evidently embarrassed. Nevertheless, 
he talked and laughed a good deal him- 
self, but could not rouse his fair little 
companion into anything like good 
spirits. The brilliant sparkle that had 
formerly charmed him so much, seemed 
to have forsaken her eyes. She wag 
languid and distraite almost as her sis- 
ter; yet he admired her present soft 
smile, and pensive silence, even more 
than he had before admired her bril- 
liancy. They all three walked for some 
time about the ruin, stopping occasion- 
ally to look at graves and tombstones 
in the burying-ground, and at last Ca- 
roline seated herself on a marble mo- 
nument with an air of ennui. 

«*T am very tired,” she said, look- 
ing up at Arnold with her large hazel 
eyes, as he stood before her. ‘* What 
a lovely resting-place this is, I should 
just like to be buried here ;” and she 
glanced around her with a melancholy 
smile. 

Arnold smiled, too, but not in a me- 
lancholy way, and Agnes seated herself 
beside her sister, without speaking. 
There was a short silence, and Arnold, 
not knowing well what to say next, 
amused himself by rattling his cane ab- 
sently through alarge empty skull that 
happened to have been thrown up near 
him. 

Caroline observed his occupation 
with a little horror, but made no re- 
mark, At last she got up again, and 
said it was time to go home. The 
words had hardly been spoken, when 
a tall dark figure approached her. It 
was Mr. Sydenham himself, grave and 
stately as usual, who had slowly ad- 
vanced upon the youthful party before 
they were aware of his presence. 

«Are you not afraid of catching 
cold, while out so late?” he asked, in 
a bland voice, throwing a careless 
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glance at Arnold, as he drew Caro- 
line’s hand within his arm in a slow, 

uiet way. Caroline said nothing, but 
the fairy hand, thus imprisoned, trem- 
bled nervously. Agnes sprang forward 
herself to take possession ofher father’s 
disengaged arm, and both the sisters 
wished Arnold good evening. Mr. Sy- 
denham looked ¢ again at him with the 
same grave, benevolent expression as 
his face usually wore. There was cer- 
tainly nothing in it to frighten or dis- 
courage Arnold, and he watched the 
retreating figures of the two girls as 
they walked away, leaning on their 
father, till they were no “longer vi- 
sible. 

In deep silence Mr. Sydenham con- 
ducted his daughters home. They 
entered their sombre dwelling, all three 
pre-occupied with unpleasant thoughts, 
and the two girls were requested g or: avely 
to goin their father in his study. They 
did so in no very comfortable iain 
of mind, and Mr. Sydenham flung him- 
self into an easy chair, with an air of 
extreme weariness and dejection. 

‘*T see plainly,” he commenced, ad- 
dressing Caroline in a sad tone, “ that 
you and your sister here are bent on 
embittering the few remaining sources 
of happiness Ihave. Youare wicked, 
disobedient girls, likely to bring me to 
disgrace and ruin ; you cannot expect 
luck or grace, while thus running con- 
stantly i In ex xact opposition toa parent’ 8 
commands. 

There was a pause; neither of the 
offending girls spoke, nor did they seem 
at all surprised at the severe words of 
their father. A sigh, deep, but re- 
signed, was Caroline’s sole reply. 

“Here I find you,” continued Mr. 
Sydenham, sitting up very erect, “ in 
company with a young fellow, whom, 
without doubt, you have gone out to 
meet, and of whom you can possibly 
know nothing! What conduct! Once 
for all, young ladies, I forbid you leav- 
ing the house to take a walk, unless 
under my protec tion, in future.’ 

«You are mistaken, papa,” urged 
Caroline, colouring with indignation, 
in supposing that either of us were 
aware we should meet any one this 
evening at the ruin ; our seeing Mr. 
Hall there was a mere accident.” 

** No excuse, no excuse,” hurriedly 
observed Mr. Sydenham, with impa- 
tience, “I know ver y well how the 
matter stands. I have no faith i in your 
sex, none whatever ; your mother has 


put nice notions in your head; oh! 
the folly and irrationality of women !” 

Caroline’s face became flushed pain- 
fully. 

‘“*T fear, papa, there is no use in 
trying to explain this affair. I have 
been led into a sort of dilemma by Ju- 
lia’s friend, Mrs. Devenish, who intro- 
duced us to this Mr. Hall, and I pro- 
mised to lend him books as % 

«* You promised to lend him books !” 
exclaimed Mr. Sydenham, in horror 
and surprise. ‘ And you tell me this 
so coolly! You will neither lend him 
books, nor shall he ever enter this 
house, and I have told you so before. 
Never shall I consent to his being ad- 
mitted here !” 

«Then what am Ito do? Can you 
feel no pity for me ?” asked Caroline, 
pale and aghast with misery. ‘I am 
involved in 1 perplexity, and know not 
how to extricate myself.” 

‘*I forbid further communication 
with this young man, under any pre- 
text whatever. When I consented to 
your accompanying me to C » it 
was, as of course you recollect, under 
strict injunctions that you would not 
seek society; but you are trying to 
slip through my rules and guidance 
now. False-hearted girls, you wish 
to ruin me with your extravagance and 
misconduct.” And Mr. Sydenham 
leaned back again in his chair, as if 
exhausted by “anguish of mind. Ca- 
roline’s firmness gave way, and she 
burst into tears—tes ars wrung from a 
wounded, miserable soul. Mr. Syden- 
ham coughed unrelentingly. 

eT his i is the way you always try to 
get the better of me. I am really 
grieved to find that my daughters are 
just as mean and silly as the rest of 
their sex,” he: said, : sarcastically. “ You 
surely must have fallen in love with this 
moustached hero, or it would not cost 
you such pain to have him refused ad- 
mittance here, in obedience to your fa- 
ther’s commands.” 

** In love,” repeated Caroline, with 
an almost sorrowful smile. ‘* My ex- 
perience of matrimonial life has not 
been likely to put thoughts of love or 
marriage in my head, You know the 
opinions my sisters and myself hold 
with regard to matrimony. I had far 
rather earn my bread as an humble 
menial, than become a slave to the ca- 
price and tyranny of any man ; andin 
almost every case of married life, the 
wife is a poor beaten down slave.” 
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Mr. Sydenham 
tuously. 

‘«* In spite of all you say, 
consider you would be alad to get an 
offer of marriage. It is because 1 wish 
to keep you in proper order, that you 
are all so miserable and discontented, 
but I warn you that you will not suc- 
ceed in getting husbands by running 
after young men against your father’s 
wishes.” 

Caroline did not reply, emotions long 
pent up, were gradua ly bursting forth, 
a sudden faintness seized her, and she 
sank back senseless. Agnes flew to 
her support in an agony of terror, and 
Mr. Sydenham watched her anxiously, 
though he did not move from his chair. 

At this moment Miss Sydenham 
glided in, so noiselessly and so pale, 
that she seemed quite spectral. Ina 
glance she comprehended how matters 
stood, for, unhappily, scenes like the 

resent one were no rare occurrence 
in Mr. Sydenham’s house. 

«‘ Father, you will kill her, you are 
killing us all!” she exclaimed in an ex- 
cited manner, as she chafed her sister’s 
cold hands, 

** You are all disobedient, misguided 
young females,” slowly observed Mr. 
Sydenham, and you may all go where 
you please. I see you wish to revolt 
against me; even you, Julia, have 
turned rebel.” 

“‘If we were three young men, we 
should not be treated as we are,” re- 
turned Miss Sydenham calmly. ‘ But 
it is ever thus with women, and I am 
thankful that we have all had warning 
in time to eschew voluntary connexion 
with an unreasonable, tyrannical sex.” 

«¢ Andif such be your cause of thank- 
fulness, young lady, how is it that your 
sister there faints off, because I forbid 
further intercourse with a young officer 
of dragoons, for whom she has ev vidently 
imbibed a sudden friendship ?” 

**She does not care a straw for poor 
Mr. Hall.” (Oh, Arnold had you heard 
this!) ‘It is through a sense of de- 
cency, that she wishes him to be ad- 
mitted here, to conceal the extraordi- 
nary state of seclusion and restraint 
we have hitherto been obliged to main- 
tain.” 

‘¢ You wish to make friends, that you 
may abuse your father to them, and 
call him a tyrant.” 

‘* Far from it, we have done all we 
can to hide what I fear must soon be- 
come known. What must our servants 


smiled contemp- 


my dear, I 
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think? That we, without doubt, are 
three very eccentric characters.” 

‘* Well, I am a very happy man; 
blessed with a wife who refuses to live 
with me, and three dutiful girls who 
call me a tyrant for preserving order in 
my own house.’ 

He arose, repeated a fiat that Mr. 
Hall should not receive his sanction to 
enter his dwelling, and that the young 
ladies in future should confine them- 
selves within doors, unless he chose to 
accompany them himself for a short 
drive or walk. 

Mr. Sydenham had a bad temper 
and a tyrannical disposition. During 
twenty-two years, he had well nigh 
succeeded in breaking the heart of a 
gentle wife, who was at last obliged, 
through delicacy of health, to seek 
peace in the dwelling of her youth, 
and once more she became an inmate 
of her father’s house. One child had 
been permitted to remain with her, but 
her three eldest daughters volunteered 
to join their father, when he accepted 
the appointment of resident magistrate 
at C » and they were all now pin- 
ing victims of adil orders and unrea- 
sonable demands. They were all ta- 
lented, proud spirited girls; but society 
excludes women from making use of 
abilities further than in the arrange- 
ments of kitchen and nursery affairs, 
which very common minds are capable 
of conducting ; and in spite of genius 
and singular. discernment, these three 
young women were forced to suffer 
a mean, obscure existence, dependent 
on a father who regarded them as be- 
longing to a weak, unreasonable sex, 
and they had too much reflection to 
think of doing as some women, who, 
when similarly situated, endeavour to 
exchange parental tyranny for the fre- 
quently far more galling bondage of 
marriage. They were gentle, amiable 
creatures, patient and long-suffering as 
human beings could well be. They 
had always endeavoured to conceal 
from their domestics that any ill-feeling 
ever existed towards them on the part 
of their father; yet Charlotte Fogarty, 
the lately hired waiting-maid, had 
vague suspicions that all was not right 
between Mr. Sydenham and his daugh- 
ters. There were tearful eyes and pale 
countenances too often observed among 
the young ladies, and Miss Sydenham’s 8 
head-aches were too fre uently coupled 
with grave, displeased looks from the 
master, not to awaken doubts and sur. 
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mises. Mr. Sydenham, however, was 
always too gentlemanly to raise his 
voice, or resort to clapping doors with 
violence, even when he was most angry, 
sothat high words andrude uproar were 
never heard in the house. 

And now we return to our friend 
Arnold Hall; he who was buoying 
himself up with false hopes and false 
conjectures in his dingy barrack-room. 
Being an only son, with a good pro- 
perty to inherit from his father, in the 
south of England, he did not see why 
Mr. Sydénham could have much ob- 
jection to consenting to his obtaining 

is daughter’s hand in marriage. He 
was getting perfectly serious, and, of 
course, romantically indifferent, as to 
whether Caroline possessed a fortune. 
Her father’s consent was all he deemed 
it necessary now to seek for, and he 
summoned up a courage quite sur- 
prising. He wrote several outlines of 
a regular proposal for the young lady, 
intending to send it to her papa, stating 
his present means and future prospects 
very clearly and satisfactorily. 

As to his own parents, he did not 
fear opposition to his wishes on their 
part, for he wasa spoiled pet with both 
father and mother, and quite free to 
act as he pleased, without running the 
risk of being cut off with a shilling in 
his father’s will, and, besides this, he 
had already informed his family, by 
letters from C , of the state of his 
mind with regard to the very charming 

oung lady, who, he had no doubt, was 
in love with himself, so that they were 
in some measure prepared for such a 
step as he contemplated taking. 

Well, he wrote a letter to Mr. Sy- 
denham, very carefully spelt and quite 
properly worded, which is more than 
some very elegant young dragoon offi- 
cers, with ample incomes, can do; and 
when it was sealed up, he put it in the 
bottom of his portmanteau instead of 
the post-office, for his heart failed again. 
He let another week slip by, and then 
he, one day, dressed himself scrupu- 
lously, and went to call for the book 
Miss Caroline Sydenham had promised 
him. As he approached the large 
dwelling of the resident magistrate, 
by an upward glance he perceived a 
very pretty head in one of the draw- 
ing-room windows, which disappeared, 
however, as quickly as he had observed 
it, and he rapped at the massive hall- 
door, satisfied that one of the young 
ladies, at least, was at home. The 


knock sounded very hollow and sepul- 
chral through the wide hall, and it was 
some time ere it was answered by the 
faithful Charlotte Fogarty herself, who 
looked impenetrably grave. 

«*Are the young ladies at home?” 
asked Arnold, carelessly. 

«‘ They are sir; but one of them is 
ill, and they have not seen any one 
these two or three days.” 

Arnold turned a little pale, and 
longed to inquire which of the three 
was indisposed, but did not like to do 
so, and he merely said he was very 
sorry, and handed in his card. He re- 
turned home very much downcast and 
dejected, and in the barrack-yard met 
Major Wingfield, who told him he had 
just received intimation that the regi- 
ment was under immediate orders for 
Athlont, and that all the out detach. 
ments were to proceed there at once. 

Arnold was distracted ; he made no 
remark on the major’s information, but 
hurried to his room, there to ponder 
on his misery. He tore open the letter 
he had intended sending Mr. Syden- 
ham, and re-read it in despair. ‘There 
was no time to lose, he sealed it again, 
and actually despatched it to the post- 
office. 

The die was cast. His fate was soon 

to be decided. 
Mr. Sydenham sat in his study, sur- 
rounded with official documents, pale 
and bilious, with dark forebodings 
clouding his brow, as Arnold’s letter 
reached him. He read it in some sur- 
prise, and not without pleasure, and 
smiled with much gratification as he 
refolded it. 

‘This will rouse and please her, I 
have no doubt,” he mentally observed, 
as he repaired to the chamber of his 
daughter Caroline, who, since some 
days had been confined to her room 
from illness, brought on by his own 
ill-humour. She was lying on a sofa, 
languid and listless, with her eyes 
closed, as he entered, her bright hair 
all taken off her face, and a deep-bor- 
dered cap veiling the contour of her 
pale hele. 

Agnes had been reading to her, and 
looked nearly as ill as herself. 

*‘T have brought you something, 
which I know will cure you,” he said, 
taking her hand gaily. ‘Read this, 
and then tell me what you think—you 
ean consult with your sisters.” Mr, 
Sydenham was in a very condescending 
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humour; he felt so gratified that Arnold 
had preferred addressing himself, on 
the subject of his letter, to writing to 
Caroline herself, that he immediately 
concluded him to be a young man of 
sense and discernment. He often 
wished his daughters were married, 
but did not trouble himself in thinking 
how husbands could be procured for 
them. 

That Caroline should refuse a suit- 
able cffer of marriage never occurred 
to him, for, like most men, and many 
women, he imagined all girls were 
anxious to enter the matrimonial state ; 
so he felt no doubt that his daughter 
would be delighted to accept the pro- 
posal of Mr. Hall, a fine-looking young 
fellow with plenty of money. Caroline 
was elevated in his estimation consi- 
derably by being thus honoured by one 
of his own sex, and with a caprice, 
alone worthy of a female, he forgot 
entirely how strongly he had a few 
days previously objected to Mr. Hall 
receiving even admittance to his house. 

His daughter read the letter thus 
handed her, with undisguised surprise ; 
a flush of pleasure suffused her pale 
cheek, for, alas! be it known, that in 
spite of her otherwise excellent dispo- 
sition, Caroline Sydenham was the 
least atom in the world of a coquette. 
Under happier auspices, and had she 
moved in society, probably her wicked 
feelings might have been given full 
scope to; but at present they only 
existed without having attained a 
growth worth mentioning. 

«* What a silly young man,” she ob- 
served, smiling, as she handed the let- 
ter to her sister, for whom she had read 
it out previously ; ‘he wishes to marry 
me without knowing what sort of dis- 
— temper, or principles, I may 

ave.” 

“Do not condemn him for that, 
Caroline; an intimate acquaintanceship 
of a year’s standing might never dis- 
cover to him your disposition or temper, 
unless you were married,” replied 
Agnes. ‘ What will you say to him?” 

**T should like to punish him well 
for his presumption,” laughingly re- 
turned Caroline. 

** A refusal of his offer will punish 
him sufficiently, poor fellow,” observed 
Miss Sydenham, who had joined her 
sisters. She was imbued with a horror 
of coquetry, and considered that Caro- 
line should decline the proposal of Mr. 
Hall in a way least likely to wound 
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and mortify him; and Caroline fol- 
lowed her advice. A letter to him 
was planned, couched in very amiable 
language, and not at all expressive of 
the extreme surprise, and even amuse- 
ment, his offer had excited in her mind, 
before Mr. Sydenham saw his daughters 
again, and when he next entered Caro- 
line’s apartment, her decision was made 
known to his astonishment, and a little 
displeasure. The light way in which 
the young ladies all regarded the mat- 
ter perfectly overcame him. He said 
little, but perused the letter intended 
for Mr. Hall very gravely. 

‘And these are your true senti- 
ments, Caroline ?” he asked, in a dis- 
appointed tone. 

** Yes, papa; most assuredly I have 
no wish to become the wife of Mr. 
Arnold Hall. I have got one proposal 
now, at least, and this will preserve 
me from disgrace in your and m 
sisters’ eyes when I am an old maid.” 

‘“*Pshaw! do not talk like a fool. 
Of course you may do as you like in 
this case.” In school-boy language, 
Mr. Sydenham felt ‘ snubbed,” and 
he looked so dejected, that Caroline’s 
heart relented. He began to believe 
that his daughters would not marry, 
even if they had opportunities of doing 
so, and he retired from the room a 
good deal disappointed. Caroline 
leaned back on the sofa, weak and 
pale again, as before, and closed her 
eyes. But, alas! no pen can describe 
the sensations of Arnold Hall when the 
fatal letter reached him. Mortification, 
vexation, and wounded pride, all com- 
bined to crush the grief of disappoint- 
ed love. The feelings of vanity over- 
came the anguish of his heart, and for 
a few hours he writhed under a load 
of pitiable mental agony. This excite- 
ment, however, at last cooled down, 
and was succeeded by a state of fixed 
melancholy which depressed him sadly. 
The hurry of departure from C 
did not rouse him in the least. He 
mechanically ordered his servant to 
pack up his clothes, and prepared for 
the route to Athlone in a frame of 
mind little to be envied. He paid no 
farewell visit to the ruin where he had 
wandered so often during the summer 
evenings, hoping and anxious. He 
banished Mary-street from his recol- 
lection, and gave no parting glance to 
the tall cathedral spire, ere he left the 
old city. Ellen Rooney, however, re- 
ceived a last visit from him, and in 

F 
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terms of bitter sarcasm he expressed 
to her how sincerely he and his bro- 
ther officers thanked the gentry in the 
neighbourhood of C. for their kind- 
ness and hospitality to them during the 
space of five months. The remem- 
brance of it would long live in their 
recollection. She smiled at him bene- 
volently. 

“ Well, I hope you may be pleasant- 
er in your new quarters, sir.” 

But Arnold felt as if there was no 
happiness for him any more. His 
spirit was crushed, if not altogethér 
broken, and he left C as altered 
as he could have been in so short a 
space of time since his arrival there. 

On remaining for some time at 
Athlone, he applied for leave of ab- 
sence, on the plea of ill health, and 
repaired to England, where he spent 
a few months of wretchedness. In 
vain he endeavoured to forget the girl, 
who, he felt convinced, had done what 
she could to make him believe she 
loved him. He condemned Caroline 
unjustly. If she had betrayed emotion 
in his presence, likely to lead to the 
belief that he was not regarded with 
indifference by her, it was only be- 
cause circumstances forbade her treat- 
ing him with the civility and attention 
which she considered due to a person 
introduced to her as he was. Her 
father’s harsh commands, coupled with 
her own sense of how inhospitable and 
unkind both he and his family must 
appear, always rendered her abashed 
and ill at ease while in company with 
him, and her consequent embarrass- 
ment on such occasions had been the 
fatal cause of deceiving Arnold. She 
had never intended to practise the 
slightest coquetry on him. But he 
felt it was otherwise, and his mind had 
received a shock it could not easily 
recover from. 

One morning, while still with his 
family in shire, he read a para- 
graph in the Limerick Chronicle which 
struck him. It was this:— 

*“*We understand that Mr. Syden- 
ham, the resident magistrate at C——, 
has relinquished his appointment there, 
owing to a family affliction.” 

A month after he was en route for 
Athlone again, to join his regiment, 
and he determined to pass through 
Cc on his way there, though by 
doing so he would diverge consider- 
ably from the direct route to the place 
of his destination. He was now sure 


that the Sydenhams had left the old 
city, and he had no fears of encounter- 
ing any of them. The autumn and 
winter had passed away, and it was 
rather late on a fine evening in spring 
when he entered C once more. 

The city looked as dingy as ever in 
the fast falling twilight, and Arnold 
was glad that the gathering obscurity 
would preserve him from being re- 
cognised or noticed generally in the 
town. Strangers were no rare sights 
inC——. New faces were continu- 
ally passing and repassing through it, 
and military-looking gentry were fre- 
quently casual visiters, so he was for- 
tunate enough to escape attention or 
scrutiny, as he quickly bent his steps 
through different portions of the town, 
closely enveloped in a military cloak, 
and with his hat pressed over his fore- 
head. He passed the stately domicile 
of the late resident magistrate, and 
saw that it looked as dismal as ever, 
and was evidently untenanted. He 
next proceeded to the ruin of the old 
cathedral, and ascended the rugged 
height on which it stood, with melan- 
choly feelings. 

The evening air was still sharp, but 
the grass looked fresh and green. Far 
away the surrounding mountains rose 
dimly upwards in majestic wildness, 
and round about the ruin were new 
graves telling of recent deaths. Ar- 
nold stopped to read a few inscriptions 
on the tombs, when two particularly 
neat monuments arrested his attention. 
Side by side they were placed together, 
of pure white marble, and exactly alike 
in form. On the first that caught his 
eye, Arnold read these words :— 


“To the Memory of Caroline Sydenham, 
Who departed this life 
on 
26th December, 18—. 
Aged 19 years.” 


His head seemed spinning round, 
Was be dreaming, or under the in- 
fluence of a crazed imagination? No; 
the monument was there in good ear- 
nest, and without knowing what he 
did, he glanced to the corresponding 
one, erected to the memory of Agnes 
Sydenham, who had expired exactly 
two months after her sister’s death. 
How long he stood there, shocked 
and doubting the sanity of his own 
mind, we cannot exactly say, but the 
clear moonlight night found him stil] 
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wandering among the old and new 
graves, round the ruined cathedral, 
with feelings of melancholy rarely 
equalled. 

The ‘family affliction” alluded to 
in the paragraph of the Limerick 
Chronicle, announcing Mr. Syden- 
ham’s resignation of his appointment 
at C——., no doubt was caused by 
the deaths of his two younger daugh- 
ters, and all Arnold’s bitter feelings 
against Caroline abated. She was 
now gone from the world, interred in 
a spot where he recollected to have 
heard her say, the very last evening 
he had seen her, she would “just like 
to be buried.” The words had fallen 
lightly on him then; but, alas! how 
soon the wish was fulfilled. Her sis- 
ter, too, the gentle, quiet little Agnes, 
lying now side by side with her in 
death! Arnold felt, indeed, that life 
was uncertain. He was taught a les- 
son not easily forgotten. 

A few years have elapsed since the 
last hapless love affair of our young 
dragoon, and he is now a captain, of 
grave, steady demeanour. He at- 
tends church regularly every Sunday, 
in the morning and evening, and is 
observed to pay undeviating attention 
to his prayer-book during the period 
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of Divine service. His brother officers 
have ceased to wonder why, on earth, 
Hall has become so strange and alter- 
ed; yet there are vague suspicions 
entertained that he has been jilted 
by some fair one, as he eschews the 
society of ladies, and rides thirty miles 
off when the regiment gives a ball, 
that he may not be expected to at- 
tend it. 

We understand that Miss Sydenham 
is still unmarried, and her faithful at- 
tendant, Charlotte Fogarty, remains 
with her. Some young ladies, verging 
on old maidism themselves, begin to 
wonder that a ‘handsome girl like 
Miss Sydenham does not get married ;” 
butshe adheres toa determination made 
long since, and resolves on living in 
single blessedness all her days. Since 
the death of her sisters, her father and 
mother have become reconciled to each 
other’s society, and they all now live 
together in a lonely mansion, some 
miles distant from a quiet watering 
place in the south-west of England, 
where they maintain a strict seclusion 
seldom interrupted. 

And now, reader, our tale is ended, 
and it has, at least, the merit of being, 
for the most part, truthful, if it fails 
in brilliancy of incident or description. 
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Ir is half-past seven o'clock, and the first bell has rung! What a-Babel of 
sounds issues from the music-room. Hark, above the loud blast of the trumpet, 
and the deep tones of ophiclyde and bassoon, the “ shrill treble” of the 
piccolo ; while clarionets and oboes, cornopeans and drums, are contending in 
discordance with scraping, and screwitig, and twisting into tune of the whole 
stringed tribe. What a chaos of dissonance it is now; but ere long we shall 
have a concord of sweet sounds. 

The second bell has rung, and see from two doors which lead from beneath 
the stage, emerge a crowd of musicians, who soon fill the orchestra, and 
await the coming of their leader and conductor. Who is this just entered ? 
It is Tolbecque ; a minute more, and another appears. What intelligent 
features! What a searching and intellectual éye! How assured is his 
manner; how faultless his dress! How admirably gloved his hands! With what 
an air he carries his baton! He has mounted the rostrum, and now he turns 
over the music of the opera he is about to conduct. The bell has rung from the 
stage; he taps his desk in reply. A comprehensive look from left to right; 
another bell; the baton is raised, and you hear the first movement of the band 
responding to his expressive action. This is Michael W. Balfe, conductor of 
music to her Majesty’s Theatre, one of the most popular composers of the day ; 
an Irishman, too; and the subject of our memoir. 

Born in Dublin in 1808, he spent the first four years of his life in the metro- 
polis, and then accompanied his father to Wexford. It was there he began to evince 
the love of music with which nature seems to have endowed him. One day he heard 
the band of an infantry regiment, quartered in the town, playing through the 
streets, which so delighted his young fancy, that from that moment he became 
*¢ all ears to hear,” and never lost an opportunity of being present whenever and 
wherever they played, many a time slipping out of school and away from home 
to gratify his youthful passion. The master, a Mr. Meadows, soon remarked 
the little boy who was such a regular attendant at the performances of the band, 
and having made his acquaintance, invited him to his house, where young Balfe 
became a great favourite and constant visiter. Mr. Meadows led with the cla- 
rionet, but he also played a little on the violin, to which instrument his young 
friend made love, and very much to the astonishment of its owner, actually 
learned the scale without assistance. This piece of precocious development so 
surprised Meadows that he called on the child’s father, and offered to teach him 
gratuitously, which offer was gratefully accepted ; and just as he had entered 
his fifth year, he received his first lesson in music from his kind friend, the band- 
master. Three months produced such wonderful results that Meadows began 
to think he could do very little more for his pupil, and therefore resolved to visit 
his father again, and inform him that it was high time to put his son under a 
more experienced master. 

«See, sir,” said he, ‘‘he has just composed a polacca* for our band; and 
what do you think, he scored every note of it himself. We practised it to-day, 
and I had a great deal of difficulty to persuade the men that it was written by 
the little fiddle-player, as they call him.” 

This piece of gratifying intelligence soon determined Balfe’s father as to the 
course he should pursue ; and shortly afterwards the family removed to Dublin, 
where arrangements were speedily made to place our young musician under the 
care of Mr. O’Rourke,t+ then one of the best violinists resident in Ireland. 


* The score is now in the possession of a Mr. Hickie, in Wexford, from whom 
Balfe got lessons in music before he left that town. 
t Now Mr. Rooke, the talented composer of Amilie, &c. 
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With him he studied up to his eighth year, when he made his first appear- 
ance in public, at a concert, in the Royal Exchange, in May, 1816, play- 
ing on that occasion a concerto composed by his master. Mr. James Barton 
subsequently became his instructor; and from that excellent musician he ac- 
quired increased proficiency in style and execution, while under the expe- 
rienced guidance of Mr. Alexander Lee he was obtaining a sound knowledge of 
thoroughbass and composition. At nine years of age he wrote the ballad called 
«The Lover's Mistake,” which Mr. Willis, of Westmorland-street, published, 
remunerating the composer by presenting him with twenty copies of the song. 
The ballad became very popular in both countries; many of our readers, no doubt, 
recollect what a hit Vestris made in it, and how heartily she was encored when 
she used to sing it in Phebe, in Paul Pry. 

The next six years of Balfe’s life were devoted to study. He played occasion 
ally at the public concerts in Dublin, and acquired considerable reputation and 
character as a violinist. A circumstance, however, soon occurred which altered 
the current of his fortunes, and, as will be seen, had a great influence on his 
subsequent career. His father died in 1823; about a week after his burial, 
Balfe found himself, one evening, strolling by the theatre, low-spirited and un- 
happy at the loss which he had so recently sustained. A playbill attracting his 
attention, he saw that Mr. Charles Horn was to appear on that night, for the 
‘‘last time” previous to his departure for England ; whereupon the thought struck 
him, that Horn, who had heard him play, and had frequently complimented him 
on his performance, might possibly be induced to take him over to London. So 
‘*screwing his courage to the sticking place,” he made up his mind to seek an 
interview with him that night, and boldly ask the favour. Applying at the stage 
door, he sent up his name, and had soon the satisfaction of being shown into the 
vocalist’s dressing-room. 

‘I have been long desirous, sir,” said he, “ of getting to London; and hear- 
ing that you are about to leave town to-morrow morning, I came to ask you 
whether you will take me with you. My mother is too poor to pay the expenses 
of the journey, and I hope you will kindly assist me.” 

** Short notice enough, my boy,” said Horn, ‘‘ but, however, you are a clever 
lad; go home, make yourself happy, call on me at eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning ; be sure to bring your mother with you, and I'll see what I can do.” 

With a light heart he ran to communicate the intelligence to his mother, and 
at the appointed hour next morning they presented themselves at Mr. Horn’s 
lodgings, where, in a very short time, matters were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, by his agreeing to have Balfe articled to him for seven years, to 
which his mother joyfully agreed, and before two hours had elapsed her son was 
on his way to London. Ten days had scarcely passed after his arrival in 
the metropolis, before he became acquainted with the leading members of the 
musical profession, and in a very short time obtained an engagement as a princi- 
pal violin-player for the oratorios at Drury Lane, Mori and he playing solos on 
alternate nights for that season, which lasted for about a month. This 
series of oratorios having concluded, Mr. Horn’s interest got him into the 
orchestra at Drury Lane, which was then presided over by Mr. Thomas Cooke, 
who soon found out Balfe’s qualifications as a musician, and formed so high an 
opinion of his merit, that upon several occasions, when he was unable to be pre- 
sent himself, he confided the orchestra to his care, which he led with skill and effi- 
ciency. One would suppose that great jealousy was likely to have arisen among the 
members of the band, from the fact of a youth of sixteen being placed in such a po- 
sition; but, strange as it may appear, no such feeling was evidenced, for, indepen- 
dent of the respect which his acknowledged talents had gained him, he managed 
to make himself very popular among his brother musicians, and when he led they 
followed without a murmur. The facility which he possessed, even at this early 
period of his career, of scoring musical ideas with rapidity, became well known 
to those with whom his professional duties brought him in contact. This talent 
was taken advantage of by a foreigner, who had just at that time arrived in 
London, and was beginning to acquire a sort of reputation for the possession of 
a tolerable voice and good ear, upon which stock-in-trade, coupled with un- 
limited assurance, he set up as a composer. Being, however, very ignorant of 
the theory of music, it became necessary, in order to carry out his views practi- 
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cally, to get some hard-working drudge to do what he used to call the mere 
mechanical part of the profession; accordingly Bualfe, of whose acquirements he 
had heard so much, was singled out for the purpose, his acquaintance cultivated, 
and in him he found just the person he wanted. Invitation followed invitation 
to sundry break fists, dinners, and suppers, which were not more liberally bestowed 
than heartily partaken of, and in return for this munificent hospitality, melodies 
and accompaniments for songs were written, which this distinguished foreigner 
sold, of course, as his own, and thereby acquired considerable reputation. But 
the crowning part of the imposture has yet to be told. The management of one 
of the theatres sent for him, and requested his services to score an old opera from 
the piano-forte arrangement, stipulating, however, that the work should be done 
in one week. Here was a bold undertaking, but he was not a man to shrink from 
a difficulty, and so off he went to Balfe. 

«* Now you young rascal,” said he, ‘if you can manage to score this opera, 
work night and day, and finish it in one week, you shall have ten pounds.” 

«Ten pounds! a fortune; make your mind easy; it shall be done.” 

And so it was, for within six days he handed the score to his conscientious 
employer, who paid him the promised remuneration. 

** Hurrah, then, for a lark,” said Balfe, and calling on a chum of his, ‘My 
dear fellow,” cried he, ‘ [ have earned a lot of money last week, so you must come 
along with me and I'll frank you to Gravesend and back.” 

The invitation was gladly accepted, and the next morning found them both in 
a steamer on their way down the river. Arrived at Gravesend they did not 
much fancy the look of the place, so, having made some inquiries about Roches- 
ter, they hired a pair of Rosinantes and had a delightful ride to that town, 
where they put up at the best hotel. 

** What would you like for dinner, gentlemen ?” 

«Everything you can give us,” said the happy pair, who soon sat down to a 
splendid spread, attended by three or four servants. Balfe dubbed his friend 
Sir George, who called him Lord William in return ; and the waiters, taking the 
hint, Sir Georged and Lord Williamed them to their hearts’ content. At last 
the two noblemen, what with sherry, champagne, and claret, became so very 
drunk, that it was deemed desirable to remove them to their respective chambers, 
a measure which was very carefully undertaken by the servants, under the im- 
mediate superintendence of ‘“‘mine host.” Bulfe was the first to wake next 
morning, and sitting up in his bed, began to rub his eyes and * cudgel bis brains” 
to find out exactly where he was, when the waiter entered the room with a mes- 
sage from Sir George to his lordship, to know when he would be pleased to break- 
fast, and when he intended to start for London? These questions brought him at 
once to sober recollection, and keeping up the joke about the nobility, Lord 
William and Sir George breakfasted like princes, and shortly afterwards 
started on the road back to Gravesend, with the blessings of the landlord and 
his obsequious servants. A financial investigation took place shortly after 
their arrival in London, when it was very clearly ascertained that of the ten 
pounds there remained but one, which soon followed in the same path as the 
other nine. 

Balfe’s voice had now formed into a barytone. Being much encouraged 
by his friends, he was induced to apply himself to its cultivation, and studied 
very attentively for a year, at the expiration of which (1825) he gave up 
his position in the orchestra of Drury-lane, with the intention of going on the 
stage. The manager of the Norwich Theatre, a Mr. Crooke, having come up 
to town to make engagements, heard him sing, and was so pleased that he at 
once offered him a debut in the part of Caspar in Der Freischutz. The eventful 
night arrived, but Balfe got such an attack of ‘stage fright” that the manager 
deemed it expedient to send for a bottle of champagne to get ‘the steam up ;” 
and having given the debutant a couple of glasses of wine at the wing, he 
forced him on the stage. The first scene was got through tolerably well ; but by 
the time the “ incantation” scene was set, previous to which Balfe had been 
supplied with a little more champagne, he began to feel certain queer symp- 
toms about the head, which were quickly communicated to his feet, so much so 
that in walking down the stage he overturned the iron pot which contained the 
combustibles for red and blue fire. In a moment the whole place was in a blaze. 
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The horrible smell overpowering poor Caspar, he fainted; the ladies in the boxes 
screamed with terror; the alarm of fire was given ; and Balfe lay insensible in the 
midst of sulphurous smoke, and magic bullets. The curtain dropped, and 
he was taken off to the green room more dead than alive. Crooke rushing 
out into the street, made a most pathe tic appeal to the audience, who were 
leaving the house, and succeeded in getting a few people to come back, on the 
assurance that the fire was complete ly extinguished, and that he would read the 
part. The next morning’s papers announce ced that a young gentleman named 
Balfe had made a most brilliant debut in the part of C: aspar ; and having com. 
mented very severely on the perform: ance, prophesied that he would never do 
any good either as an actor ora singer. How far the prophecy has been fulfilled 
will be found in the fact of his having visited Norwich some years afterwards 
with a lucrative engagement for the Festivals ; and more recently in the same 
city as conductor of her Majesty’s Theatre, when he accompanied Jenny Lind 
on aprovincial tour. After this “ blaze of triumph,” as Bunn would eall i it, Balfe 
returned to London, mortified and disappointed at his failure in Norwich. In 
Drury Lane orchestra, however, he again found employment, but a circumstance 
soon occurred which set his fortunes in another current, and took him to new 
scenes and occupations. Dining one day with a friend, he met a wealthy Roman 
Count named Mazzara, who was then tr: avelling in England. After dinner the 
Count had an opportunity of hearing him play “the violin, and sing two songs of 
his own composition, which so pleased him that he made inquiries that evening 
in reference to the young musician’s position and means. Upon learning how he 

was circumstanced, he at once invited him to ac company him to Rome, where he 
assured him he might remain his guest, as long as it suited his purpose, adding, 
at the same time, that he could promise him a hearty welcome from the 
Countess, inasmuch as he bore a most extraordinary resemblance in face 
and figure to a dear son whom they had lost during the previous year. 
It is almost needless to say how eagerly this liberal “offer was embraced, 
and a few days found the Count and “his protegé in Paris en route to 
Italy. While in the French capital Mazzara introduced Balfe to Cherubini, to 
whom he showed what he had been d oing up to that time in the way of compo- 
sition. From this distinguished master he 1 received not only great encouragement 
to study, but an offer of instruction should he have felt disposed to remain in 
Paris. His enga: gement with the Count rendering this impossible, they proceeded 
on their journey | to Rome, stopping at all the principal towns, and hearing the 
operas at Turin and Milan. It was late in the evening when they reac hed the 
palace. The Count leading his young friend into the room where the Countess 
was sitting with her daughter, said, “ I bring you a son.” The likeness to her 
own child struck her so forcibly that she burst into tears, kissed him over and 
over again, and nothing was talked of that night but the wonderful resemblance 
which he bore to the lost son of the house of Mazzara. 

In this hospitable mansion he remained for about a year, during which time he 
studied under the best masters that Rome could afford: About the beginning of 
1826 Count Mazzara having occasion to return to England, Balfe accompanied 
him as far as Milan, where his kind patron, shortly after their arrival in that city, 
made arrangements with Federici, the Director en chef of the Conservatorie, to 
superintend ‘his studies. He also introduced him to M. Glossop, then Impressario 
of San Carlo, at Naples and La Scala at Milan, and before leaving the city 
informed him that he had lodged to his credit a considerable sum of money at 
a banker’ s. From Glossop he received the greatest kindness, being for some time 
a guest in his house; and during his residence there composed several chorusses 
and overtures, which were subs sequently performed at La Scala. 

After three months’ study, Federici informed M. Glossop that his pupil might 
be safely entrusted with a libretto, but this was at first objected to in consequence 
of his youth, as well as from the apprehension that the produc tion of an English- 
man’s work might lead to unpleasant jealousies at the theatre. M. Glossop’s 
scruples, however, were soon overcome, and ere long he confided to him the 
libretto of a ballet entitled Za Pervusé, which was  peodinen at Milan with great 
success ; the overture and a storm descriptive of shipwreck being highly praised 
by the habitués of the theatre. 

About this time Filipo Galli, the celebrated basso, for whom Rossini composed 
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the part of Assur, in Semiramide, “ the father,” in La Gazza Ladra, and several 
other parts of equal importance, gave Balfe lessons, with the view of his making 
an appearance at La Scala, where his friend Glossop had promised to bring him 
out. In this, however, he was disappointed, for the affairs of the manager taking 
an unfortunate turn, he was obliged to leave Milan, the two theatres proving too 
much for him. 

We must now follow Balfe to Paris, where he was staying a few days, with 
the intention of returning to London; but having called on Cherubini, for whom 
he sang, he was advised by him to remain in Paris ; his friend adding, that if he 
consented he would next day at dinner introduce him to Rossini, who was then 
at the height of his popularity, and Director of the Italian Opera. The invitation 
was accepted, and at Cherubini’s apartments at the Conservatoire he first met 
Rossini, and his wife Madame Colbrund, with whom he sang duets after dinner, 
Rossini accompanying. An offer was that night made to Balfe to be engaged at 
the Italian Opera, provided he studied with Bordogni for eight or ten months; 
and the characters of Pelligrini’s range (who was then getting old) were those 
selected in which he was to appear. Some difficulty was suggested as to his ability 
to pay for the proposed instruction, but Rossini settled this matter by giving him 
a letter to Bordogni, with whom a satisfactory arrangement was made. _ Besides, 
Fortune made him acquainted with a rich banker named Gallois, who had heard 
him sing at Cherubini'’s, and liberally agreed to advance him 10,000 francs, which 
was paid at a rate of 1000 francs per month. With this generous aid (where 
can such friends as Count Mazzara and M. Gallois be found in these days?) he 

ursued his studies up to the time of his making his debut in 1828, in the part of 
Same, in the Barber of Seville. Sontag was the “ Rosina,” and the opera, with a 

owerful cast, was repeated for nine nights in succession. After this Rossini 

rought him an engagement signed by M. Laurent, the Impressario of the Italian 
Opera, for three seasons; the first, 15,000, the second, 20,000, and the third, 
25,000 francs, during which he performed Dandini, in Cenerentola, Malibran being 
the heroine; Don Giovanni, in Mozart's chefd'euvre, Podesta in La Gazza Ladra, 
Baltona in L’inganno Felice. About this period Laurent determined to bring out 
Zingareli's Romeo et Guiletta, to introduce Malibran as ** Romeo;” but when put 
into rehearsal it was found that some of the concerted music was weak and ineftec- 
tive. Rossini was asked to write new music, which he declined; butrecommended 
Laurent to employ Balfe, who at once set to work and wrote the overture, two 
choruses, a scena for Malibran, and the cavatina and aria for Mademoiselle 
Blasis, who was the ‘ Guiletta.” He was subsequently introduced to the 
direction of the Grand Opera, who sent him an accepted poem in two acts 
entitled Atala, the subject founded on Chateaubriand’s tale of that name. 
Being thus encouraged, he applied himself to composition with such zeal, 
and laboured so hard, that his health became seriously impaired from exces- 
sive study, and his physicians ordered him to Italy to recruit his strength. 
Previous to his leaving Paris his friend M. Gallois invited the elite of Parisian 
society to a matineé to hear the pieces which had already been composed for the 
opera of Atala. Malibran, poor Adolphe Nourrit, who some years afterwards 
committed suicide at Naples, Alexis Dupont, Levasseur, and several other artists 
of the Academie Royale, together with the leading performers of the Italian Opera, 
being engaged to sing the music. The journals next day were loud in praise 
of the young composer and his new. opera, which he was going to Italy to com- 
plete. As he was leaving Paris, a gentleman with whom he was but very slightly 
acquainted drove up to the diligence and put a letter into his hand, request- 
ing that he would not read it until he was five leagues from the capital. 
Impatient, however, to know its contents, he soon broke the seal, and found that 
the letter contained a bank-note for 1,000 francs, accompanied by a few 
lines thanking him for the pleasure the rehearsal of his opera had given him, he 
being one of the invités to M. Gallois’ matineé, and expressing a hope that the 
small token of his gratification might be of use to him in the prosecution of his 
studies. Supplied with several letters of introduction, he proceeded to Milan, 
and, through the recommendation of Rossini to the Count St. Antonio, afterwards 
Duke of Calizzara, he was engaged as principal baritone for the theatre at Pa- 
lermo, then under the direction of the Count of Sommatino. Having three 
months’ leisure, previous to the commencement of the season at Palermo, he 
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went to Bologna, with the intention of visiting his friends the Mazzaras at Rome, 
on his way to Sicily. In Bologna he was fortunate in making an acquaintance 
with a celebrated amateur musician and composer, the Marquis of San Pieri, 
whom he had met in Paris. The marquis insisted upon his residing with him 
while he remained in Bologna, and on the night of his arrival at the Palazzo de 
San Pieri took him to a brilliant party given by the Prince Bacchiochi (Napo- 
leon Buonaparte’s brother-in-law). It was on that occasion that he met the now 
celebrated Guilia Grisi, then a girl of about seventeen years of age, and of sur- 
passing loveliness. She was dressed, as he has told us, in a simple black velvet, 
with a white rose in her hair; and while she listened to him, standing by his side 
at the piano forte, “he felt as if he never sang so well before.” She was intro- 
duced to him after he had finished the cavatina in the ‘ Barbiere,” by her uncle, 
M. Rogani, formerly an aid-de-camp of Napoleon, but who then filled the post of 
private secretary to the Marquis of San Pieri. While at the Palazzo he composed 
a cantata in honour of the Marquis's birth-day, the principal part of which was 
executed by Grisi, Tadolini, Pedrazzi, and a host ot amateurs. It was so suc- 
cessful, that the composer was presented by the Philharmonic Society of Bologna 
with a diploma of honorary membership, and was also elected a life member of the 
Casini dei Nobili. While thus honoured, and passing, as one can easily imagine, 
a very pleasant life, he entirely forgot his engagement with the Sicilian Count. 
Hurrying, therefore, to Palermo, with the certainty of having an action brought 
against him, and of being thrust into prison, he proc eeded at once to the Princess 
San Cataldo, to whom he had a letter of introduc tion from her brother the Duke 
Calizzara. Through her kindness he was invited to meet the Count Sommatino, 
the director of the opera, the next day, and being placed designedly alongside of 
him at dinner, he frankly told his story, apologised for his absence, and succeeded 
in obtaining the Count’s promise to settle the affair for him. It was fortunate that 
he had obtained the Princess’s interest, for as he was subsequently informed, the 
police authorities were watching his movements. In a few days after his arrival 
at Palermo, he made his debut in the part of Valdeburgho i in Bellini’s Opera of 
La Straniera. It was the first day of the year,* and the first time the Sicilians 
heard their countryman’s new work—a circumstance which was very favourable 
to Balfe, for the house was densely crowded, with an audience determined to be 
pleased with Bellini’s new opera; his Z/ Pirata, which preceded it, having created 
great enthusiasm on its representation in Palermo. The Viceroy went in state to 
hear La Straniera, it being the King of Naples’ birthday. The theatre was illumi- 
nated in every part; @ giorno, with thousands of wax- lights. ‘The etiquette which 
prevails, that no applause shall be given after the reception of the Court on its 
entrée was rather unfavourable to a debut ; but the exquisite beauty of Valde- 
burgho’s air, in the second act, ‘* Meco tu vieni o misera,” excited a burst of 
admir ation ; the Viceroy, putting his hand out of the box, and giving the sig- 
nal to appl: ud, which was answered by a deafening shout demanding its repeti- 
tion. The opera was performed seventy nights, and the part of V aldeburgho 
nearly carried Balfe through his year’s engagement. 

While at Palermo, an emeute tuok place which led to the Chorus striking for 
more pay, and the manager, the Count Sommatino, being anxious to resist the 
combination, exclaimed in Balfe’s presence, ‘* Oh, if a had but one more 
opera without a chorus, I'd punish them severely. I could go on fora while with 
the Matrimonio Segreto and L’Inganno Felice, but they would only carry me on 
for a few nights.” 

« If, then,” replied Balfe, ‘* you can give me twenty days, you shall have one 
to suit your purpose. 

The Count at once took him at his word. The poet of the theatre was sent 
for, the subject chosen, and an opera called J Rivali di se Stessi, founded on the 
French vaudeville, Les Rivaux de soi meme, written within the promised time, 
was produced with great success, Mdlle. Lipparini, Signor Boccacini, and Sca- 
lesi, taking the principal parts. 

After fulfilling his year’s engagement at Palermo, he went to Piacenza, where 
he sang for some time; then to Bergamo, where he met Mdlle. Lina Roser, 


* 1830, 
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prima donna of the troupe, and married her shortly afterwards. We find him 
next at Pavia, having been engaged to bring out Rossini's Musé in Egitto. At 
the first rehearsal of this opera, an incident occurred which led to an unfortunate 
result. Signor Rolla, brother to the celebrated Allessandro Rolla, the leader of 
the orchestra of La Scala at Milan, was leader of the orchestra at Pavia, and having 
perceived that Balfe was taking upon himself to give directions not only to the 
chorus, but to the musicians, became annoyed and disconcerted at his interfe- 
rence. Ata passage for the violin, which occurs in the first act, Rolla said “ it was 
not written for the instrument,” and being so difficult, was almost impossible to 
jlay ; to which Balfe exclaimed, “ Rossini was a violin-player, and knew what 
bs wrote. The passage is easy enough. Shift your hand higher up and you will 
do it.”” On hearing this, poor Rolla could contain himself no longer, and bursting 
into a torrent of passion, looked up at Balfe and exclaimed, ‘ Signor, Dottore 
venite qua suonate per me, ed io andero cantare per voi.” 

The challenge was at once accepted, down Balfe jumped into the orchestra, 
took up a violin, and played the disputed passage in such a masterly manner that 
he was applauded by every one present. This triumph had such an effect on 
Signor Rolla, that he left the theatre at once, returned home, took to his bed, and 
died in a few months afterwards from the effect of wounded pride. No one felt 
this more than Balfe, who, while he resided in Pavia, never failed to visit Rolla, 
and had the satisfaction of making his peace with him before he died. It was 
here his opera, Un avvertimento ai gelosi, was first performed. He wrote it 
for his benefit, and on that and subsequent occasions, it met with favourable 
reception. His next and third opera was brought out at Milan, Enrico 
Quarto al passo de la Marno, which became an established favourite all through 
Italy. It was at this period that he first became acquainted with Malibran. She 
came to Milan to fulfil an engagement, for which she was to receive 3,000 francs 
anight. Balfe having called on her, she told him that she had heard his opera 
of Enrico, and would insist on his being engaged at La Scala. ‘To this the 
management at once acceded, fixing his salary at 1,000 francs a night. During 
the engagement he performed Iago in Otello; Dandini in the Cenerentola, and 
Figaro in 71 Barbiere, with the great prima donna. He then accompanied her to 
Vienna, where he obtained an engagement at the Fenici on similar terms. While 
there, he wrote the greater part of an opera (the subject from Hamlet) which he 
took up at the request of his friend Donzelli, who, as well as Malibran, was to have 
sustained a principal part; but the death of the Emperor of Austria having taken 
place, the engagements of all the artists were dissolved. This circumstance had well 
nigh ruined a manager named Gallo, who had just completed the building of a 
theatre roofed with glass, which he called «Il Teatro Emenonitio.” In his despair, 
he waited upon Mdlle. Malibran, told her how he was circumstanced, and entreated 
that she would sing one night for him, for which he offered her 200 Napoleons. 
The terms were accepted, and Sonnambula was performed to a house crammed to 
suffocation, Donzelli playing Elvino, and Balfe, Rodolpho. An incident oc- 
curred just before she began to sing the finale, «* Ah, non guinge,” which produced 
ascene of excitement almost unparalleled in the history of the stage. Happening 
to tread upon some of the flowers of her bouquet, which she had been using in 
the previous moment, she slipped, and would have fallen had not Balfe caught her 
in his arms. In her endeavour to save herself, she kicked off one of her slij»pers, 
which fell into the pit, anda scramble at once took place among the occupants 
of that part of the house to possess such a precious memento of the great artist. 
In the struggle, they were soon joined by several persons from the front circle of 
boxes, upon perceiving which, Malibran took off the other slipper and threw it 
among the combatants, who soon tore it and its fellow into a thousand fragment- 
ary relics. The performance was, after a considerable time, resumed, and she 
proceeded with the finale. During the last bars of the rondo, the poor old 
manager, Gallo, walked upon the stage, took her by the hand, and in a feeling 
speech told the public that that night’s representation had saved him from ruin, 
adding, at the same time, that the theatre should henceforward be called “‘ Teatro 
Malibran.” 

Malibran left Vienna, promising Balfe to get him an engagement in England 
to write an opera. Shortly afterwards he returned to Milan, and being 
advised by his friend, Puzzi, proceeded to London, where an engagement 
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was at once made to him to sing at the Antient and Philharmonic Concerts. 
At this time Drury-Lane was closed, the leading English vocalists being 
employed at the Lyceum Theatre, then under Mr. Arnold’s direction, upon 
whom he ealled and offered his services. Mr. Arnold knew nothing about 
Balfe, but being referred to Malibran and Grisi, he very soon ascertained who he 
was, and arrangements were at once entered into for the produc tion of an opera, 
which was to be completed in six weeks. The treasury of the theatre begining 
to fail, and Mr. Arnold being unable to afford to bring out the work in the way 
which the composer cx onsidered it deserved to be, the opera was withdrawn, and 
the house soon after closed. It happened then that Mr. Bunn had just returned 
to town, and having sent for Mr. Mapleson, the “gore an and copyist of the 
Lyceum, who had all the parts of the opera copied, asked him, “ What's that 
rubbish the 2y have been rehearsing at the English Opera ; and who is this Signor 
Balfe ?” Uy 90n which Mapleson gave his opinion on the merits of the music 
which he h: "i heard, and strongly advised Bunn to send for the new composer. 
He at once acted upon the advic e, and speedily arranged terms with Baltfe for 
the production of the Siege of Rochelle, which was first represented at Drury- 
lane on the 29th Oc tober, 1835. But here is Mr. Bunn’s account of it in his 
interesting book, ‘‘ The Stage before and behind the Curtain” :— 


‘*T had this season the pleasure of introducing to the English public a young man 
of great musical attainments, which I conceived were not destined ‘to blush unseen, 
and waste their sweets upon the desert air ;’ and I was determined, at all events, to 
test my own opinion by that of the public. Mr. Balfe, when I was stage manager 
of Drury Lane, in 1823, was an huinble member of the orchestra—‘in coarse and 
homely phraseology,’ a fiddler; and, when introduced to me in the summer of 1835, 
his name and his fame (then become entirely continental) were new to me. The beau- 
ties of the first work he was desirous of bringing out were admitted by many able 
judges of music, and strenuously impressed upon me by the recommendation of Mr. 
Cooke (Tum, for fear of mistake). The Sieye of Rochelle was accordingly produced, and 
its success verified every judgment that had been delivered upon its merits. Though 
not calculated in itself to prove highly attractive, it had the good fortune to be linked 
in representation with the Jewess, and thus ran seventy nights the first season. It 
became the fashion, as it invariably does in this country, to abuse a man the moment 
his abilities begin to denote a mental superiority over those he is surrounded by. 
In France, Italy, and Germany, every species of encouragement is held out to a 
rising genius—in England, he is subject to every possible detraction; and the 
moment Balfe’s talent burst out upon the town, it was assailed by the most un- 
warrantable attacks. Persons calling themselves musical judges were loud in 
their assertions that every note of the Siege of Rochelle was stolen from Ricci’s 
opera of Chiara de Rosenberg ; and it was not until this last-named composition was 
produced by the Italian Buffo Company, under the spirited direction of Mr. Mitchell, 
that these self-constituted judges tardily and reluctantly admitted, that there were 
not half-a-dozen bars in the two operas that bore the slightest resemblance to each 
other.” 


Bearing out Mr. Bunn's observations as to the injustice of this species of criti- 
cism, we ourselves recollect how that charming chorus, Vive le Itoi, which ter- 
minates the first act, was assailed as being a glaring copy of Weber's glee, 
Enjoy thyself where’er thou art. Our readers, however, shall judge how far this 
accusation was well founded— 


** Look upon this picture and on this.” 


M. VON WEBER, 





—— 
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joy thy - self where - e’er thou art. 


BALFE’S VIVE LE ROI “‘ SIEGE OF ROCHELLE.” 
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But even supposing that there was similarity in the design, Mr. Balfe may 
console himeelt with the happy reflection, that he has many bright examples of 
plagiarism in the best works of some of the standard composers. Here, for in- 
stance, is an air every one knows :— 


BARBER OF SEVILLE. 


2S ee 


zit - - ti, a s : _ i i Pia -« 


Is not this plainly expressed in Haydn’s Seasons ?— 


—— eer na 
ee OE anna eieee 


With joy th’im - pa - tient hus - band - man, 


And again in Mozart’s ae d’ceuvre, Don Giovanni :— 
gt 
4-9 —S— 
aa 
la 
Almost note for note the same in Haydn’s Creation, ‘‘ Most beautiful appear :”— 
$3 --__—-. - -\--—- 
a =. —_— j-|—- 
= — ote 
eal 


v Most beau - ti 


But one by Mendelssohn, in his Christmas Present, and we have done :— 


ASE Eeaeee 
— — 


—_—_—_—— 7 —— —— 


Why, here is our countryman, Sampson Carter’s* song, Oh, Nanny, wilt thou gang 
with me ?”— 

3-4 | 9-5 === ee ee 
25-443 |— o-—* mae et 
eee oneal ———— 

0 Nan - ny wilt thou 


which we would almost hazard asserting as a certainty Mendelssohn never heard ; 
but still none can deny the unmistakeable likeness. 

But to return. Balfe’s next opera was The Maid of Artois, in which poor 
Malibran took the town by storm with her matchless performance of folie. 
It produced to the management, by sixteen nights’ representation, the sum of 
£5,690 1ls., being a nightly average of £355. Mr. Bunn tells a very amusing 
anecdote of Malibran, the circumstance connected with which took place on the 
first night of the performance of the opera. ‘She had (as he writes) borne along 
the two first acts on the first night of performance in such a flood of triumph, 
that she was bent, by some almost superhuman effort, to continue its glory to 
the final fall of the curtain. I went into her dressing-room previous to the 
commencement of the third act, to ask how she felt, and she replied, ‘ Very 


* Formerly organist to St. Werburgh’s, Dublin. 
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tired; but’ (and here her eye of fire suddenly lighted up), ‘you angry devil, if 
you will contrive to get me a pint of porter in the desert scene, you shall have 
an encore to your finale.’ Had I been dealing with any other ee 
should, perhaps, have hesitated in complying with a request that might have been 
dangerous in its application at the moment, but to check her powers was to an- 
nihilate them. I therefore arranged that, behind the pillar of drifted sand, on 
which she falls in a state of exhaustion towards the close of the desert scene, & 
small aperture should be made in the stage; and it is a fact that, from under- 
neath the stage, through that aperture, a pewter pint of porter was conveyed 
to the parched lips of “this rare child of song, which so revived her after ‘the 
terrible exertion the scene led to, that she “electrified the audience, and had 
strength to repeat the charm with the finale to The Maid of Artois. The 
novelty of the circumstance so tickled her fancy, and the draught itself was so 
extremely refreshing, that it was arranged, during the subsequent run of the 
opera, for the negro slave at the head of the governor’s procession to have in 
the gourd suspei nded to his neck, the same quantity of the same beverage, to 
be applied to her lips on his first beholding the apparently dying Isoline.” 

The next opera written by Bualfe was Catherine Grey, which was followed b 
Falstaff; Joan of Are, Keolanthe, Puits d’ Amour, Quatre Fils Aymon, which all 
enjoyed various degrees of success. In 1839 he became lessee of the English 
Opera House, but the speculation was by no means profitable. Zhe Bohemian 
Girl, which was his next opera in order of writing, was performed at Drury- 
lane, and has proved one of the most successful operas ever produced on the 
English stage. The Daughter of St. Mark was his next composition, which, in our 
judgment, is equal, if not superior, to The Bohemian Girl. The latter how- 
ever, had a much longer run, and to celebrate its hundredth representation, a 
magnificent breakfast service of plate was presented to him on the stage of 
Drury- lane, on the occasion of his taking his benefit. The inscription on the 
salver denoted that the plate had been subscribed for by a few friends, as a small 
testimony of their admiration of the talents of the composer of eleven successful 
operas, and to commemorate the hundredth performance of The Bohemian Girl. 

The Enchantress, The Bondman, L' Etoile de Seville, The Maid of Honour, 
Elfrida (not yet produced), will, we believe, complete our list of his leading 
compositions. In Vienna, Frankfort, and Berlin, several of his works have been 
done into German, and thus he has the notoriety of having had his operas pass the 
test of some of the most critical continental audiences. ‘ During his stay in 
Berlin,” writes the correspondent of the Musical World, “it has been one un- 
ceasing féte ; received in the first society, courted by every body, he has not had 
an instant’s repose. The King and the Royal Family have been untiring in 
their attention to Mr. Balfe; and besides a present from his Majesty of a magni- 
ficent emerald brooch set in diamonds of great value, the Queen and Princes are 
most liberal in kindness and presents to the family of the popular composer.” 

In Dublin his operas have been performed with great success; and on one of 
his professional visits to his native city he was presented with a valuable gold 
snuff-box, on the cover of which there is a raised harp, in which the letter “B.” 
is entwined—a graceful indication of his connexion with the country that gave 
him birth. His sister, Miss Balfe, who possesses talent of no mean order, has 
long resided in Dublin. Her name is almost always to be found in the pro- 
grammes of the concerts of some of our leading musical societies; while, as a 
teacher, she enjoys considerable reputation for imparting purity of style. 

Balfe’s subsequent career is familiar to most of our readers. He now deserv- 
edly occupies the high position of Conductor of Music to Her Majesty's 
Theatre; but whether his orchestra, or that conducted at the rival establishment, 
is the more perfect, we shall leave to the opinions of those who are better enabled 
to discuss the point. For ourselves we shall only say, that we hear both with in- 
ense gratification. Of his compositions a great deal might be critically said, 
and if we thought our readers at all disposed, we might enter into a learned 
disquisition as to their merits and demerits. We shall content ourselves, how- 
ever, by expressing an opinion, that what he has written is more or less 

open to the charge of having been too rapidly done; and that the general 
design, as well as the det ails of his works, have suffered, not from want 
of knowledge of his art, but from the necessity of his completing his operas 
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within a given time. The million, however, he has pleased beyond all question, 
and we doubt very much, nay, we almost say with certainty, that there is no 
English composer who can write so good mslahy as this Irishman Balfe. Ina 
very well-written sketch of him which we find in Ellis's Record of the Mu- 
sical Union (a publication, by the way, containing most valuable essays on 
musical subjects), the writer says, ‘*We recollect hearing Balfe reply to a 
friend who had quoted him an ill-natured criticism, ‘ Let others try to write 
better than I.’. There are hundreds in Paris capable of making a good scene, 
and if they could produce effective melodies, they would not permit an Irishman 
to compose for their National Theatres.” This is all true, but we cannot help 
agreeing with the passage which follows. ‘ He has yet to produce a work that 
shall occupy a worthy place in the archives of the French National Theatre, 
by the sides of the chef d’auvres of Mehul, Gluck, Spontini, Rossini, Meyer- 
ber, and, Auber.” 

It has been proposed by the writer of an admirable article which recently ap- 
peared in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, that one Italian opera is quite suffi- 
cient in London, ‘‘ and that both companies might join in one effective and lu- 
crative establishment, leaving the other open for English operas, that is to say, 
for not only classical foreign operas translated into English, but as an arena for 
the employment of English singers, and of the rapidly rising school of English 
composers. An essential feature of the plan should be a scale of prices ‘for the 
English opera, such as would render good music more acceptable to the middle 
classes. For the direction of such a theatre Mr. Balfe has been unanimously 
designated by the whole musical public as, beyond all comparison, the most 
fitting individual.” And so he is; but we fear that before he resigns bis baton 
at her Majesty’s, and undertakes the responsibility of management, he must 
have very clear and satisfactory evidence that the public will support an English 
in preference to an Italian opera. It has been stated that he has written a work 
to an English libretto, which is to be performed in London during the present 
season. Wehope so; for while we are taking our stand along side of foreigners 
in that wondrous display which is at present occupying the attention of the 
world, we should endeavour to show them, ere they return to their own coun- 
tries, that we can compete in music as successfully as we have been enabled to 
do in other departments of arts and industry. There are other excellent mu- 
sicians beside Mr. Balfe who could bear their part in showing that England 
and Ireland are making advances in a knowledge of the science of music ; and 
we repeat, that the opportunity should not be lost to prove the fact. 

In freland we have already the nucleus of a musical school, which, if liberall 
supported, and steadily conducted may yet be an academy, and, we hope with 
a royal charter, sending forth well-educated musicians to earn fame and honour 
by the instruction which they shall receive in their native country. It has been 

aced under the able guidance of Mr. Levey, the eminent violinist ; and we 
roe every confidence that much good can be done, if those who have founded 
the institution will only persevere. Balfe, having heard of its establishment, has 
most generously contributed to its support, by presenting the directors with a 
song of his own composition, the profits of the sale of which will be applied to 
the purposes for which the academy was founded. When we say that Jonathan 
Freke Slingsby has written the poetry, may we not hope that, united to such a 
flowing melody as the composer of the “Light of other Days” can write, we shall, 
ere long, see the song on the piano-fortes of all our musical friends. 

We have now told you all we know, dear reader, about Michael Balfe. Fortune 
has followed and favoured him, We think he deserves her gifts; and feeling that, 
as a distinguished composer and accomplished musician, he has done credit to 
Treland, we have given him a niche in our gallery. Do, then, look at his por- 
trait once more, and say whether you ever saw a better likeness. 
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WORDSWORTH'S LIFE. 


Ir was our pleasant task, some fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, in an early num- 
ber of this journal, to give an account 
of Wordsworth’s ‘* Yarrow Revisited,” 
and his poem then published.* ‘The 
reverential feeling which we then had 
an opportunity of expressing, was one 
that had grown up with us from what 
we may call our childhood, for acci- 
dental circumstances of early life had 
made us familiar with the “ Lyrical 
Ballads” long before the name of W ords- 
worth was everywhere held in honour. 
His poems, and the poems of Coleridge, 
in that collection, we were as perfectly 
acquainted with as it was possible for 
us to be with works which it requires 
thoughtful manhood perfectly to ap- 
wreciate. Coleridge’s poems we had 
Sone long before we knew his name, 
which was not communicated in the 
edition of the “ Lyrical Ballads,” in 
which we first read his ‘* ANcrENT 
Mariner,” and “ Love;” and we think 
we cannot err in saying, that at that 
very early period, whether it is that 
the wonderful has for childhood charms 
that nothing else possesses, and that 
we are then living in a state that is for 
ever engaged in anticipation, and 
therefore will not be satisfied with 
anything that does not speak of more 
than earth, these poems of Coleridge’s 
were to us what gave the great interest 


to the book. Of Wordsworth’s part of 


it the portion which now gives us most 
delight was then held by us as of lower 
account. They were the days, in 
which, of the Bible, the Apocalypse 
was our favourite book, and this for 
its wonders, which were realities to 
our imagination ; and the Song of So- 
lomon, than which language has no- 
thing more beautiful. 
life had not arrived in which men find 
more pleasure in ‘“ Proverbs,” and in 
«* Ecclesiastes.” Our first knowledge 
of the name of Coleridge was some 
years after, when the first verses which 
we saw, knowing them to be his, were 
passages which he had contributed to 
Southey’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc.” These, 
though, we believe, written at an ear- 


The time of 


lier period than the poems published 
by Wordsworth, did not fall into our 
hands till somewhat a later date. Why 
do we mention all this ?—partly, be- 
cause it is pleasanter to write without 
any reserve—partly, because it may be 
worth while to state that, in our esti- 
mate of Wordsworth, we are not in the 
circumstances of those with whom it 
is likely to be varied, either for praise 
or blame, by ever having had preju- 
dices toovercome. If he has triumphed 
over the vices of style which rendered 
it almost impossible to express any 
sentiment in verse, without disfiguring 
it by artificial diction, we can searcely 
be perfect judges of what he has done 
in this way, as we happen to have been 
acquainted with his works before we 
met any of those written in the style 
of which he complains, and of which 
we learn more from his own prefaces 
than from any other source of informa- 
tion. In judging of his own style, we 
compare him with the living, and not 
with the dead—with Spenser, with 
Cowley, with Milton, not with the 
Rosa Matildas, and Merricks, of 
whom really nothing whatever would 
be known by any one, but for Gif- 
ford’s verse and Wordsworth’s prose ; 
and of whom, in their days of the flesh, 
a good deal less was thought than the 
satirist and the poet persuaded them- 
selves, 

That Wordsworth, however, has ex- 
ercised greater influence on English 
poetical literature than any man of our 
days, may be safely affirmed. With- 
out seeking to determine the place 
which he shall ultimately be regarded 
as holding, when considered relatively 
to Byron and to Scott, we cannot 
but assign to him greater influence on 
the writers, if not on the readers, of 
poetry, than either of those great mas- 
ters possessed ; and in the case of By- 
ron, if we were to divide his poems, as 
the German critics do those of their 
Schiller, into periods corresponding 
with his progress in the art, the poems 
of some three or four years commencing 
with “‘ Manfred,” and the third cantoof 


* See Dublin University Magazine (for June, 1835), Vol. V., p. 680, 
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‘Childe Harold” speak in every line of 
his successful study of Wordsworth. 
It was we think, however, but a stage 
in his progress ; for with what are, pro- 
perly speaking, his dramatic works, 
«« Manfred” cannot be classed. In 
« Sardanapalus,” and the ‘* Two Fos- 
cari,” for instance, he has passed into a 
wholly new style; and in the passages 
of “‘DonJuan,” in which he is true 
to himself and his better genius—for 
in truth, some of the latter cantos are 
not merely unworthy of him, but abso- 
lutely worthless, and little better than 
mere gin-and-water—the style is ab- 
solutely his own, never suggesting any 
other writer. 

Of Wordsworth, however, it is our 
business now to speak. His works 
cannot but be for many years a study 
with all persons who cultivate poetry 
as an art; and the formation and edu- 
cation of a mind producing such ef- 
fects on so many, is a subject of in- 
terest to all men. 

The volumes before us can scarcely 
be called his biography.* Of incident 
in a life so uneventful as his, there was 
little to relate. The circumstances in 
which his poems were created, and the 
history, which it may be possible now 
to recover, and only now, that accom- 
panied each, and that cannot but be, 
if recovered, useful for the purpose of 
perfectly understanding it, it would be 
desirable for us to have recorded. This 
could only be done by a person possess- 
ing such opportunities as his nephew, 
who has drawn up this memoir, ap- 
pears to have possessed; and even, 
with such opportunities, in order that 
the work should be at all satisfactorily 
accomplished, it would be absolutely 
necessary that the biographer should 
have some knowledge of the art which 
was Wordsworth’s great distinction. 
No biographer could have been select- 
ed, in this particular case, combining 
almost all the qualifications desirable, 
in so high a degree, as Hartley Cole- 
ridge ; but death removed him a few 
months before Wordsworth. The vo- 
lumes before us are valuable—not as 
valuable as they might have been—but 
are certainly valuable, as often giving 
us pussages from the journals of Do- 
rothy Wordsworth, the poet's sister, 
and some dictated to the author by 


* “Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, D.C.L.” 
Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
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the poet himself, who was aware of 
his intention of publishing this me. 
moir, and approved of the design. The 
book may be regarded rather as a 
comment on the poems, than a formal 
biography. 

Wordsworth’s grandfather was the first 
of the name of Wordsworth who settled 
in the border country. The name, how- 
ever, existed in Yorkshire, and from 
the Yorkshire family that of the poet 
traces its descent. An almery, or oak- 
press, of the date of 1525, was given 
to Wordsworth by Colonel Beaumont, 
an inscription on which describes it as 
made for a William Wordsworth of 
that time. Wordsworth’s mother died 
in the year 1778, and his father when 
the poet was in his fourteenth year, 
and just returned from school at 
Hawkeshead, where he had been from 
his ninth year. Wordsworth’s school- 
days were happy ones, for he could read 
whatever books he liked; and he read 
all Fielding’s works, ‘* Don Quixote,” 
‘«¢ Gil Blas,” “Gulliver's Travels,” and 
the “Tale of a Tub.” His first verses, 
which are given here, were what we may 
describe as a finished poem, in which 
the more familiar cadences of Pope’s 
versification are skilfully imitated; a 
poem in which there is nothing to re- 
member, and nothing likely to offend 
the ear, and which we do not feel sur- 
prised at hearing was regarded as 
something wonderful by his schoolmas- 
ter and schoolfellows. ‘These verses 
were followed by other school exer- 
cises, and their success led him to write 
a long poem, running over his own ad- 
ventures, and the scenery of the coun- 
try in which he had been brought up. 

In 1787, he was sent to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, of which Col- 
lege his maternal uncle, Dr. Cook- 
son, had been a Fellow. ‘The master, 
Dr. Chevallier, died soon after; but 
we must give this part of his life from 
the poet’s own account :— 


‘© In the month of October, 1787, I was 
sent to St. John’s College, Cambridge, of 
which my uncle, Dr. Cookson, had been 
a Fellow. ‘The Master, Dr. Chevallier, 
died very soon after; and, according to 
the custom of that time, his body, after 
being placed in the coffin, was removed 
to the hall of the college, and the pall, 
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spread over the coffin, was stuck over by 

copies of verses, English or Latin, the 
composition of the students of St. John’s. 
My uncle seemed mortified when upon in- 
quiry he learnt that none of those verses 
were from my pen, ‘ because,’ said he, 
‘it would have been a fair opportunity 
for distinguishing yourself.’ 1 did not, 
however, regret that 1 had been silent 
on this occasion, as I felt no interest in 
the deceased person, with whom I had 
had no intercourse, and whom I had 
never seen but during his walks in the 
college grounds. 

** When at school, I, with the other 
boys of the same standing, was put upon 
reading the first six books of Euclid, 
with the exception of the fifth ; and also 
in algebra I learnt simple and quadratic 
equations ; and this was for me unlucky, 
because I had a full twelvemonth’s start 
of the freshmen of my year, and accord- 
ingly got into rather an idle way; read- 
ing nothing but classic authors according 
to my fancy, and Italian poetry. My 
Italian master was named Isola, and had 
been well acquainted with Gray the poet. 
As I took to these studies with much 
interest, he was proud of the progress I 
made. Under his correction I translated 
the Vision of Mirza, and two or three 
other papers of the ‘Spectator’ into 
Italian. In the month of August, 1790, 
I set off for the Continent, in compa- 
nionship with Robert Jones, a Welsh- 
man, a fellow-collegian. We went staff 
in hand, without knapsacks, and carrying 
each his needments tied up in a pocket- 
handkerchief, with about £20 a-piece in 
our pockets. We crossed from Dover 
and landed at Calais on the eve of the 
day when the king was to swear fidelity 
to the new constitution: an event which 
was solemnised with due pomp at Calais. 
On the afternoon of that day we started 
and slept at Ardres. For what seemed 
best to me worth recording in this tour, 
see the ‘ Poem of my own Life.’ 

“* After taking my degree in January, 
1791, I went to London, stayed there 
some time; and then visited my friend 
Jones, who resided in the Vale‘of Clwydd, 
North Wales. Along with him I made 
a pedestrian tour through North Wales, 
for which also see the Poem. 

“In the autumn of 1791 I went to 
Paris, where I stayed some little time, 
and then went to Orleans, with a view 
of being out of the way of my own coun- 
trymen, that I might learn to speak the 
language fluentiy. At Orleans, and 
Blois, and Paris, on my return, I passed 
fifieen or sixteen months. It was a 
stirring time. The king was dethroned 
when I was at Blois, and the massacres 
of September took place when I was at 
Orleans. But for these matters see also 
the poem. I came home before the exe- 
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cution of the king, and passed the sub- 
sequent time among friends in London 
and elsewhere, till I settled with my 
only sister at Racedown in Dorsetshire, 
in the year 1796. 

«* Here we were visited by Mr. Cole- 
ridge, then residing at Bristol; and for 
the sake of being near him when he had 
removed to Nether-Stowey, in Somerset- 
shire, we removed to Alfoxden, three 
miles from that place. This was a very 
pleasant and productive time of my 
life. Coleridge, my sister, and I, set off 
on a tour to Linton and other places in 
Devonshire ; and in order to defray his 
part of the expense, Coleridge on the 
same afternoon commenced his poem of 
the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ in which I was 
to have borne my part, and a few verses 
were written by me, and some assist- 
ance given in planning the poem; but 
our styles agreed so little, that I with- 
drew from the concern, and he finished 
it himself. 

**In the course of that spring I com- 
posed many poems, most of which were 
printed at Bristol, in one volume, by my 
friend, Joseph Cottle, along with Cole- 
ridge’s * Ancient Mariner,’ and two or 
three other of his pieces. 

“In the autumn of 1798, Mr. Cole- 
ridge, a friend of his, Mr. Chester, m 
sister, and I, crossed from Yarmout 
to Hamburgh, where we remained a few 
days, and saw, several times, Klopstock 
the poet. Mr. Coleridge and his friend 
went to Ratzburg, in the north of Ger- 
many, and my sister and-I preferred 
going southward; and for the sake of 
cheapness, and the neighbourhood of 
the Hartz Mountains, we spent the win- 
ter at the old imperial city of Goslar. 
The winter was perishing cold—the 
coldest of this century; and the good 
people with whom we lodged told me 
one morning that they expected to find 
me frozen to death, my little sleeping 
room being immediately over an arch- 
way. However, neither my sister nor I 
took any harm, 

‘* We returned to England in the fol- 
lowing spring, and went to visit our 
friends the Hutchinsons, at Sockburn- 
on-Tees, in the county of Durham, with 
whom we remained till the 19th of De- 
cember. We then came, on St. Thomas’s 
Day, the 2lst, to a small cottage at 
Town-end, Grasmere, which, in the 
course of a tour some months previously 
with Mr. Coleridge, I had been pleased 
with, and had hired. This we furnished 
for about a hundred pounds, which sum 
had come to my sister by a legacy from 
her uncle Crackanthorp. 

“I fell to composition immediately, 
and published, in 1800, the second vo- 
lume of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ 

‘*In the year 1802, I married Mary 
@ 
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Hutchinson, at Brompton, near Sear- 
borough, to which part of the country 
the family had removed from Sockburn. 
We had known each other from child- 
hood, and had practised reading and 
spelling under the same old dame at 
Venrith, a remarkable personage, who 
had taught three generations, of the 
upper classes principally, of the town of 
Penrith and its neighbourhood. 

** After our marriage we dwelt, to- 
gether with our sister, at Townend, 
where three of our children were born. 
In the spring of 1808, the increase of our 
family caused us to remove to a larger 
house, then just built, Allan Bank, in 
the same vale, where our two younger 
children were born, and who died at the 
rectory, the house we afterwards occu- 
pied for two years. They died in 1812, 
and in 1813 we came to Rydal Mount, 
where we have since lived with no fur- 
ther sorrow till 1836, when my sister 
became a confirmed invalid, and our 
sister Sarah Hutchinson died. She lived 
alternately with her brother and with 
us.” 


We have, following this rapid sketch 
of his life by the poet, his nephew’s 
description of Rydal Mount, the poet’s 
residence during the last thirty-eight 

ears of his life. The description is a 
. one, as may be readily believed 
by any one who remembers the power, 
in this way exhibited, in Mr. Words- 
worth’s sketches of Grecian scenery ; 
and each particular feature of the 
landscape is sought to be illustrated, 
by references to passages in Words- 
worth’s poetry, which, we think, it 
would have been far wiser to print in 
full, than trust either to the reader’s 
memory, or to his having it in his power 
to refer to the edition of the Poems, 
by the pages of which, and not by the 
names of the poems, he would direct 
us in our search for any passage. In- 
stead of giving Mr. Wordsworth’s de- 
scription, which is embarrassed by 
perpetual references to an edition of 
the poems, which, though having more 
than one edition of them, we do not 
happen to possess, we prefer giving 
Miss Jewsbury’s pleasing picture in 
her little poem called the ‘ Poet's 
Home :”— 


“ Low and white, yet scarcely seeti 
Are its walls for mantling green ; 
Not a window lets in light 
But through flowers clustering bright ; 
Not a glance may wander there 
But it falls on something fair ; 
Garden choice and fairy mound, 
Only that no elves are found ; 


Winding walk and sheltered nook 
For student grave and graver book ; 
Or a birdlike bower, perchance 
Fit for maiden and romance. 
Then, far off, glorious sheen 
Of wide and sunlit waters seen ; 
Hills that in the distance lie, 
Blue and yielding as the sky ; 
And nearer, closing round the nest, 
The home of all the ‘living crest,’ 
Other rocks and mountains stand 
tugged, yet a guardian band, 
Like those that did, in fable old, 
Elysium from the world enfold. 


. ° + companions meet 
Thou shalt have in thy retreat : 

One of long-tried love and truth, 
Thine in age as thine in youth ; 

One whose locks of partial grey 
Whisper somewhat of decay ; 

Yet whose bright and beaming eye 
Tells of more that cannot die. 


Then a second form beyond 

Thine too, by another bond, 
Sportive, tender, graceful, wild, 
Scarcely woman, more than child— 
One who doth thy heart entwine 
Like the ever-clinging vine ; 

One to whom thou art a stay, 

As the oak that, scarred and grey, 
Standeth on and standeth fast, 
Strong and stately to the last. 


Poet’s lot like this hath been ; 

Such, perchance, may I have seen ; 

Or in fancy’s fairy land, 

Or in truth and near at hand: 

If in fancy, then, forsooth, 

Fancy had the force of truth : 

If, again, a truth it were, 

Then was truth as fancy fair ; 

But whichever it might be, 

‘*Twas a Paradise to me.’ ” 
Wordsworth’s residence has been 

rendered familiar to the public by the 

engraving prefixed to the one-volumed 

edition of his poems :— 


‘Tt is a modest mansion, of a sober 
hue, tinged with weather stains, with 
two tiers of five windows ; on the right 
of these is a porch, and above, and to 
the right, are two other windows, the 
highest looks out of what was the poet's 
bedroom. The gable end at the east, 
that first seen on entering the grounds 
from the road, presents on the ground- 
floor the window of the old hall or dining- 
room. The house is mantled over here 
and there with roses and ivy, and jessa- 
mine and Virginia creeper. 

** We may pause on the threshold of 
the porch at the hospitable ‘ Satve,” 
inscribed on the pavement brought by a 
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friend from Italy. But the privacy of 
the interior shall not be invaded. Suffice 
to say that in the old hall or dining- 
room stands the ancestral almery 
brought from Penistone; and here are 
engravings of poets—Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Ben Johnson, and Milton— 
and also of the royal children,—a gift 
from her most gracious Majesty the 
Queen to the Poet Laureate.” 


In the library are pictures by Sir 
George Beaumont, illustrating W ords- 
worth’s poems of “The Thorn,” and 
“The White Doe of Rylstone.” In 
the adjoining room is the portrait 
which suggested the poem, which com- 
mences with the line, ** Beguiled mae 
forgetfulness of care,” and. which, in 
his edition of the poems before us, is 
numbered 48, of the class entitled, 
*¢ Poems of Sentiment and Reflection.” 
On the staircase is a picture, brought 
from Italy by his son, and which is 
mentioned in a sonnet of W ordsworth’s, 
beginning with the lines— 


“ Giordino, verily thy pencil’s skill 
Hath here pourtrayed, with Nature’s hap- 
piest grace, 
The fair Endymion, couched on Latmos’ 
hill.” 


Opposite is an engraving from Hay- 
don’s picture of “The Duke of W el. 
lington upon the field of Waterloo;” 
and further on is the cuckoo clock, 
still ‘“* warbling its wood-notes wild” as 
when, in sleepless nights, it cheered 
the poet. 

We have said that the poet’s family 
derive their descent from the Words- 
worths of Penniston, in Yorkshire. 
Pedigrees and heraldic information of 
one kind or other on the subject is 
given, from letters to the poet by Mr. 
Joseph Hunter, together with extracts 
from his history of Doncaster. The 
connexion between the Yorkshire fa- 
mily and that of the poet is, we think, 
sufficiently established by the exist- 
ence of the same Christian names ; 
but there is nothing which could be re- 
garded as absolute evidence on the 
subject, or which would give much aid 
were a question of title or property de- 
pending. The name is given from 
the middle of the fourteenth century, 
with different variations of spelling :— 
Wadsworth, Wardesworth, Wurdys- 
worth, are some of the forms; but 
Wordesworth, or Wordsworth, seems 
the original, of which the others are 





varieties. On an old oak chest, of 
Henry the Eighth’s day, which was 
found at Penniston, and given to the 
poet, the spelling is Wordesworth. In 
Percy’s ‘* Reliques,” in his notes to the 
« Dragon of Wantley,” we have a 
Wordesworth described as cousin to 
the dragon. ‘The old ballad is an 
amusing one. Under the guise of an 
encounter with the dragon, is told the 
story of a lawsuit, in which the ques- 
tion of the right to tithes was tried 
and determined. We do not think that 
any one reading the poem without the 
notes, could ever conjecture its sub- 
ject ; and even with all the assistance 
that the notes give, there is much which 
remains doubtful. 

Wharncliffe Lodge and Wharncliffe 
Wood are in the parish of Penniston, 
Wharncliffe is also called Wantley. 
The rectory of Penniston was part of the 
dissolved monastery of St. Stephen's, 
and was granted to the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s family. He endowed therewith 
an hospital at Sheffield. The trustees of 
the hospital let the impropriate tithes 
to the Wortley family. Nicholas 
Wortley, under this grant, sought to 
take the tithes in kind; but the pa- 
rishioners established a modus. Fhe 
vicarage of Penniston did not go with 
the rectory. It was purchased from 
Queen Elizabeth by the Bosville fa- 
mily; and, under some conveyance 
from them, was, at the time of the 
ballad, in the possession of a family of 
the name of Rowlestowne. 

The Dragon of Wantley was the 
great tithe-devouring Wortley :— 


“ This dragon had two furious wings, 
Each one upon his shoulder, 

With a sting in his tail as long as a flail, 
Which made him bolder and bolder. 

He had long claws; and in his jaws 
Four-and-forty teeth of iron ; 

With a hide as tough as any buff, 
Which did him round environ. 


“ All sorts of cattle this dragon did eat ; 
Seme say he ate of trees, 
And that the forests here he would 
Devour up by degrees ; 
For houses and churches were to him geese 
and turkeys; 
He ate all, and left none behind, 
But some stones, dear Jack, which he couldn’t 
crack, 
Which on the hills you will find.” 


The omnivorous dragon, having dis- 
posed of houses and churches as if they 
were titheable articles, left some stones 
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behind. This, it is conjectured, alludes 
to the Rollstones, whose claims inter- 
fered with his. More, of Mure-Hall, is 
described as the conqueror of the dra- 
gon. More, of More-Hall, at the time 
when the note in Percy’s ballad was 
written, still attended at the Manor 
Court of Oxspring, and paid a rose a- 
year. It is not improbable that the 
custom is still continued. In Mr. 
Hunter's letter he mentions that he 
had seen the document by which the 
parishioners pledged themselves to each 
other as to resisting Wortley’s claim to 
tithes, and that it contains the names 
of several Wordsworths. ‘The Dra- 
gon,” however, it would appear, “ per- 
suaded his cousin Wordesworth not to 
join the refractory parishioners, under 
a promise that he would let him have 
his tithes cheap; and now the estates 
of Wortley and Wordesworth are the 
only lands that pay tithes in the pa- 
rish,”"* 

Wordsworth’s relationship to the 
Dragon has carried us farther than 
we could have wished, but a reference 
to Percy’s “ Reliques” will be forgiven 
by every one that cares about Words- 
worth. 

These cousins of the Dragon of 
Wantley were land-proprietors in Y ork- 
shire, and were in all probability re- 
garded themselves as having in them 
something of dragon blood, and might 
be not unnaturally typified and de- 
scribed under some such mystical 
character. Mortal men called them 
tax-gatherers and special attorneys, 
dreaded and feared more than any 
other of the old dragon brood. Little 
of the sentimental, we ween, is recorded 
of this iron-hearted tribe. There were 
farmers, too, in this line of probable 
ancestors ; but on the whole we think 
the record might have been spared. 
The poet was himself the first of the 
family that can be described as bearing 
a name of any public interest. If 
there was any evidence leading to the 
inference that the family was of Saxon 
descent, and that it was settled, as the 
poet wished to believe, in a particular 
part of the country before the Saxon 
conquest, we think such fact worth 
recording; but, in reality, there is 
little to support this notion. In the 
notes to the passage we have quoted 
from Percy, Wordsworth is a name of 
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place as well as of person ; in such case 
the probability is, that the place gives 
its name to the family who may occupy 
it; and we think there is no rea- 
sonable ground for much inference of 
any kind. On such a subject, before 
the time when surnames were fixed, 
John of the Hill and Thomas of the 
Dale might, in such days, have been 
brothers, though Hill and Dale would 
in a generation or two, become dis- 
tinguishing words; and at such a 
period, the man who farmed the lands 
of Oakville would have been called by 
the name of the lands, as also would, 
his successor of a different family, if 
they had passed into other hands. ‘The 
relation indicated by such names in 
these earlier days is not that of birth 
or blood; and except that, in the poorer 
parts of the country, there is little 
means or little motive to Jeave the 
locality in which a family finds itself 
placed, the evidence of identity of 
name would be far from conclusive of 
identity of blood. The Wordsworths 
of Cumberland and Westmorland seem, 
however, to have been derived from 
those of Yorkshire, and in spite of our 
heretical doubts as to the importance 
of such minute records as the Canon 
of Westminster has printed of the 
Wordsworths of the last century, or 
two, we should be glad he had given 
us an engraving of the old almery 
which was sent from Yorkshire to the 
poet. 

We have said that this biography is 
chiefly valuable as illustrative of the 
poems of Wordsworth, and it is proba- 
ble that it will be read very much as 
connected with ‘* The Prelude,” a 
poem published since the author's 
death, but written in his thirty-fifth or 
thirty-sixth year. In that poem, 
rather than in his nephew's work, will 
the reader look for descriptions of 
Wordsworth’s earlier life, as the pro- 
fessed object of the work was to record 
the results ofa self-examination into 
his own mind, as effected by outward 
incidents. ‘The purpose of this exami- 
nation is to enable him to determine 
whether he has, from nature and from 
education, such powers and such ac- 
complishments as may justify him in 
devoting his life to poetry, as his proper 
vocation. He tells of many interest- 
ing purposes—plans of epic, and ly- 
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or from a distrust in his own powers, 
till there seemed to him danger that life 
would pass away in mere listlessness. 


rical, and philoso hical narrative, and 
—disquisition—all broken off from ei- 
ther some fault in the subject chosen, 


“ Was it for this 
That one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s song, 
And from his alder shades and rocky falls, 
And from his fords and shallows, sent a voice 
That flowed along my dreams? For this, didst thou, 
O, Derwent! winding among grassy holms, 
Where I was looking on, a babe in arms, 
Make ceaseless music, that composed my thoughts 
To more than infant softness, giving me, 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind, 
A foretaste, a dim earnest, of the calm 
That Nature breathes among the hills and groves, 
When he had left the mountains, and received 
On his smooth breast, the shadow of those towers 
That yet survive, a shattered monument 
Of feudal sway ; the bright blue river passed 
Along the margin of our terrace walk ; 
A tempting playmate whom we dearly loved. 
Oh! many a time have I, a five years’ child, 
In a small mill-race, severed from his stream, 
Made one long bathing of a summer’s day ; 
Basked in the sun, and plunged and basked again 
Alternate, all a summer’s day, or scoured 
The sunny fields, leaping through flowering groves 
Of yellow ragworth ; or when rock and hill, 
The woods, and distant Skiddaw’s lofty height 
Were bronzed with deepest radiance, stood alone 
Beneath the sky, as if I had been born 
On Indian plains, and from my mother’s hut 
Had run abroad in wantonness, to sport 
A naked savage, in a thunder shower,” 

Prelude, Book I. 


The scenery of the neighbourhood 
in which he was born, and that of the 
part of the country where his childhood 
and youth were passed, is faithfully de- 
scribed by him in the biographical 
poem, and with an effect which could 
not be attained in prose. Prose, how- 
ever, has also its proper province, and 
it is able to tell some things which 
verse, cast even in the humblest and 
most familiar mould, refuses to relate. 
Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, 
in Cumberland, on the 7th of April, 
1770. He was the second son of John 
Wordsworth, an attorney—law agent 
of the then Lord Lonsdale—and of 
Anne his wife. Anne Cookson was 
descended through the maternal line 
from a family which numbered among 
its members Richard Crackanthorpe, 
D.D., a learned divine of the days of 
James the First, whole books still are 
found in the lower shelves of public 
libraries, and some of which will pro- 
bably reappear, if the study of the 
civil law should ever resume in these 


countries its proper place, as a neces. 
sary part of a gentleman’s education. 
He was born in a large mansion (the 
property of Lord Lonsdale) on the left 
hand side of the road as you enter 
Cockermouth from Workington. His 
birth-place is mentioned by him in two 
poems, composed in 1833, which as- 
sume the form of the sonnet, a form in 
which he was fond of casting his 
thoughts, and in which, where he ex- 
presses habitual feeling, his language 
is, to our minds, far more happy than 
in his blank verse, which, like Chal- 
mers’s prose, is apt_to run into diffuse- 
ness. 

Of Wordsworth’s father we remem- 
ber but one mention in his works, and 
that tells us nothing distinctive. He 
died in the year 1783, while the poet 
was still a schoolboy. He had sup- 
ported his family by his professional 
income, and, except an unsettled ac- 
count with Lord Lonsdale, he left his 
family little or nothing. His demand, 
amounting to several thousand pounds, 
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was resisted, and remained unpaid 
during the life of the Earl, whose debt 
it was. It was paid, some nineteen 
years after the death of Wordsworth’s 
futher, by the late Lord Lonsdale. The 
early years of Wordsworth and _ his 
brother were years of anxiety, arising 
from straitened income. The traces 
of the first eight or nine years of his 
life are imperfect. His maternal grand- 
parents lived at Penrith, and on his 
visits to them he was under the care of 
the “Dame” of Penrith, We have 
Wordsworth’s own reference to her 
modes of teaching :— 


** The old dame did not affect to make 
theologians or logicians, but she taught 
to read, and she practised the memory 
often, no doubt, by rote, but still the 

nalty was imposed. Something, per- 

aps, she explained, and left the rest to 
parents, to masters, and to the parson 
of the parish.” 


Among the old dame’s pupils, for, 
like Shenston’s schoolmistress, she im- 
prisoned within the same room, girls 
and boys, was Mary Hutchinson, the 

oet’s future wife. At Cockermouth 

e was taught by the Rev. Mr. Gil- 
banks ; and it is said that from early 
childhood his father accustomed him to 
repeat passages from Shakspere, Mil- 
ton, andSpenser. In the ‘ Pieces re- 
lating to Childhood,” we have records 
of what he calls ‘‘a solemn image—his 
father’s family.” 
these poems is often of a highly imagi- 
native cast. It is ofa man thinking 
for himself, speaking to himself, scaxce 
conscious that he has an audience. 
The rainbow which he beholds in man- 
hood is the same exulting, exhilarating 
image that it was in infancy—* the 
heart leaps up” as of old. In this 
poem it is that we have the expression, 
so often repeated, of ‘the boy is 
father of the man”—and the feelings in 
which he wishes his days to be united 
to each other, as if they were one; 
nothing to make one period of life dis- 
crepant from that which has gone be- 
fore or that which_is to follow. 


“ The boy is father of the man, 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each in natural piety.” 


The poem, “ to a Butterfly,” is still 
more beautiful; not more truthful, 
but is expressive of a truth more deli- 
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cate, less appreciated, but not less 
true :— 


“ Stay near me, do not take thy flight! 
A little longer stay in sight! 

Much converse do I find in thee, 
Historian of my infancy ! 
Float near me! do not yet depart, 

Dead times revive in thee, 
Thou bring’st—gay creature as thou art! 
‘A solemn image to my heart, 

My father’s family ! 

“Oh! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The time when, in our childish plays, 
My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly ! 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey ; with leaps and springs, 
I followed on from brake to brush, 

But she, God love her, feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.” 


There is another poem written in the 
same year with this last, which, in the 
editions of Wordsworth before us, is 
arranged with the poems founded on 
the affections. As this classification is 
Wordsworth’s own, references to it 
ought to be preserved, but when a new 
edition of the poems is called for, we 
trust that they may be given to us, as 
far as possible, in chronological order, 
and without reference to a system which 
could not have been thought of when 
the poems were written, and which is 
certainly illogical, and, we think, for 
any purpose, useless. This other poem, 
to the Butterfly, is also one of great 
beauty. It began in the old editions— 


“T’ve watched you now a full half hour”— 


language which seems to us truer to 
the thought intended to be expressed 
than that substituted in the edition of 
1836 :— 


“* I’ve watched you now a short half hour, 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little Butterfly! indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless !—not frozen seas 
More motionless! and then 

What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again ! 


This plot of orchard-ground is ours ; 

My trees they are, my Sister’s flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary; 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary ! 

Come often to us, fear no wrong ; 

Sit near us on the bough ! 

We'll talk of sunshine and of song ; 

And summer days when we were young ; 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 

As twenty days are now,” 
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The sister Emmeline of these poems 
was the poet’s sister Dorothy. The 
death of Wordsworth’s mother discon- 
nected this brother and sister for a few 
years. 


** Dorothy Wordsworth was removed 
from Cockermouth to Penrith, the resi- 
dence of her maternal grandfather; and 
eventually she was educated mainly at 
Halitax, under the care of her mother’s 
cousin, Miss Threlkeld, afterwards mar- 
ried to W. Rawson, Esq., of Mil!house, 
near Halifax. She also resided occa- 
sionally with Dr. Cookson, Canon of 
Windsor, her maternal uncle, at Forn- 

ecett, and at Windsor.” 

On his mother’s death the poet was 
sent to school at Hawkeshead, in Lan- 
cashire. Hawkeshead is a market-town 
in the vale of Esthwaite; its imme- 
diate vicinity is Windermere. This 
school was founded by Archbishop 
Sandys, in the year 1585. It con- 
sists of a school-room on the ground- 
floor, some chambers on the first floor, 
in one of which is a library and a tablet 
recording the masters’ names in succes- 
sion. To this school Wordsworth was 
sent before he was ten yearsold. The 
poem on Matthew the Village School- 
master had reference to one of these 
masters :— 

“ And can it be, 
That these two lines of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee?” 


Wordsworth’s school-time must have 
been a time of great happiness. He 
appears to have enjoyed exuberant 
health and spirits, and the arrange- 
ments of the school secured happiness 
as far as it can be secured by any ar- 
rangements. The boys were boarded 
in the village and neighbouring ham- 
lets at the houses of dames. During 
Wordsworth's time the Rev. William 
Taylor was one of the masters. He 
died while Wordsworth was at the 
school, and he is the subject of many 
of Wordsworth’s most beautiful poems, 
*¢ The Fountain,” ** Matthew,” ‘ The 
Two April Meetings.” These have 
been long familiar to Wordsworth’s 
readers, and the later editions of his 
works have added to the poems of this 
class, which relate to Taylor, or “ Mat- 
thew,” as he is called in these verses. 
Taylor seems to have loved poetry ; 
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over his tomb was inscribed, by his 
command, a_ stanza from Gray’s 
“Elegy.” 

The dame with whom Wordsworth 
lodged was Anne Tyson. Anne Tyson 
is also the subject of affectionate verse. 
He describes his return to Esthwaite 
from Cambridge in summer vacation 
—the delight with which he again be- 
held all that he had left some half year 
before, and the new aspect they as- 
sumed to him when seen in contrast 
to what had met his eye in the in- 
terval :— 


‘* With another eye 
I saw the quiet woodman in the woods, 
The shepherd roam the hills. With new de- 
light 
This chiefly did I note, my gray-haired dame; 
Saw her go forth to church or other work 
Of state, equippped in monumental trim ; 
Short velvet cloak (her bonnet of the like), 
A mantle such as Spanish cavaliers 
Wore in old time. Her smooth, domestic life, 
Affectionate, without disquietude, 
Her talk, her business pleased me; and no less 
Her clear though shallow stream of piety, 
That run on Sabbath days a fresher course ; 
With thoughts unfelt till now, I saw her read 
Her Bible on hot Sunday afternoons, 
And loved the book, when she had dropped 
asleep, 
And made of it a pillow for her head.” * 


In 1787, Wordsworth entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He came 
but ill-prepared by previous study for 
the place. It is not possible to think 
of Wordsworth as at any time an idler, 
but he was impatient of studies which 
were disregarded by all but a few. 
The attendance on college chapel ex- 
acted from the students was neglected 
by the fellows, and their disregard of 
the statutes made the devotional ex- 
ercises seem to him but forms of hollow 
and profane hypocrisy—‘ he resented 
it as an affront to himself and to his 
fellow-students, as members of the 
academic body.” His nephew tells us 
that his then feeling was a wish to 
suspend the daily service in these cha- 
pels, but that, in after years, his views 
changed on this subject. His own 
intellectual course was one entirely 
devious from that which his college 
would direct. His last college va- 
cation was passed among the “Alps, 
and the week before he took his 
degree was spent in reading “ Clarissa 


* Prelude, p. 94. 
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Harlowe.” That there is some wisdom 
in regulated studies was, however, the 
result to which his mind came in its 
latter years. ‘To one of his nephews, 
an undergraduate, he gave the advice, 
** Don’t trouble yourself with reading 
modern authors at present, confine 
your attention to ancient classical 
writers; make yourself master of them, 
and then you will come down to us.” 
To another he expressed anxiety that 
his son should seek university honours. 
In his biographical poem Words- 
worth had told of the sort of com- 
a which he had created for 
imself, after the tumultuous time of 
boyish sports had passed, with mountains 
and streams, and all that in nature ap- 
pears to assume something of person- 
ality. These enduring things aided 
him in apprehending a something per- 
manent to which he sought to mould 
his character, and by which, as it seem- 
ed to him, his animal being was sober- 
ed down and subdued. When he first 
went to the university, his total dis- 
taste for the studies there pursued 
fostered in him the habit of solitary 
musing ; but society and its demands 
rew on him. This can only be told 
in his own language, and, while we are 
on the subject, though nothing can be 
happier than occasional forms of ex- 
pression, and though we are led on 
through the poem with a feeling of 
interest throughout, we cannot but feel 
that the style wants condensation ; 
that parenthesis crowded on paren- 
thesis, always in the thought, often in 
the expression, leaves the mind loaded 
and oppressed; that in short the poem 
ought to have been abridged by the 
omission of fully one-half of the verbi- 
age of almost every passage in it. The 
fatal facility of the octosyllabic has 
been spoken of by a poet as a dange- 
rous temptation. The never-ending 
continuity of blank verse 


“ That flows, and, as it flows, forever would 
flow on,” 


is infinitely worse. Clarendon’s prose, 
with its periods of half-a-mile, has 
strength and vigour in comparison ; 
and your chance of a fact keeps atten- 
tion watchful and engaged, whereas, 
with mere sentiments, there is fear 
of falling asleep. It is, we think, a 
thing, in its ultimate result, unfortu- 
nate for Wordsworth’s fame that he 
has written so much in blank verse. 


His rhymed poetry, and particularly 
in such poems as required him to pack 
up what he had in small parcels, is 
much more successful than when we 
have him in the character of the ped- 
lar displaying his goods in full sun- 
light, and with unmeasured length of 
time and space before him. Still what 
we have let us enjoy, instead of fancy- 
ing how it might be improved. On his 
passing to Cambridge, the poet tells 
us :— 


“T had made a change 

In climate, and my nature’s outward coat 

Changed also slowly and insensibly. 

Full oft the quiet and exalted thoughts 

Of loneliness gave way to empty noise 

And superficial pastimes ; now and then 

Forced labour, and more frequently forced 
hopes ; 

And, worst of all, a treasonable growth 

Of indecisive judgments, that impaired 

And shook the mind’s simplicity. And yet 

This was a gladsome time. Could I behold— 

Who, less insensible than sodden clay 

In a sea-river’s bed at ebb of tide, 

Could have beheld—with undelighted heart, 

So many happy youths, so wide and fair 

A congregation in its budding-time 

Of health, and hope, and beauty, all at once 

So many divers samples from the growth 

Of life’s sweet season—could have seen un- 
moved 

That miscellaneous garland of wild flowers 

Decking the matron samples of a place 

So famous through the world? To me, at 
least, 

It was a goodly prospect: for, in sooth, 

Though I had learnt betimes to stand un- 
propped, 

And independent musings pleased me so 

That spells seemed on me when I was alone, 

Yet could I only cleave to solitude 

In lonely places ; if a throng was near 

That way 1 leaned by nature ; for my heart 

Was social, and loved idleness and joy. 


“ Not seeking those who might participate 
My deeper pleasures (nay, I had not once, 
Though not unused to mutter lonesome songs, 
Even with myself divided such delight, 

Or looked that way for aught that might be 
clothed 

In human language), easily I passed 

From the remembrances of better things, 

And slipped into the ordinary works 

Of careless youth, unburthened, unalarmed, 

Caverns there were within my mind which 
sun 

Could never penetrate, yet did there not 

Want store of leafy arbours where the light 

Might enter in at will. Companionships, 

Friendships, acquaintances, were welcome all. 

We sauntered, played, or rioted; we talked 

Unprofitable talk at morning hours; 

Drifted about along the streets and walls, 
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Read lazily in trivial books, went forth 
To gallop threugh the country in blird zeal 

Of senseless horsemanship, or on the breast 

Of Cam sailed boisterously, and let the stars 
Come forth, perhaps without one quiet 
thought.” 


The feeling that he was in a scene 
hallowed by great names, was, how- 
ever, one that pressed strongly on his 
mind. His mind, like theirs, whatever 
its individual power and range, was 


subdued by the spirit of the place. 


“ T could not always lightly pass 

Through the same gateways, sleep where 
they had slept, 

Wake when they waked, range that in- 
closure old, 

That garden of great intellects undisturbed. 

Place also by the side of this dark sense 

A noble feeling, that those spiritual men, 

Even the great Newton's own ethcreal self, 

Seemed humbled in these precincts, thence 


to be 

The more endeared. Their several memo- 
ries here 

(Even like their persons in their portraits 
clothed 


With the accustomed garb of daily life) 
Put on a lowly and a touching grace 
Of more distinct humanity, had left 
All genuine admiration unimpaired.” 


Chaucer, and Spenser, and Milton, 
are among the great names which 
are connected with Cambridge, giving 
and receiving honour. Wordsworth 
tells, in touching language, of his vene- 
ration for the two first. Of Milton he 
informs us that one of his acquaintances 
occupied the chambers which had been 
Milton’s; and that he, William Words- 
worth, the sage, the temperate, the 
water-drinker, was, on some occasion, 
at his friend's rooms, where he drank 
to Milton’s memory, 

“Till pride 

And gratitude grew dizzy in a brain 


Never excited by the fumes of wine 
Before or since ”— 


and that he ran off to chapel in a state 
of intoxication, to the surprise of the 
townsfolk, and the scandal of porters 
and beadles, The poem, in which this 
is recorded, is addressed to Coleridge, 
and he expresses a strong belief that 
the spirit of Milton will ‘for give him, 
and that Coleridge will not be very 
angry. 

Whatever Wordsworth may have 
done, or left undone, at college, there 


can be little doubt that he learned 
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a good deal more in the vacations than 
in term time, and that of his academic 
ears, the months passed furthest from 
nis academy were the most fruitful. 
They were spent, during the first two 
years, in rambling through some of the 
most beautiful parts of E ngland, or visit- 
ing the scenes of his boyhood. At Pen- 
rith, on the southern frontier of Cum- 
berland, his mother’s relatives lived, 
and here he again had the society of 
that sister mentioned in the poems 
descriptive of childhood, and of his fu- 
ture wife. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood was Brougham Castle. 

No reader of Wordsworth can have 
forgotten The Song at the Feast o7 
Brougham Castle, which gives to 
Emont its name in song :— 


“ High in the breathless hall the minstrel 
sate, 
And Emont’s murmur mingled with the 
song.” 


His last College vacation was passed in 
rambling through France and Switzer- 
land. 

Wordsworth had written verses of no 
ordinary merit at school. The time 
passed at Cambridge appears to have 
been a period in which, if the mind was 
acquiring stores of thought, it yet did 
not exhibit any fruits. He did nothing 
in College studies; and there is no 
evidence of any fixed occupation of his 
own. In the year 1793, however, ap- 
pear ed two poems which showed power 
of ahigh kind; the one, ‘* An Evening 
Walk, * in Engl: and, addressed to his 
sister; the other, ‘ Descriptive 
Ske tches” of foreign scenery, addressed 
to the companion of his last vacation’s 

rambles. Both are pleasing poems; 
the style in both elaborately wrought 
out. Weare reminded, when reading 
it, of other poets, by something of a 
manner between that of Goldsmith : and 
Johnson—more apparently artificial 
than Goldsmith, and with truer deli- 
cacy of touch than Johnson. The style 
is, we think, a more perfec tone, though 
of less compass and variety than that 
of his after poems. 

‘These poems had but small sale. 


Among the few into whose hands they 
fell was Coleridge :— 


“During the last year of my residence 
at Cambridge I became acquainted 
with Mr. Wordsworth’s ‘ Descriptive 
Sketches,’ and seldom, if ever, was the 
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emergence of an original poetic genius 
above the literary horizon more evi- 
dently announced.”* 


The early part of the year 1791 
Wordsworth passed in London. The 
summer months were occupied in 
rambling through Wales in company 
with Mr. Jones, the companion of his 
last year’s tour. In September we find 
him at Cambridge, thinking of taking 
holy orders. He is not, however, of 
age for ordination, and in November of 
that year he visited France. 


** He set out on this journey without 
any companion ; and at that time he had 
a very imperfect acquaintance with the 
French language. France was then in 
a state of revolution. In November, 
1791, the month when he landed in 
France, the National Assembly met; 
the party of Madame Roland and the 
Brissotins were in the ascendant; the 
war of La Vendée was raging; the 
army was in favour of a constitutional 
monarchy ; Dumourier was Minister of 
the Exterior; a German army was ho- 
vering on the French frontier ; popular 
sedition was fomented by the Girondists 
in order to intimidate the government 
and overawe the crown. In the follow- 
ing year, 1792, the sanguinary epoch of 
the revolution commenced; committees 
of public safety struck terror into the 
hearts of thousands; the king was 
thrown into the prison of the Temple ; 
the massacres of September, perpetrated 
by Danton and his associates to daunt 
the invading army and its adherents, de- 
luged Paris with blood ; the convention 
was constituted ; monarchy was abolish- 
ed; arupture ensued between the Gi- 
ronde and the Montagne; Robespierre 
arose; Deism was dominant; the in- 
fluence of Brissot and of the Girondists 
was on the decline; andin a short time 
they were about to fall victims to the 
=. which they themselves had creat- 
e Raed 


In the “¢ Excursion,” in the ‘ Pre- 
lude,” and in several of the occasional 
poems, we have descriptions of the state 
of exulting feeling which possessed him 
in common with all generous natures, 
whose hopes had not been damped as 
to good being effected on earth through 
any pervading change .in the spirit 
which governs mankind, by that expe- 
rience which old men are pretty sure 
to attain. 


“ Before him shone a glorious world 
Fresh as a banner bright, unfurled 
To music suddenly. 
He looked upon the hills and plains, 
And seemed as if let loose from chains, 
To live at liberty.” 


After a few days passed in Paris 
he went to Orleans, from Orleans to 
Blois, and in the autumn of 1792 re- 
turned to Paris, which he reached after 
the September massacres: the King 
was now in prison, and the tragedy 
was deepening. Wordsworth wished 
to remain in Paris, but domestic cir- 
cumstances recalled him to England, 
to which country he returned at the 
close of 1792. 

Wordsworth returned to England 
with political feelings that rendered it 
difficult, if not impossible, for him to 
ursue his purpose of taking orders. 
Tn politics he was a republican ; a de- 
cided enemy to an hereditary monarchy 
and to an hereditary peerage, and to 
all social distinctions except what the 
elective voice of a free people was dis- 
posed to give. What his theological 
opinions were is not communicated, 
still it is no harsh inference to imagine 
that his mind was not in the state in 
which a conscientious man would wish 
to sign articles of religion. From vio- 
lence and from revolution, however, 
he recoiled, and he was shocked by the 
strange excesses of France. The King 
however, had not yet been murdered, 
and England was as yet neuter, but on 
the King’s death the case became al- 
tered. This state of things, and their 
effect on the poet’s mind, is described 
in the “‘ Prelude.” His spirit is 


“Overcast by dark 
Imaginations, sense of woes to come, 
Sorrow for human kind and pain of heart.” 


Others had anticipated immediate 
and perfect success to the irresistible 
arms of England and the allies united 
against the regicide.republic. Words- 


worth, who had known the state of 


feeling in France by personal ob- 
servation, had little doubt of a long 
and perhaps inglorious conflict. The 
state of feeling is which he was is de- 
scribed by him in the poem called 
«¢ Guilt and Sorrow.” 

f He decided against taking orders, 
and “ as for the law,” he says, “ I had 
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* Coleridge, ‘* Biographia Literar,” 
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neither strength of mind, purse, or a 
constitution for that pursuit.” He pass- 
ed his time in what seemed to be idle 
and unfixed pursuits, with little object 
of any kind before him, till his peeu- 
niary meags were on the eve of ex- 
haustion, and he was looking for em- 
ployment from a London newspaper, 
when a dying friend, not connec te “dd 
with him by birth or by common in- 
tellectual pursuits, but who saw res 

son to believe that, in ministering 
to his wants, he would probably be 
serving society, left him £900. This 
saved Wordsworth from being com- 
pelled to look round for bread to the 
precarious chances of literature, from 
which, if a man once engages in them, 
it is difficult ever to become disentan- 
gled, and, in some short time after, the 
debt due from the Lonsdales to his fa- 
ther’s estate was discharged. At no 
time, then, does Wordsworth appear 
to have been under such pressure of 
circumstances as weighed down the 
spirit of Coleridge, and t as kept Southey 


a day-labourer ‘through the whole of 


his honoured life. 

We are compelled to feel that, in 
these countries, literature is without 
its due honours and its due rewards, 
and yet every now and then there are 
revelations of generosity of conduct in 
individuals which satisfy us that more 
is done than would appear. Here is 
this case of Wordsworth. A young 
man, on whom he can be scarcely said 
to have a claim, is quick- eyed enough 
to perceive the man of ge nius in the 
boy who is moving about without settled 
aim or object, and to the provident 
care of Mr. Calvert he owes 


“ Many years of early liberty.” 


“This care was thine when sickness did con- 
demn 

Thy youth to hopeless wasting, root and stem, 

That I, if frugal and severe, might stray 

Where’er I liked, and finally array 

My temples with the Muses’ diadem.” 


We learn from Mr. De Quincey that 
this young man’s brother, a farmer, 
who might have disputed the legacy, 
felt it fitting to confirm his brother's 
bounty. Coleridge was given by the 
Wedgewoods an annuity of one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and Southey 
had an annuity as large or larger from 
a schoolfellow, till a pension from the 
crown enabled him to decline receiv- 
ing it. Southey's own generosity, like 
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Scott’s, was only limited by his very 
moderate means, and both, when the y 
could not otherwise assist their less for- 
tunate brethren, were in the habit of as- 
sisting them by devoting a portion of 
time, te iken from what would seem very 
fully occupied days, to purchasing for 
them comforts which their own writings 
were unable to procure. 

Mr. Calvert's bequest came in good 
time—a year later and Wordsworth 
would have been bird-limed by inextri- 
sable engagements with newspapers 
and reviews; would, instead of creat- 
ing the glorious things he did, have 
been employed i in analysing and com- 
paring the good-for- nothing things of 
others, being “nothing if not critical ;” 
would have been a Godwin, or a Hazlitt, 
more probably a Thelwall, narrowly 
ese: aping being hanged, instead of living 
to write sonnets in support of -apital 
punishment. 

In the autumn of 1795, we find 
Wordsworth and his sister residing to- 
gether at Racedown Lodge, near Crew- 
kerne, in Dorsetshire. His sister speaks 
in her letters with delight of the 
scenery, and writing at another pe- 
riod says, “it is the place dearest to 
my re ‘collection on the whole surface of 
the island— it was the first home I had.” 

Their studies were incommon. She 
seems to have had the truer pe reep- 
tion of the beauties of nature, and in 
the extracts from her journals we find 
the first germ of much that is most 
peculiar in Wordsworth. We are 
told of her reading half Davila and 
beginning Ariosto. Wordsworth cor- 
responded with Wrangham, and ap- 
pears to have been deeply engaged 
with ‘ Imitations of Juvenal,” which 
Wrangham wished to have printed, but 
Wordsworth repented having had any- 
thing to do with satire. In the same 
year he wrote the tragedy of ‘The 
Borderers,” which was not published 
till nearly fifty years afterwards. 

In June, 1797, Coleridge and Words- 
worth first met. Coleridge was two 
and a half years younger than W ords- 
worth. Cole ridge had already pub- 
lished some political harangues and 
essays, and had printed a volume of 
poems. 

Miss Wordsworth’s description of 
him at that period of his life will not 
be without interest :— 


‘“* You had a great loss in not seeing 
Coleridge. He is a wonderful man: 
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His conversation teems with mind, soul, 
and spirit. Then he is so benevolent, 
so good-tempered and cheerful, and, 
like William, interests himself so much 
about every little trifle. At first I 
thought him very plain, that is, for about 
three minutes: he is pale, thin, has a 
wide mouth, thick lips, and not very 
good teeth; longish, loose-growing, half- 
curling, rough black hair” (in both these 
respects a striking contrast to his friend 
Wordsworth, who in his youth had beau- 
tiful teeth and light brown hair). “But, 
if you hear him speak for five minutes 
ou think no more of them. His eye is 
arge and full, and not very dark, but 
gray, such an eye as would receive from 
a heavy soul the dullest expression ; but 
it speaks every emotion of his animated 
mind ; it has more of ‘the poet’s eye in 
a fine frenzy rolling’ than I ever witness- 
ed. He has fine dark eyebrows, and an 
overhanging forehead. 

** The first thing that was read after 
he came was William’s new poem, 
* Ruined Cottage,’ with which hg was 
much delighted; and after tea he re. 
peated tous two acts and a half of his tra- 
gedy, ‘Osorio. The next morning Wil- 
liam read his tragedy, ‘ The Borderers.’” 


Coleridge, in the course of the same 
year, writing from Stowey to Cottle, 
describes Dorothy Wordsworth :— 


“ Wordsworth and his exquisite sister 
are with me. She is a woman indeed, 
in mind I mean, and in heart; for her 
person is such that if you expected to 
see a pretty woman you would think her 
ordinary ; if you expected to see an 
ordinary woman you would think her 
pretty, but her manners are simple, ar- 
dent, impressive. In every motion her 
innocent soul out-beams so brightly, 
that who saw her would say, ‘ Guilt was 
a thing impossible with her.’ Her infor- 
mation various ; her eye watchful in 
minutest observation of Nature ; and 
her taste a perfect electrometer.” 


In August of the same year the 
Wordsworths moved to Alfoxden, to 
be near Coleridge :— 


“**Here we are,’ says Miss Words- 
worth, in a letter to a friend, bearing 
the above date, ‘in a large mansion, in 
a large park, with seventy head of deer 
around us. But | must begin with the 
day of leaving Racedown to pay Cole- 
ridge a visit. You know how much we 
were delighted with the neighbourhood 
of Stowey.” ‘There is every thing 
there,’ she says in a previous letter, 4th 
July, 1797, ‘sea, woods wild as fancy 
ever painted, brooks clear and pebbly 


as in Cumberland, villages so romantic ; 
and William and IJ, in a wander by our- 
selves, found out a sequestered waterfall 
in a dell formed by steep hills covered 
with full-grown timber trees. The 
woods are as fine as those of Lowther, 
and the country more romaatic; it has 
the character of the less grand parts of 
the neighbourhood of the lakes.’ In her 
next letter (of August 14) Miss Words- 
worth continues: ‘ The evening that I 
wrote to you, William and I had rambled 
as far as this house, and pryed into the 
recesses of our little brook, but without 
apy more fixed thoughts upon it than 
some dreams of happiness in a little 
cottage, and passing wishes that such a 
place might be found out. We spent a 
fortnight at Coleridge’s: in the course 
of that time we heard that this house 
was to let, applied for it, and took it. 
Our principal inducement was Cole- 
ridge’s society. It was a month yester- 
day since we came to Alfoxden. 

** The house is a large mansion, with 
furniture enough for a dozen families 
like ours. There is a very excellent 
garden, well stocked with vegetables 
and fruit. The garden is at the end of 
the house, and our favourite parlour, as 
at Racedown, looks that way. In front 
is a little court, with grass plot, gravel 
walk, and shrubs; the moss roses were 
in fuil beauty a month ago. The front 
of the house is to the south, but it is 
screened from the sun by a high hill 
which rises immediately from it. This 
hill is beautiful, scattered irregularly 
and abundantly with trees and topped 
with fern, which spreads a considerable 
way downit. The deer dwell here, and 
sheep, so that we have a living prospect. 
From the end of the house we havea 
view of the sea, over a woody meadow- 
country; and exactly opposite the win- 
dow where I now sit is an immense 
wood, whose round top from this point 
has exactly the appearance of a mighty 
dome. In some parts of this wood there 
is an under grove of hollies which are 
now very beautiful. In a glen at the 
bottom of the wood is the waterfall of 
which I spoke, a quarter of a mile from 
the house. We are three miles from 
Stowey, and not two miles from the sea. 
Wherever we turn we have woods, 
smooth downs, and valleys with small 
brooks running down them, through 
green meadows, hardly ever intersected 
with hedgerows, but scattered over 
with trees. The hills that cradle these 
valleys are either covered with fern and 
bilberries, or oak woods, which are cut 
for charcoal. Walks extend for 
miles over the hill-tops, the great beauty 
of which is their wild simplicity; they 
are perfectly smooth, without rocks. 

“The Tor of Glastonbury is before 
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our eyes during more than half of our 
walk to Stowey ; and in the park where- 
ever we go, keeping about fifteen yards 
above the house, it makes a part of our 
prospect.” 


In this neighbourhood the * Lyrical 
Ballads” were projected by Words- 
worth and Coleridge, each bearing 
somewhat a larger share in the differ- 
ent poems than is generally known. 
Of the “ Ancient Mariner,” some of 
the incidents were suggested, and a 
few of the stanzas were contributed, by 
Wordsworth; and Coleridge has a 
right to claim some lines in ‘* We are 
seven.” This kind of assistance could 
not but exist, where persons were liv- 
ing so entirely together, and so apart 
from others, as the two poets were now 
doing ; and we are only surprised, that 
the respective parts are at all times 
distinguishable. ‘Thelwall visited Cole- 
ridge here, and to this visit is to be 
ascribed the circumstance, that Cole- 
ridge believed his steps and Words- 
worth’s to have been dogged for 
months by a government spy, whom 
he has immortalised by the very worst 
pun on record. ‘ They were speaking 
of me,” said the red-nosed spy, “ for I 


heard them speaking of spy-nosey.” 
This was, probably, Coleridge’s worst 


pun, and that is a great word. 

It is probable the * Lyrical Ballads” 
would never have been published, but 
for Coleridge’s connexion with Cottle, 
then a bookseller at Bristol, who still 
survives, and whose distinction it was 
to have published the early works of 
Southey, of Coleridge, and of Words- 
worth. Thirty guineas seems to have 
been his price for a volume of poems. 
This was what he gave Wordsworth ; 
and if we remember right, this was 
what Southey and Coleridge each got 
from him. 

It is wholly impossible for us to com- 
press the account, which Mr. Words- 
worth gives from his uncle's dictation, 
of the circumstances in which each 
poem of the ‘Lyrical Ballads” origi- 
nated; but this is the most interesting 
part of the book, and we think it will 
add very much to the interest of 
Wordsworth’s poems, to study them 
with the assistance of this commentary. 
In fact, the poems cannot be studied 
as they deserve, without it; and, 
though we are not idolaters to the 
same extent as many of our friends, 
we think it impossible that any one 
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anxious to study our literature in its 
fulness, can omit to avail himself of 
every illustration he can find of poetry, 
that for the last fifty years has been 
the subject of continued discussion. 

In September, 1798, Wordsworth, 
Wordsworth’s sister, and Coleridge, 
left England for Germany. After 
passing a few days at Hamburg toge- 
ther, they parted company—Coleridge 
going for four months to Ratzeburgh; 
and ufter that, for five to Géttingen— 
Wordsworth and his sister to Bruns- 
wick, and from that to Gosler. While 
in Germany, Wordsworth appears to 
have unwisely occupied the time in 
writing poems, which ought to have 
been given to learning the language. 
Among other poems, written in Ger- 
many, was Ruth. The poems about 
** Matthew,” to which we have before 
adverted, were written at this time. 


“There was a boy: ye knew him well, ye 
cliffs 
And islands of Winonder”— 


was also written at this period. 

In the beginning of 1799, the Words- 
worths returned to England. Before 
his return he had already commenced 
the biographical poem, which was pub- 
lished since his death, under the title 
of the “ Prelude.” Six books of it 
were written before 1805, and the rest 
in that year; that poem and these 
volumes of biography should be read 
together. 

In the year 1799, the poet and his 
sister settled at Grasmere, where they 
resided for the next eight years. 

The first edition of the * Lyrical 
Ballads” was exhausted, and early in 
1800 a second edition of the first vo- 
lume appeared, together with a new 
volume, consisting chiefly of the poems 
written in Germany. It is probable 
the editions were not very large. Their 
sale was slow, but still the volumes 
gradually disappeared, and they were 
reprinted in 1802 and 1805; and if 
little was gained by the publication, 
still there was no actual loss, Ad- 
verse criticism—provoked by a preface, 
which vindicated some peculiarities of 
the poet’s style, which quarrelled with 
the traditionary poetical diction, and 
which illustrated its faults by extracts, 
selected from some of the most admired 
passages of Gray—was directed against 
a theory, not very distinctly stated, 
and even, where it was right, not very 
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well supported. Through the poems 
themselves there were, now and then, 
expressions of what seemed affected 
simplicity, which, to say the truth, in 
almost every instance, injured the 
poem in which they occurred, and 
which, though Wordsworth seemed very 
angry with the critics who exhibited 
them to the public gaze, were, for the 
most part, removed in each succeeding 
impression. The battle was about such 
things ; the extracts presented to the 
public from his poems were, for the most 
part, of something containing verses 
emphatically feeble, and the most ela- 
borate of our poets, whose diction, if 
not richer, is yet more loaded with fo- 
reign ornament than that of Akenside, 
or Cowper, or Thompson, or almost any 
other oF the poets of his own rank, was 
represented as a puling egotist, bab- 
bling of green fields, in language of 
puerile imbecility, or infantine sim- 
licity. 

The interval from the time Words- 
worth settled at Grasmere, to that of 
his marriage, finds a pleasing record in 
a journal of his sister's. His marriage 
took place on the 4th of October, 1802, 
and appears to have been as happy as 
is consistent with human life on earth. 
Such interruptions as arise from ill- 
nesses and deaths of children, this fa- 
mily, like every other, had occasion- 
ally to suffer; but it is scarce possible 
to imagine a family more united in 
love, and the perfect and entire belief 
which his sister and his wife had in 
the truth of Wordsworth’'s poetry, at a 
time that they had little evidence from 
the world beyond their own circle to 
confirm their faith, was of the utmost 
moment in assisting in the creation 
and the preservation of almost all 
that exists of his works. His sister, 
he is fond of recording, “gave him 
eyes, gave him ears,” for much that he 
otherwise would not have seen or heard. 
And of the mere manual operation of 
writing he was so impatient, that had 
there not been the anxiety of his sister 
and his wife to write down trom his 
dictation, what he had composed while 
walking or riding, it seems certain that 
most of what we now have must have 
utterly perished. Of future fame, 
never, probably, did poet think so 
little. ‘Lhe truth of his inspirations 
seems to have been the only object of 
his thought; and it is almost like a 
man composing for himself alone, that 
he casts his meditations into such shape 


as to fall within what at first view 
would seem such formal divisions as 
poems of the Imagination, of the Fancy, 
of Sentiment, and Reflection ; as if in 
the absence of any other audience, he 
regarded the separate faculties of his 
own mind as so many individual selves, 
each with its own distinct utterance, 
each embodied, apart, as it were, from 
the rest. If we may quote words in 
which something of what we would 
present to our readers has been ex- 
pressed, the poet has 


“watched each stirring of the heart 
Till Sorrow, self-amused, smiles playfully, 
Till Fancies vague seem gifted with strange 
life, 
Surprise the ear with voices of their own, 
And shine distinct, and fair, and shadowless, 
Self-radiant, on a self-illumined stage, 
Pure Forms, whose Being is the magic light 
In which they move, all beauty! How it 
hangs 
Enamoured round them! In what tender 
folds 
The thin veil flowing in the sportive breeze 
Of dallying thought returns and fondly stirs 
The amber ringlets o’er each little brow, 
Fans softly the blue veins, and lingering lies 
Trembling and happy on the kindred cheek |” 


It is probable that there are no do- 
mestic poems in our language of the 
same beauty as those in which Words- 
worth refers to his married life. Spen- 
ser’s Epithalamium, of which they some- 
times remind us, soar to a higher heaven 
of imagination, and we are often re- 
moved from earth into a world of alle- 
gory, and wonder, and mystic love. 
Wordsworth’s are human feelings. We 
have in his poems of this class individual 
features transfigured and idealized, but 
human affections, in which the heart 
rather than the imagination is occu- 
pied, are everywhere present. His 
thoughts are engaged by 


“ A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food, 

In transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warm, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still and bright 

With something of angelic light.” 


In August, 1803, Wordsworth and 
his sister, with Coleridge, visited Scot- 
land. Coleridge was in feeble health 
and dejected spirits, and soon separated 
from the party. Of that tour there are 
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several records in Wordsworth’s poems, 
and to them his biographer has now 
added the exceedingly interesting jour- 
nal of his sister. That journal adds 
much to the interest of the poems. Our 
contracting limits render it impossible 
for us to do more than say that Scott 
did the honours of Melrose; and it is a 
delightful thing to us to find, in all the 
letters and journals that each day brings 
to view, evidence of the great admiration 
and affection with which our great poets 
regarded each other. Whenever Cole- 
ridge is incidentally mentioned by either 
Wordsworth or his sister, it is in such 
a manner as to show with what real 
love he was regarded. Southey’s cor- 
respondence is filled with similar proofs 
of regard for Coleridge and for Words- 
worth; and Scott appears to have 
thought of all and each with admira- 
tion, while Southey would seem to us 
to have been more intimately and in a 
truer sense of the word his friend than 
any of the rest. Still the affection that 
each felt for the other is a delightful 
and a cordial thing to think of, as it 
shows a good chance of the proverbial 
jealousies of men of letters being soon 
utterly got rid of, and as little marring 
the peace of families as the accidents 
of professional success or employment 
disturb the fraternity of lawyers. After 
recording the incidents of the Scottish 
tour, our r biographer devotes a chapter 
to the friendship of Wordsworth and 
Sir George Beaumont. This chapter 
is of great interest as containing some 
of Wordsworth’s letters; one, of very 
great value, to Lady Beaumont, illus- 
trative of some of the principles on 
which his poetry was written; and 
another to Sir George, in both of which 
he comments more freely, and more as 
if they were the words of another on 
passages of his own. This can seldom 
be gr acefully done, but in letters to a 
friend it may, if ‘anywhere ; and we 


think the thorough understanding of 


the poems is greatly aided by such dis- 
quisition. 

Wordsworth’s head quarters conti- 
nued at Grasmere, till 1813, with, 
however, some occasional changes of 
residence. Two of his children died at 
Grasmere ; and this, conspiring with 
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other causes, made him remove from 
the neighbourhood, In the‘spring of 
1813 he: removed to Ry ydalmount, where 
he resided till his death in 1850. Tn 
that same year he was given the office 
of distributor of stamps in the county 
of Westmoreland. This raised his cir- 
cumstances to easy competency. “ He 
was,” says his biographer, ‘‘ released 
from anxiety, without forfeiting leisure 
and liberty ; he was also left in his own 
picturesque county. In whose direct 
gift the office was we do not happen to 
know, but it was obtained through the 
intervention of Lord Lonsdale. 


‘It were much to be desired, that 
such situations as these were more 
numerous than they are, and that 
those which exist were more carefully 
conferred. They are better than pen- 
sions, as rewards for literary men; for 
they do not encourage the notion, that 
literary service of the highest order can 
be compensated by money, and they do 
not exhibit those who hold them as 
wearing the livery of a political party, 
or as stipendiaries of the state. It is no 
objection to say that some of them are 
almost sinecures. Mr. Wordsworth’s 
office was by no means a sinecure, as 
his coadjutor and successor can attest. 
But, grant that some of these offices 
are sinecures: what then? A sinecure, 
which would have relieved Dante or 
Tasso from the cravings of penury, 
would have had a function attached to 
it of the noblest kind. Such sinecures 
(if such they must be called) are more 
useful to the public than some laborious 
offices, the duties of which are dise charged 
with bustling and restless activity.” 


In the course of the same year 
Wordsworth was enabled, as the im- 
mediate effect of this appointment, ho- 
nourable to every one connected with 
the gift, to sublish the great poem of 
our times, **'Tue Excursion.” Soon 
after this appointment Wordsworth de- 
clined one much more lucrative, the 
collectorship of the town of White- 
haven. He had enough, and he sought 
no more. 

It would be impossible for us to do 
justice to the volumes before us in such 
space as that to which we are necessa- 
rily limited. Some subjects* we must 


* We had thought of bringing 2 before our seadere’ notice, in connexion with these 
memoirs of W ordsworth, an exceedingly interesting review of the poetical literature 
of England during the last half century, by Moir, ‘the “ Delta” of Blackwood’s Ma- 


gazine in the days of old. 
little volume. 
sant and instructive book. 


If we can at all find time for it, we shall recur to this 
Meantime we are anxious to direct attention to it, as a very plea- 
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altogether omit; some future o tu- 
nity may arise of discussing Words- 
worth’s poetry ; and should such arise, 
we shall be compelled to make much 
use of these instructive volumes. They 
are, in fact, rather a commentary on 
Wordsworth's works than an account 
of his life. That life, unvaried by in- 
cident, was one singularly happy ; one, 
of which, even on that account, there 
could be little to record. The dates of 
his successive publications are the sub- 
jects of chief external interest. We 
wish we had room for a letter of great 
beauty, of the Rev. Mr. Graves’s, de- 
scribing the effect upon Wordsworth of 
the account of Coleridge’s death. In 
one of Wordsworth’s poems, where he 
speaks of Coleridge’s death, he speaks 
with distinct anticipation of his own. 
But he survived for many years; and 
though to the last he was led to exer- 
cise the gift of poetry, his vigour 
seemed equal to that of his earlier day ; 
while there was in the language, and 
yet more in the versification, of all his 
fatter pieces, something of an autumnal 
colouring that added a beauty of its 
own to what was before beautiful. In 
this feeling are all the poems written 
which refer to his tour in Italy in 1837. 
This, too, remarkably distinguishes 
those in which the decline and death 
of Scott are alluded to. 

Among the most beautiful of Words- 
worth’s poems is “* The ‘Triad,” a poem 
in which he describes his daughter 
Dora, afterwards Mrs. Quillinan. Her 
death was one of his great afflictions. 

«On Sunday, the 10th of March, 
1850, Mr. Wordsworth attended divine 
service at Rydal Chapel, for the last 
time.” In the afternoon of that day he 
set out to walk to Grasmere. ‘ The 
weather was ungenial, with a keen wind 
from the north-east.” He was lightly 
clad. On that day and the next, how- 
ever, he walked out, and visited some 
friends. On the evening of Tuesday 
a friend called to drink tea at Rydal ; 
but Wordsworth, feeling himself un- 
well, went early to bed. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, on which he completed 
his eightieth year, he was prayed for 
morning and evening in Rydal Church. 
On the 20th he received the holy com- 
munion ; “and on or about that day 
Mrs. Wordsworth, wishing to commu- 
nicate to him his approaching death, 
said, ‘ William, you are going to 


Dora.’ He made no reply at the time, 
and the words were supposed to have 
been unheard; but in more than 
twenty-four hours afterwards, one of 
his nieces came into the room, and was 
drawing aside the curtain of his cham- 
ber, and then, as if awaking from a 
quiet sleep, he said, ‘Is that Dora?’” 
We conclude the narrative in the 
language of his biographer :— 


“* Tuesday, April 23.—The report this 
morning was, ‘ Mr. Wordsworth is much 
thesame.’ . . . Andsohe remained 
till noon. . . . The entry in Mr, 
Quillinan’s journal for this day is as 
follows: ‘ Mr. Wordsworth breathed 
his last calmly, passing away almost 
insensibly, exactly at twelve o'clock, 
while the cuckoo clock was striking the 


‘hour.’ 


‘* Wordsworth died on the same day 
as that on which Shakspeare was born, 
April 23, being also the day of Shaks- 
peare’s death. 

**On Saturday, the 27th, his mortal 
remains, followed to the grave by his 
own family and a very large concourse 
of persons, of all ranks and ages, were 
laid in peace, near those of his children, 
in Grasmere churchyard. His own pro- 
phecy, in the lines— 


“* Sweet flower! belike one day to have 
A place upon thy Poet's grave, 
I welcome thee once more,’ 


is now fulfilled. He desired no splen- 
did tomb in a public mausoleum. He 
reposes, according to his own wish, be- 
neath the green turf, among the dales- 
men of Grasmere, under the sycamores 
and yews of a country churchyard, by 
the side of a beautiful stream, amid the 
mountains which he loved; and a solemn 
voice seems to breathe from his grave, 
which blends its tones in sweet and holy 
harmony with the accents of his poetry, 
speaking the language of humility and 
love, of adoration and faith, and pre- 
paring the soul, by a religious exercise 
of the kindly affections, and by a devout 
contemplation of natural beauty, for 
translation to a purer, and nobler, and 
more glorious state of existence, and 
for a fruition of heavenly felicity.” 


We take leave of this book, thank. 
ing its author for what we regard as a 
very valuable commentary on Words- 
worth’s works—indispensable to any 
one wishing to form a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the most valuable poetry of 
the last half century. 
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Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune, 


MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


A ROYALIST “ DE LA VIEILLE ROCHE.” 


On a hot and sultry day of June, I 
found myself seated in a country cart, 
and under the guard of two mounted 
dragoons, wending my way towards 
Kuflstein, a Tyrol fortress, to which I 
was sentenced as a prisoner. A weary 
journey was it; for in addition to my 
now sad thoughts, I had to contend 
against an attack of ague, which I had 
just caught, and which was then raging 
like a plague in the Austrian camp. 
One solitary reminiscence, and that 
far from a pleasant one, clings to this 
period. We had halted on the out- 
skirts of a little village called “ Bro- 
letto,” for the siesta; and there, in a 
clump of olives, were quietly dozing 
away the sultry hours, when the clatter 
of horsemen awoke us ; and on looking 
up, We saw a cavalry escort sweep past 
at a gallop. The corporal who com- 
manded our party hurried into the 
village to learn the news, and soon re- 
turned with the tidings that ‘a great 
victory had been gained over the 
French, commanded by Bonaparte in 
person; that the army was in full re- 
treat; and this was the despatch an 
officer of Melas’ staff was now hasten- 
ing to lay at the feet of the Emperor.” 

“‘ T thought several times this morn- 
ing,” said the corporal, ‘ that I heard 
artillery ; and so it seems I might, for 
we are not above twenty miles from 
where the battle was fought.” 

** And how is the place called 2?” 
asked I, in a tone sceptical enough to 
be offensive. 

** Marengo,” replied he ; ‘* mayhap 
the name will not escape your me- 
mory.” 

How true was the surmise, but in 
how different a sense from what he 
uttered it! But soit was; even as late 
as four o’clock the victory was with 
the Austrians. Three separate envoys 
had left the field with tidings of suc- 
cess; and it was only late at night 
that the General, exhausted by a dis- 
astrous day, and almost broken-heart- 
ed, could write to tell his master that 
* Ttaly was lost.” 

VOL, XXXVIII,—NO. CCXXIII, 
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Ihave many a temptation here to 
diverge from a line that I set down or 
myself in these memoirs, and from 
which as yet I have not wandered—I 
mean, not to dwell upon events where- 
in I was not myself an actor ; but I am 
determined still to adhere to my rule ; 
and leaving that glorious event be- 
hind me, plod wearily along my now 
sad journey. 

Day after day we journeyed through 
a country teeming with abundance; 
vast plains of corn and maize, olives 
and vines everywhere: on the moun- 
tains, the crags, the rocks, festooned 
over cliffs, and spreading their tangled 
networks over cottages, and yet every- 
where poverty, misery, and debase- 
ment, ruined villages, and a half- 
naked, starving populace met the eye 
at every turn. There was the stamp 
of slavery on all, and still more pal- 
pably was there the stamp of despotism 
in the air of their rulers. 

I say this in a sad spirit ; for within 
a year from the day in which I write 
these lines, I have travelled the self- 
same road, and with precisely the self- 
same objects before me. Changed in 
nothing, save what time changes, in 
ruin and decay! There was the dreary 
village as of yore; the unglazed win- 
dows closed with some rotten board- 
ing, or occupied by a face gaunt with 
famine. The listless, unoccupied group 
still sat or lay on the steps before the 
church ; a knot of nearly naked crea- 
tures sat card-playing beside a foun- 
tain, their unsheathed knives along- 
side of them; and lastly, on the wall 
of the one habitation which had the 
semblance of decency about it, there 
stared out the ‘‘ double-headed eagle,” 
the symbol of their shame and their 
slavery! It never can be the policy of 
a government to retard the progress 
and depress the energies of a people 
beneath its rule. Why, then, do we 
find a whole nation, gifted and capa- 
ble as this, so backward in civilisation? 
Is the fault with the rulers? or are 
there, indeed, people, whose very de- 
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velopment is the obstacle to their im- 
provement ; whose impulses of right 
and wrong will submit to no discipline; 
and who are incapable of appreciating 
true liberty? This would be a gloomy 
theory; and the very thought of it sug- 
gests darker fears for a land to which 
my sympathies attach me more closely ! 

If any spot can impress the notion 
of impregnability, it is Kuffstein. Si- 
tuated on an eminence of rock over 
the Inn, three sides of the base are 
washed: by that rapid river, a little 
village occupies the fourth ; and from 
this the supplies are hoisted up to the 
garrison above, by cranes and pulleys ; 
the only appro ach being by a path 
wide enough for a single man, and far 
too steep “and difficult of access to 
admit of his carrying any burthen, 
however light. All that science and 
skill could do is added to the natural 
strength of the position, and from every 
surface of the vast rock itself the pro- 
jecting mouths of guns and mortars 
show resources of defence it would 
seem madness to attack. 

Three thousand men, under the com- 
mand of General Urleben, held this 
fortress at the time I speak of; and by 
their habits of discipline and vigilance, 
showed that no over-security would 
make them neglect the charge of so im- 
portant a trust. I was the first French 
prisoner had ever been confined within 
the walls, and to the accident of my 
uniform was I indebted for this dis- 
tinction. I have mentioned that in 
Genoa they gave me a staff-oflicer’s 
dress and appointments, and from this 
casual circumstance it was supposed 
that I should know a great deal of 
Massena’s movements and intentions, 
and that by judicious management I 
might be induced to reveal it. 

eneral Urleben, who had been 
brought up in France, was admirably 
calculated to have promoted such an 
object, were it practicable. He pos- 
sessed the most winning address, as 
well as great personal advantages ; and 
although now past the middle of life, was 
reputed one of the handsomest men in 
Austria. He at once invited me to 
his table, and having provided me with 
adelightful little chamber, from whence 
the view extended for miles along the 
Inn, he sent me stores of books, jour- 
nals, and newspapers, French, English, 
and German, showing by the very can- 
dour of their tidings a a most flattering 
degree of confidence and trust. 


If imprisonment could ever be en- 
durable with resignation, mine ought 
to have been so. My mornings were 
yassed in weeding or gardening a 
little plot of ground outside my win- 
dow, giving me ample occups ation in 
that way, and rendering carnations and 
roses dearer to me, through¢ all my after 
life, than without such associations 
they would ever have been. Then I 
used to sketch for hours, from the 
walls, bird's-eye views, prisoner ‘sglimp- 
ses, of the glorious T yrol scenery below 
us. Early in the afternoon came din- 
ner, and then, with the General's plea- 
sant converse, a cigar, and a chess- 
board, the time wore smoothly on till 
nightfall. 

An occasional thunder-storm, grander 
and more sublime than anything [have 
ever seen elsewhere, would now and 
then vary a life of calm, but not un- 
pleasant “monotony ; ; and occasionally, 
too, some passing escort, on the w ay to 
or from Vienna, would give tidings of 
the war; but except in these, each day 
was precisely like the other, so that 
when the almanac told me it was 
Autumn, I could scarcely believe a 
single month had glided over. I will 
not attempt to conceal the fact, that 
the inglorious idleness of my life, this 
term of inactivity at an age when hope, 
and vigour, and energy were highest 
within me, was a grievous privation ; 
but, except in these regrets, I could 
almost call this time a happy one. The 
unfortunate position in which I started 
in life, gave me little opportunity, or 
even inclination, for learning. Except 
the little Pére Michel had taught me, 
I knew nothing. I need not say that 
this was but a sorry stock of education, 
even at that period; when I must say, 
the sabre was more in vogue than the 
grammar. 

I now set steadily about repairing 
this deficiency. General Urleben lent 
me all his aid, directing my studies, 
supplying me with books, and at 
times affording me the still greater 
assistance of his counsel and advice. 
To history generally, but particularly 
that of France, he made me pay the 
deepest attention, and seemed never to 
weary while impressing upen me the 
grandeur of our former monarchies, 
and the happiness of France when 
ruled by her legitimate sovereigns. 

I had told him all that I knew my- 
self of my birth and family, and fre- 
quently would he allude to the subject 
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of my reading, by saying, ‘‘the son of 
an old ‘ Garde du Corps’ needs no com- 
mentary when perusing such details as 
these. Your own instincts tell you how 
nobly these servants. of a monarchy 
bore themselves—what chivalry lived 
at that time in men’s hearts, and how 
generous and self-denying was their 
oyalty.” 

Such and such like were the expres- 
sions which dropped from him from 
time to time ; nor was their impression 
the less deep, when supported by the 
testimony of the memoirs with which 
he supplied me. Even in deeds of mi- 
litary glory, the Monarchy could com- 
pete with the Republic, and Urleben 
took care to insist upon a fact I was 
never unwilling to concede—that the 
well-born were ever foremost in danger, 
no matter whether the banner was a 
white one or a tricolour. 

*‘ Le bon sang ne peut meutir” was an 
adage I never disputed, although cer- 
tainly I never expected to hear it em- 
ployed to the disparagement of those 
to whom it did not apply. 

As the winter set in I saw less of 
the General. He was usually much 
occupied in the mornings, and at even- 
ing he was accustomed to go down to 
the village, where, of late, some French 
emigré families had settled—unhappy 
exiles, who had both peril and poverty 
to contend against! Many such were 
scattered through the Tyrol at that 
period, both for the security and the 
cheapness it afforded. Of these Ur- 
leben rarely spoke ; some chance allu- 
sion, when borrowing a book or taking 
away a newspaper, being the extent to 
which he ever referred to them. 

One morning, as I sat sketching on 
the walls, he came up to me and said, 
«« Strange enough, Tiernay, last night 
I was looking at a view of this very 
scene, only taken from another point 
of sight ; both were correct, accurate 
in every detail, and yet most dissimi- 
lar—what a singular illustration of 
many of our prejudices and opinions. 
The sketch I speak of was made by a 
young country woman of yours—a high- 
ly gifted lady, who little thought that 
the accomplishments of her education 
were one day to be the resources of 
her livelittood. Even so,” said he, 
sighing, ‘a Marquise of the best blood 
of France is reduced to sell her draw- 
ings |” 

As I expressed a wish to see the 
sketches in question, he volunteered 
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to make the request if I would send 
some of mine in return, and thus acci- 
dentally grew up a sort of intercourse 
between myself and the strangers, 
which gradually extended to books, 
and music, and, lastly, to civil mes- 
sages and inquiries of which the Gene- 
ral was ever the bearer. 

What a boon was all this to me! 
What a sun-ray through the bars of a 
prisoner's cell was this gleam of kind- 
ness and sympathy! ‘The very simi- 
larity of our pursuits, too, had some- 
thing inexpressibly pleasing in it, and 
I bestowed ten times as much pains 
upon each sketch, now that I knew 
to whose eyes it would be sub- 
mitted, 

** Do you know, Tiernay,” said the 
General to me, one day, ‘ I am about 
to incur a very heavy penalty in your 
behalf—I am going to contravene the 
strict orders of the War Office, and 
take you along with me this evening 
down to the village.” 

I started with surprise and delight 
together, and could not utter a word. 

«I know perfectly well,” continued 
he, ‘that you will not abuse my con- 
fidence. I ask, then, for nothing be- 
yond your word, that you will not 
make any attempt at escape; for this 
visit may lead to others, and I desire, 
so far as possible, that you should feel 
as little constraint as a prisoner well 
may.” 

I readily gave the pledge required, 
and he went on— 

**I have no cautions to give you, 
nor any counsels. Madame d’Aigre- 
ville is a Royalist. 

‘¢She is madame, then!” said I, in 
a voice of some disappointment. 

*‘ Yes, she is a widow, but her niece 
is unmarried,” said he, smiling at my 
eagerness. I affected to hear the tidings 
with unconcern, but a burning flush 
covered my cheek, and I felt as un- 
comfortable as possible. 

I dined that day as usual with the 
General; adjourning after dinner to 
the little drawing-room, where we 
played our chess. Never did he ap- 
pear to me so tedious in his stories, 
so intolerably tiresome in his digres- 
sions, as that evening. He halted at 
every move—he had some narrative to 
recount, or some observation to make, 
that delayed our game to an enormous 
time; and at last, on looking out of 
the window, he fancied there was a 
thunder-storm brewing, and that we 
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should do well to put off our visit to a 
more favourable opportunity. 

«Tt is little short of half a league,” 
said he, “to the village, and in bad 
weather is worse than double the dis- 
tance.” 

I did not dare to controvert his opi- 
nion, but, fortunately, a gleam of sun- 
shine shot, the same moment, through 
the window, and proclaimed a fair 
evening. 

Heaven knows I had suffered little 
of a prisoner's durance—my life had 
been one of comparative freedom and 
ease ; and yet, I cannot tell the swell- 
ing emotion of my heart with which I 
emerged from the deep archway of the 
fortress, and heard the bang of the 
heavy gate, as it closed behind me. 
Steep as was the path, I felt as if I 
could have bounded down it without a 
fear! The sudden sense of liberty 
was maddening in its excitement, and 
I half suspect that had I been on 
horseback in that moment of wild de- 
light, I should have forgotten all my 
plighted word and parole, though I 
sincerely trust that the madness w vould 
not have endured beyond a few mi- 
nutes. If there be among my readers 
one who has known imprisonment, he 
will forgive this confession of a Ww sake 
ness, which to others of less experience 
will seem unworthy, perhaps disho- 
nourable. 

Dorf Kuffstein was a fair specimen 
of the picturesque simplicity of a Tyrol 
village. ‘There were the usual num- 
ber of houses, with carved galleries and 
quaint images in wood, the shrines and 
altars, the ‘little *platz,” for Sunday 
recreation, and the shady alley for rifle 
practice. 

There were also the trelliced walks 
of vines, and the orchards, in the midst 
of one of which we now approached a 
long, low farm-house, whose galleries 
projected over the river. This was the 
abode of Madame d’Aigreville. 

A peasant was cleaning a little moun- 
tain pony, from which a side-saddle 
had just been removed as we came up, 
and he, leaving his work, proceeded to 
ask us into the house, informing us as 
he went, that the ladies had just re- 
turned from a longramble, and would 
be with us presently. 

The drawing-room into which we 
were shown was a perfect picture of 
cottage elegance ; all the furniture was 
of polished \ walnut wood, and kept in 
the very best condition. It opened by 


| ¢ uly, 


three spacious w indows upon the terrace 
above the river, and afforded a view of 
mountain and valley for miles on every 
side. An easel was place ed on this gal- 
lery, and a small sketch in oils of Kuff. 
stein was alre: dy nigh completed on 
it. There were books, too, in different 
languages, and, to my inexpressible 
delight, a piano! 

The reader will smile, perhaps, at 
the degree of pleasure objects so fa- 
mniliar and every-day called forth; but 
let him remember how removed were 
all the passages of my life from such 
civilizing influences—how little of the 
world had I seen beyond camps and 
barrack-rooms, and how ignorant I was 
of the charm which a female presence 
can diffuse over even the very humblest 
abode. 

Before I had well ceased to wonder, 
and admire these objects, the Marquise 
entered. 

A tall and stately old lady, with 
an air at once haughty and gracious, 
received me with a profound courtesy, 
while she extended her hand to the 
salute of the General. She was dressed 
in deep mourning, and wore her white 
hair in two braids along her face. The 
sound of my native language, with its 
native accent, made me forget the al- 
most profound reserve of her manner, 
and I was fast recovering from the 
constraint her coldness imposed, when 
her niece entered the room. Made- 
moiselle, who was, at that time, about 
seventeen, but looked older by a year 
or two, was the very ideal of “ bru- 
nette ” beauty ; she was dark-eyed and 
black-haired, with a mouth the most 
beautifully formed ; her figure was light, 
and her foot a model of shape and sym- 
metry. All this I saw in an instant, 
asshe came, half-sliding, half-bounding, 
to meet the General ; and then turning 
to me, welcomed me with a cordial 
warmth, very different from the re- 
ception of Madame la Marquise. 

Whether it was the influence of her 
presence, whether it was a partial con- 
cession of the old lady’s own, or whe- 
ther my own awkwa ardness was wear- 
ing off by time, I cannot s: ay —but gra- 
dually the stiffness of the interview  be- 

gan to diminish. From the scenery 
around us we grew to talk of the Ty rol 
generally, then of Switzerland, and 
lastly of France. The Marquise came 
from Auvergne, and w as justly proud of 
the lovely scenery of her birth-place. 

Calmly and tranquilly as the con- 
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versation had been carried on up to 
this period, the mention of France 


seemed to break down the barrier of 


reserve within the old lady’s mind, 
and she burst out in a wild flood 
of reminiscences of the last time she 
had seen her native village. ‘The 
Blues,” as the revolutionary soldiers 
were called, had come down upon 
the quiet valley, carrying fire and 
carnage into a once peaceful district. 
The Chateau of her family was razed 
to the ground; her husband was shot 
upon his own terrace ; the whole vil- 
lage was put to the sword; her own 


escape was owing to the compassion of 


the gardener’s wife, who dressed her 
like a peasant boy, and employed her 
in a menial station, a condition she was 
forced to continue so long as_ the 
troops remained in the neighbourhood. 
‘“‘ Yes,” said she, drawing off her silk 
mittens, ‘‘ these hands still witness 
the hardships I speak of. These are 
the marks of my servitude.” 

It was in vain the General tried at 
first to sympathise, and then withdraw 
her from the theme; in vain her niece 
endeavoured to suggest another topic, 
or convey a hint that the subject might 
be unpleasing tome. It was the old 
lady’s one absorbing idea, and she 
could not relinquish it. Whole volumes 
of the atrocities perpetrated by the 
revolutionary soldiery came to her re- 
collection ; each moment, as she talked, 
memory would recall this fact or the 
other, and so she continued rattling on 
with the fervour of a heated imagina- 
tion, and the wild impetuosity of a half. 
crazed intellect. As for myself, I suf. 
fered far more from witnessing the pain 
others felt forme, than from any offence 
the topic occasioned medirectly. These 
events were all ‘before my time.” 
I was neither a Blue by birth nor 
by adoption ; a child during the period 
of revolution, I had only taken a man’s 

art when the country, emerging from 
its term of anarchy and blood, stood at 
bay against the whole of Europe. 
These consolations were, however, not 
known to the others, and it was at last, 
in a moment of unendurable agony, 
that Mademoiselle rose and left the 
room. 

The General’s eyes followed her as 
she went, and then sought mine with 


an expression full of deep meaning. If 


I read his look aright, it spoke pa- 
tience and submission ; and the lesson 
was an easier one than he thought. 


«* They talk of heroism,” cried she 
frantically—* it was massacre! And 
when they speak of chivalry, they 
mean the slaughter of women and 
children!” She looked round, seeing 
that her niece had left the room, sud- 
denly dropped her voice to a whisper, 
and said, “ Think of her mother’s fate, 
dragged from her home, her widowed, 
desolate home, and thrown into the 
Temple, outraged and insulted, con- 
demned on a mock trial, and then 
carried away to the guillotine! Ay, 
and even then, on that spot, which 
coming death might have sanctified, 
in that moment, when even fiendish 
vengeance can turn away and leave its 
victim at liberty to utter a last prayer 
in peace, even then, these wretches de- 
vised an anguish greater than all death 
could compass. You will scarcely be- 
lieve me,” said she, drawing in her 
breath, and talking with an almost 
convulsive effort, “ you will scarcely 
believe me in what Iam now about to 
tell you, but it is the truth—the simple 
but horrible truth. When my sister 
mounted the scaffold there was no priest 
to administer the last rites. It was a 
time, indeed, when few were left; their 
hallowed heads had fallen in thousands 
before that. She waited for a few mi- 
nutes, hoping that one would appear ; 
and when the mob learned the meaning 
of herdelay, they set up a cry of fiend- 
ish laughter, and with a blasphemy 
that makes one shudder to think of, 
they pushed forward a boy, one of those 
blood-stained ‘ gamins’ of the streets, 
and made him gabble a mock litany! 
Yes, it is true: a horrible mockery of 
our service, in the ears and before the 
eyes of that dying saint.” 

‘When? in what year? in what 
place was that ?” cried I, in an agony of 
eagerness. 

‘I can give you both time and 
aes sir,” said the Marquise, drawing 
1erself proudly up, for she construed my 
question into a doubt of her veracity. 
«* It was in the year 1793, in the month 
of August ; and as for the place, it was 
one well seasoned to blood—the Place 
de Gréve at Paris.” 

A fainting sickness came over me 
as I heard these words; the dreadful 
truth flashed across me that the victim 
was the Marquise D’Estelles and the 
boy, on whose infamy she dwelt so 
strongly, no other than myself. For 
the moment, it was nothing to me that 
she had not identified me with this atro- 
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city ; felt no consolation inthe thought 
that I was uhknown and unsuspected, 

The heavy weight of the indignant 
accusation almost crushed me. Its fulse- 

hood I knew, and yet, could I dare to 
disprove it ? Coul 1 I hazard the conse- 
quences of an avowal, which all my 
subsequent pleadings coul 1 never obli- 
terate. Even were my innocence es- 
tablished in one point, what a position 
did it reduce me to in every other. 

These struggles must have manifested 
themselves strongly i in my looks, for the 
Marquise, with ail her self. -occupation, 
remarked how ill I seemed. ‘I see, 
sir,” cried she, “ that all the x 
war have not steeled your heart against 
true piety ; ; my tale has moved you 
strongly.” I muttered something in 
concurrence, and she went on. ‘* Hap- 
pily for you, you were but a child when 
such scenes were happening! Not, in- 
deed, that childhood was always un- 
stained in those days of blood ; but you 
were, asI understand, the son ofa 
Garde du Corps, one of those loyal men 
who sealed their devotion with their 
life. Were you in Paris then ?” 

« Yes, madam,” said I, briefly. 

«* With your mother, perhaps ?” 

*T was quite alone, madam ; an or- 

han on both sides.” 

«*What was your mother’s family- 
name ?” 

Here was a puzzle ; : but at a hazardI 
resolved to claim her who should sound 
best to the ears of La Marquise. “ La 
Lasterie, madam,” said I. 

‘La Lasterie de La Vignoble—a 
most distinguished house, sir. Pro- 
vencal, and of the purest blood. Au- 

ste de La Lasterie married the 
daughter of the Duke de Miriancourt, 
a cousin of my husband's, and there was 
another of them who went as ambas- 
sador to Madrid.” 

I knew none of them, and I supposed 
T looked as much. 

«¢ Your mother was, probably, of the 
elder branch, sir ;” asked she. 

I had to stammer out a most lament- 
able confession of my ignorance. 

** Not know your own kinsfolk, sir ; 
not your nearest of blood !” cried she, 
in amazement. ‘ General, have you 
heard this strange avowal? or is it 
possible that my deceived 
me?” 

** Please to remembe rr; madam,’ said 
I, submissively, ‘* the circumstances in 
which I pussed my infancy. My father 
fell by the guillotine. a 
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«* And his son wears the uniform of 
those who slew him !” 

“ Ofa French soldier, madam, proud 
of the service he belongs to ; glorying 
to be one of the first army inE jurope. 

** An army without a cause is a ban- 
ditti, sir. Your soldiers, without loyalty, 
are without a banner.” 

““We have a country, madam.” 

‘*T must protest against this discus- 
sion going further,” said the General 
blandly, while in a lower tone he whis- 
pered something in her ear, 

‘‘ Very true, very true,” 
“ T had for; gotten all that. Mons. de 
Tiernay, you will forgive me this 
warmth. An old woman, who has lost 
nearly everything in the world, may 
have the privilege of bad temper ac- 
corded her. We are friends now, I 
hope,” added she, extending her hand, 
and, with a smile of most gracious 
meaning, beckoning to me to sit be- 
side her on the sofa. 

Once away from the terrible theme 
of the Revolution, she conversed with 
much agreeability ; and her niece hav- 
ing reappeared, “the conversation be- 
came animated and pleasing. Need I 
say with what interest I now regarded 
Mademoiselle; the object of all my 
boyish devotion; the same whose 
pale features I he ad watched for m: any 
an hour in the dim half light of the 
little chapel; her whose image was 
never absent from my thoughts waking 
or sleeping ; and now again appearing 
before me in all the grace of coming 
womanhood ! 

Perhaps to obliterate any impres- 
sion of her aunt’s 8 severity—perhaps it 
was mere manner—but I thought there 
was a degree of anxiety to ples ase in 
her bearing towards me. She spoke, 
too, as though our acquaintance was to 
be continued by frequent meetings, 
and dropped hints of plans that im- 
plied constant intercourse, Even ex- 
cursions into the neighbourhood she 
spoke of; when, suddenly stopping, 
she said, ** But these are for the season 
of spring, and before that time, Mons. 
de Tiernay will be far away.” 

‘* Who can tell that?” said I. “I 
would seem to be forgotten by my 
comrades.” 

‘*Then you must take care to do 
that which'ms ry refresh their memory,” 
said she pointedly ; and, before I could 
question her more closely as to her 


meaning , the General had risen to take 
his leave, 


said she; 
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** Madame La Marquise was some- 
what more tart than usual,” said he to 
me, as we ascended the cliff; ‘* but 
you have passed the ordeal now, and 
the chances are, she will never offend 
you in the same way again. Great 
allowances must be made for those who 
have suffered as she has. Family— 
fortune—station—even country —all 
lost to her; and even hope now dashed 
by many a disappointment.” 

Though puzzled by the last few 
words, L made no remark on them, and 
he resumed— 

‘*She has invited you to come and 
see her as often as you are at liberty ; 
and, for my part, you shall not be re- 
stricted in that way. Go and come 
as you please, only do not infringe the 
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Tue General was as good as his word, 
and I now enjoyed the most unre- 
stricted liberty ; 
the garrison onid truly, that they were 
far more like prisoners than I was. 
As regularly as evening came, I de- 
scended the path to the village, and, 
as the bell tolled out the vespers, I was 
crossing the little grass plot to the 
cottage. So regularly was I looked 
for, that the pursuits of each evening 
were resumed as though only acciden- 
tally interrupted. The unfinished game 
of chess, the half read volume, the 
newly begun drawing, were taken up 
where we "had left them, and life seemed 
to have centered itself in those delight- 
ful hours between sunset and midnight. 

I suppose there are few young men 
who have not, at some time or other 
of their lives, enjoyed similar privi- 
leges, and known the fascination of 
intimacy in some household, where the 
affections became engaged as the in- 
tellect expanded ; and, while winning 
another’s heart, have elevated their 
own. But to know the full charm of 
such intercourse, one must have been 
as I was—a prisoner—an orphan—al- 
most friendless in the world—a very 
‘* waif” upon the shore of destiny. I 
cannot express the intense pleasure 
these evenings afforded me. ‘The cot- 
tage was my home, and more than my 
home. It was a shrine at which my 
heart worshipped—for I was in love! 
Kasy as the confession is to make now, 
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hours of the fortress ; and, if you can, 
concede a little now and then to the 
prejudices of the old lady, your inter- 
course will be all the more agreeable 
to both parties.” 

**T believe, General, that I have 
little of the Jacobin to recant,” said I, 
laughing. 

‘© | should gofarther, my dear friend, 
and say, none,” added he. ‘ Your 
uniform is the only tint of ‘ blue’ about 
you.” And thus chatting, we reached 
the fortress, and said good night. 

I have been particular, perhaps tire- 
somely so, in retailing these broken 
phrases and snatches of conversation ; 
but they were the first matches applied 


to a train that was long and artfully 
laid, 


XXXIX. 
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tortures would not have wrung it from 
me then! 

In good truth, it was long before I 
knew it; nor can I guess how much 
longer the i ignorance might have lasted, 
wher mn General Urleben suddenly dis- 
pelled the clouds, by informing me 
that he had just received from the 
minister-of-war at Vienna a demand 
for the name, rank, and regiment of 
his prisoner, previous to the negocia- 
tion for his exchange. 

‘* You will fill up these blanks, Tier- 
nay,” said he, ‘and within a month, 
or less, you will be once more free, 
and say adieu to Kuflstein.” 

Had the paper contained my dismis- 
sal from the service, I shame to own it 
would have been more welcome! The 
last few months had changed all the 
character of my life, suggested new 
hopes and new ambitions. The career 
I used to glory in had grown distaste- 
ful; the comrades I once longed to re- 
join were now become almost ; repulsive 
to my imagination. The Marquise had 
spoken much of emigrating to some part 
of the new world beyond seas, and thi- 
ther my fancy alike pointed. Perhaps 
my dreams of a future were not the 
less rose-coloured, that they received no 
shadow from anything like a “ fact.” 
The old lady’s geographical knowledge 
was neither accurate nor extensive, and 
she contrived to invest this land of pro- 
mise with old associations of what she 
once heard of Pondicherry—with certain 
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features belonging to the UnitedStates. 
A glorious country it would, indeed, 
have been, which, within a month's 
voyage, realised all the delights of the 
tropics, with the healthful vigour of the 
temperate zone, and where, without 
an effort beyond the mere will, men 
amassed enormous fortunes in a ye aror 
two. In a calmer mood, I might, in- 
deed must, have been struck with the 
wild inconsistency of the old lady's 
imaginings, and looked with somewhat 
of scepticism on the map for that spot 
of earth so richly endowed ; but now I 
believed everything, provided it only 
ministered to my new hopes. Laura, 
evidently, too, believed in the ** Canaan” 
of which, at last, we used to discourse 
as freely as though we had been there. 
Little discussions would, however, now 
and then vary the uniformity of this 
creed, and I remember once feeling 
almost hurt at Laura’s not agreeing 
with me about zebras, which I assured 
her were just as trainable as horses, but 
which the Marquise flatly refused ever 
to use in any of her carriages, These 
were mere passing clouds; the regular 
atmosphere of our wishes was bright 
and transparent. In the midst of these 
delicious day-dreams, there came one 
day a number of letters to the Marquise 
by the hands of a courier on his way to 

aples. What their contents I never 
knew, but the tidings seemed most 
joyful, for the old lady invited the 
General and myself to dinner, when 
the table was decked out with white 
lillies on all sides; she herself, and 
Laura also, wearing them in bouquets 
on their dresses. 

The occasion had, I could see, some- 
thing of a celebration about it. Myste- 
rious hints to circumstances I knew 
nothing of were constantly inter- 
changed, the whole ending with 
solemn toast to the memory of the 
«Saint and Martyr ;” but who he was, 
or when he lived, I knew not one 
single fact about. 

at evening—I cannot readily for- 

get it—was the first I had ever an op- 
ortunity of being alone with Laura! 
Hitherto the Marquise had always been 
beside us ; now she had all this corres- 
pondence to read over with the Gene- 
ral, and they both retired into a little 
boudoir for the purpose, while Laura 
and myself wandered out upon the ter- 
race, as awkward and constrained as 
though our situation had been the most 
provoking thing possible. It was on 


that same morning I had received the 
General's message regarding my situa- 
tion, and I was burning with anxiety 
to tell it, and yet knew not exactly 
how. Laura, too, seemed full of her 
own thoughts, and leaned pensively 
over the balustrade and gazed on the 
stream. 

‘‘ What are you thinking of so se- 
riously ?” asked I, after a long pause. 

‘** Of long, long ago,” said she, sigh- 
ing, ‘ when I was a little child. I re- 
member a little chapel like that yonder, 
only that it was not on a rock over a 
river, but stood in a small garden; and 
though in a great city, it was as lonely 
and solitary as might be—the Chapelle 
de St. Blois.” 

«‘St. Blois, Laura,” cried I; ‘oh, 
tell me about that !” 

«*Why you surely never heard of it 
before,” said she, smiling. “It was in 
a remote quarter of Paris, nigh the 
outer Boulevard, and known to but a 
very few! It had once belonged to our 
family ; for in olden times there were 
chateaux and country houses within 
that space, which then was part of 
Paris, and one of our ancestors was 
buried there! How well I remember 
it all! The dim little aisle, supported 
on wooden pillars; the simple altar, 
with the oaken crucifix, and the calm, 
gentle features of the poor Cure.” 

«¢ Can you remember all this so well, 
Laura?” asked I, eagerly, for the theme 
was stirring my very heart of hearts. 

«« All—everything—the straggling 
weed-grown garden, through which we 
passed to our daily devotions—the con- 
gregation standing respectfully to let 
us walk by, for my mother was still the 
great Marquise D’Estelles, although 
my father had been executed, and our 
estates confiscated. They who had 
known us in our prosperity, were as 
respectful and devoted as ever; and 
poor old Richard, the lame Sacristan, 
that used to take my mother’s bouquet 
from her, and lay it on the altar; how 
everything stands out clear and dis- 
tinct beforemy memory! Nay, Mau- 
rice, but I can tell you more, for 
strangely enough, certain things, merely 
trifles in themselves, make impressions 
that even great events fail to do. There 
was a little boy, a child somewhat older 
than myself, that used to serve the 
mass with the Pére,and he always came 
to place a footstool or a cushion for my 
mother. Poor little fellow, bashful and 
diffident he was, changing colour at 
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every minute, and trembling in every 
limb ; and when he had done his duty, 
and made his little reverence, with his 
hands crossed on his bosom, he used 
to fall back into some gloomy corner 
of the church, and stand watching us 
with an expression of intense wonder 
and pleasure! Yes, I think I see his 
dark eyes glistening through the gloom, 
ever fixed on me! I am sure,‘Maurice, 
that little fellow fancied he was in love 
with me!” 

“And why not, Laura; was the 
thing so very impossible ? was ,it even 
so unlikely ?” 

“‘ Not that,” said she archly, ‘* but 
think ofa mere child; we were both 
mere children; and fancy him, the 
poor little boy, of some humble house, 
perhaps; of course he must have been 
that, raising his eyes to the daughter of 
the great ‘ Marquise ;’ what energy 
of character there must have been to 
have suggested the feeling; how dar- 
ing he was, with all his bashfulness ! Ee 

*¢ You never saw him afterwards ?” 

«* Never !” 

‘* Never thought of him, perhaps ?” 
<¢T’ll not say that,” said she, smiling. 


«‘T have often wondered to myself, if 


that hardihood I speak of had borne 
good or evil fruit. Had he been dar- 
ing or enterprising in the right, or had 
he, as the sad times favoured, been only 
bold and impetuous for the wrong!” 

« And how have you pictured him 
to your imagination,” said I, as if 
merely following out a fanciful vein of 
thought. 

“ My fancy would like to have con- 
ceived him a chivalrous adherent to our 
ancient royalty, striving nobly in exile 
to aid the fortunes of some honoured 
house, or daring, as many brave men 
have dared, the heroic part of La Ven- 
dée. My reason, however, tells me, 
that he was far more likely to have 
taken the other part.” 

‘* To which you will concede no fa- 
vour, Laura; not even the love of 
glory.” 

‘Glory, like honour, should have 
its fountain in a monarchy,” cried she 
proudly. The rude voices ofa multi- 
tude can confernomeed of praise. Their 
judgments are the impulses of the mo- 
ment. But why do we speak of these 
things, Maurice? nor have J, who can 
but breathe my hopes for a cause, the 
just pretension to contend with you, 
who shed your blood for its opposite.” 

As she spoke, she hurried from the 
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balcony, and quitted the room. It was 
the first time, as I have said, that we 
had ever been alone together, and it 
was also the first time she had ever 
expressed herself strongly on the sub- 
ject of party. What a moment to 
have declared her opinions, and when 
her reminiscences, too, had recalled our 
infancy! How often was I tempted to 
interrupt that confession, by declaring 
myself, and how strongly was I re- 
pelle 2d by the thought that the avowal 
might sever us forever. While I was 
thus deliberating, the Marquise, with 
the General, entered the room, and 
Laura followed in a few moments. 

The supperthat night was a pleasant 
one to allsaveme. ‘The rest were gay 
and high-spirited. Allusions, under- 
stood by them, but not by me, were 
caught up ‘readily, and as quickly re- 
sponded to. Toasts were uttered, and 
wishes breathed in concert, but all was 
like a dreamtome. Indeed my heart 
grew heavier at every moment. My 
coming departure, of which I had not 
yet spoken, lay drearily on my mind, 
while the bold decision with which 
Laura declared her faith showed that 
our destinies were separated by an im- 
passable barrier. 

It may be supposed that my de- 
sression was not relieved by discover- 
ing that the General had already an- 
nounced my approaching departure, 
and the news, far from being received 
with anything like regret, was made 
the theme of pleasant allusion, and 
even congratulation. The Marquise 
repes atedly assured me of the delight 
the tidings gave her, and Laura smiled 
happily towards me, as if echoing the 
sentiment. 

Was this the feeling I had counted 
on? were these the evidences of an 
affection, for which I had given my 
whole heart? Oh, how bitterly I re. 
viled the frivolous ingratitude ‘of wo- 

man! how heavily I condemned their 
heartless, unfeeling nature. In a few 
days, a few hours, perhaps, I shall be 
as totally forgotten here, as though I 
had never been, and yet these are the 
people who parade their devotion to a 
fallen monarchy, and their affection for 
an exiled house! I tried to arm my- 
self with every prejudice against roy- 
alism. I thought of Santron and his 
selfish, sarcastic spirit. I thought o 
all the stories I used to hear of cowardly 
ingratitude, and noble infamy, and 
tried to persuade myself that the blan- 
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dishments of the well-born were but 
the gloss that covered cruel and unfeel- 
ing natures. 

Sor very pride sake, I tried to assume 
a manner cool and unconcerned as their 
own. I affected to talk of my depar- 
ture as a pleasant event, and even hinted 
at the career that Fortune might here- 
after open to me. In this they seemed 
to take a deeper interest than I antici- 
pated, and I could perceive that more 
than once the General exchanged looks 
with the ladies most significantly. I 
fear I grew very impatient at last. I 
grieve to think that I fancied a hundred 
annoyances that were never intended 
for me, and when we arose to take 
leave I made my adieux with a cold 
and stately reserve, intended to be 

strongly impressive and cut them to the 
quick. 

I heard very little of what the Gene- 
ral said as we ascended the cliff. I 
was out of temper with him, and my- 
self, and all the world; and it was 
only when he recalled my attention to 
the fact, for the third or fourth time, 
that I learned how very kindly he meant 
by me in the matter of my liberation, 
for while he had forwarded all my pa- 
pers to Vienna, he was quite willing to 
set me at liberty on the following day, 
in the perfect assurance that my ex- 
change would be confirmed. 

*‘ You will thus have a full fortnight 
at your own disposal, Tiernay,” said he, 
“since the official answer cannot ar- 
rive from Vienna before that time, and 
you need not report yourself in Paris 
for eight or ten days after.” 

Here was a boon now thrown away ! 
For my part, I would a thousand times 
rather have lingered on at Kuffstein 
than have been free to travel Europe 
from one end to the other. My out- 


raged pride, however, put this out of 


the question. Ja Marquise and her 
niece had both assumed a manner of sin- 
cere gratification, and I was resolved 


not to be behindhand in my show of 


joy! I ought to have known it, said I 
again and again. I ought to have 
known it. These antiquated notions 
of birth and blood can never co-exist 
with any generous sentiment. These 
remnants of a worn-out monarchy can 
never forgive the vigorous energy that 
has dethroned their decrepitude! I 
did not dare to speculate on what a girl 
Laura might have been under other 

auspices; how nobly her ambition would 
have soared ; what high-souled patriot- 


ism she could have felt ; how gloriously 
she would have adorned the society of a 
regenerated nation. I thought of her 
as she was, and could have hated my- 
self for the devotion with which my 
heart regarded her ! 

I never closed my eyes the entire 
night. I lay down and walked about 
alternately, my mind in a perfect fever 
of conflict. Pride, a false pride, but 
not the less strong for that, alone sus- 
tained me. The General had announced 
to me that I was free. Beit so; I will 
no longer be a burden on his hospitality. 
La Marquise hears the tidings with 
pleasure. Agreed, then—we part with- 
out regret! Very valorous resolutions 
they were, but come to, I must own, 
with a very sinking heart and a very 
craven spirit. 

Instead of my full uniform, that 
morning I put on half dress, showing 
that I was ready for the road ; a sign, 
I had hoped, would have spoken unut- 
terable things to La Marquise and 
Laura. 

Immediately after breakfast, I set 
out for the cottage. All the way, as I 
went, I was drilling myself for the in- 
terview by assuming a tone of the cool- 
est and easiest indifference. They 
shall have no triumph over me in this 
respect, muttered 1. Let us see if I 
cannot be as unconcerned as they are ! 
To such a pitch had I carried my zeal 
for flippancy that I resolved to ask 
them whether they had no commission 
I could execute for them in Paris or 
elsewhere. The idea struck me as ex- 
cellent, so indicative of perfect self- 
possession and command. I am sure I 
must have rehearsed our interview at 
least a dozen times, supplying all the 
stately grandeur of the old lady and all 
the quiet placitude of Laura. 

By the time I reached the village I was 
quite strong in my part, and as I crossed 
the Platz I was eager to begin it. This 
energetic spirit, however, began to 
waver a little as I entered the lawn be- 
fore the cottage, and a most uncom- 
fortable throbbing at my side made 
me stand for a moment in the porch 
before I entered. I used always to 
make my appearance unannounced, 
but now I felt that it would be more 
dignified and distant were I to summon 
a servant, and yet I could find none. 
The household was on a very simple 

vale, and in all likelihood the labours 
of the field or the garden were now 
employing them, I hesitated what to 
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do, and after looking in vain around 
the ‘cour’ and the stable-yard, I 
turned into the garden to seek for some 
one. 

I had not proceeded many paces along 
a little alley, flanked by two close 
hedges of yew, when I heard voices, 
and at the same instant my own name 
uttered, 

«You told him to use caution, Lau- 
ra, that we know little of this Tiernay 
beyond his own narrative c 

‘1 told him the very reverse, aunt. 
I said that he was the son of a loyal 
Garde du Corps, left an orphan in in- 
fancy, and thrown by force of events 
into the service of the Republic ; but 
that every sentiment he expressed, 
every ambition he cherished, and every 
feeling he displayed was that of a gen- 
tleman ; nay, farther ” But I did 
not wait for more, for, striking my 
sabre heavily on the ground to an- 
nounce my coming, I walked hurriedly 
forward towards a small arbour where 
the ladies were seated at breakfast. 

I need not stop to say how com- 
pletely all my resolves were routed by 
the few words I had overheard from 
Laura, nor how thoroughly I recanted 
all my expressions concerning her, 
So full was I of joy and gratitude, 
that I hastened to salute her before 
ever noticing the Marquise, or being 
conscious of her presence. 

The old lady, usually the most ex- 
acting of all beings, took my omission 
in good part, and most politely made 
room for me between herself and Laura 
at the breakfast-table. 

«You have come most opportunely, 
Monsieur de Tiernay,” said she, ‘ for 
not only were we just speaking of you, 
but discussing whether or not we might 
ask of you a favour.” 

‘* Does the question admit of a dis- 
cussion, madame ?” said I, bowing. 

« Perhaps not, in ordinary circum- 
stances, perhaps not; but ” she 
hesitated, seemed confused, and looked 
at Laura, who went on— 

«My aunt would say, sir, that we 
may be possibly asking too much— 
that we may presume too far.” 

* Not on my will to serve you,” 
broke I in, for her looks said much 
more than her words. 

«* The matter is this, sir,” said the 
aunt, ‘we have a very valued rela- 
tive i 

“Friend,” interposed Laura, “friend, 
aunt.” 
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‘*We will say friend, then,” re- 
sumed she; ‘a friend in whose wel- 
fare we are deeply interested, and 
whose regard for us is not less power- 
ful, has been for some years back sepa- 
rated from us by the force of those 
unhappy ¢éircumstances which have 
made so many of us exiles! No means 
have existed of communicating with 
each other, nor of interchanging those 
hopes or fears for our country’s wel- 
fare which are so near to every French 
heart! He in Germany, we in the 
wild Tyrol, one-half the world apart! 
and dare not trust to a correspondence, 
the utterance of those sympathies 
which have brought so many to the 
scaffold |” 

“We would ask of you to see him, 
Monsieur de Tiernay, to know him,” 
burst out Laura; ‘to tell him all 
that you can of France—above all, 
the sentiments of the army; he is a 
soldier himself, and will hear you with 
pleasure.” 

‘** You may speak freely and frank- 
ly,” continued the Marquise; ‘ the 
Count is man of the world enough to 
hear the truth even when it gives pain. 
Your own career will interest him 
deeply; heroism has always had a 
charm for all his house. This attest 
will introduce you; and, as the Gene- 
ral informs us, you have some days at 
your own disposal, pray | give them to 
our service in this cause.’ 

**Willingly, madame,” replied I, 
“‘only let me understand a little bet- 
ter—” 

«There is no need to know more,” 
interrupted Laura; ‘the Count de 
Marsanne will himee If suggest every- 
thing of which you will talk. He will 
spe ak of us, perhaps—of the Tyrol— 
of Kuffstein; then he will lead the 
conversation to France—in fact, once 
acquainted you will follow the dictates 
of your own fane ye” 

‘¢ Just so, Monsieur de Tiernay, it 
will be a visit with as little of cere- 
mony as possible e 

«* Aunt!” interrupted Laura, as if 
recalling the Marquise to caution, and 
the old Tady at once acknowledged the 
hint by a significant look. 

I see it all, thought I, De Mar- 
sanne is Laura’s accepted lover, and I 
am the person to be employed as a go- 
between. This was intolerable, and 
when the thought first struck me I 
was out of my: self with passion. * 

“‘ Are we asking too great a favour, 
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Monsieur de Tiernay ?” said the Mar- 
quise, whose eyes were fixed upon me 
during this conflict. 

*¢ Of course not, Madam,” said I, in 


an accent of almosts arcastic tone. * If 


I am not wrong in my impressions the 
cause might claim a deeper devotion ; 
but this is a theme I would not wish to 
enter upon. 

** We are aware of that,” said Laura, 
quickly, ‘*we are quite prepared for 
your reserve, which is perfectly proper 
and becoming.” 

“Your position being one of un- 
usual delicacy,” chimed in the Mar- 

uise. 

I bowed haughtily and coldly, while 
the Marquise uttered a thousand ex- 
pressions of gratitude and regard to 
me. 

“* We had hoped to have seen you 
here a few days longer, Monsieur,” said 
she, *‘ but perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, it is better as it is.” 

‘© Under the circumstances, Madam,” 
repeated I, “I am bound to agree 
with you;” and I turned to say fare- 
well. 

** Rather au revoir, Monsieur de 
Tiernay,” said the Marquise, ‘ friend- 
ship, such as ours, should at least be 
hopeful; say then ‘au revoir.’ ” 

**Perhaps Monsieur de Tiernay’s 
hopes run not in the same channel as 
our own, aunt,” said Laura, “and 
perhaps the days of happiness that we 
Took forward to would bring far diffe- 
rent feelings to his heart.” 

This was too pointed—this was in- 


supportably offensive ! and I was only 
able to mutter, ‘* You are right, Made- 


moiselle ;” and then, addressing myself 


to the Marquise, I made some blunder- 
ing apologies about haste and soforth ; 
while I promised to fulfil her com- 
mission faithfully and promptly. 

«‘Shall we not hear from you?” 
said the old lady, as she gave me her 
hand. I was about to say, “ under the 
circumstances,” better not, but I hesi- 
tated, and Laura, seeing my confusion, 
said, “It might be unfair, aunt, to 
expect it; remember how he is placed.” 

** Mademoiselle is a miracle of fore- 
thought and candour too,” said I. 
«* Adieu! adieu for ever!” The last 
word I uttered in a low whisper, 

«* Adieu, Maurice,” said she, equally 
low, and then turned away towards the 
window. 

From that moment until the instant 
when, out of breath and exhausted, I 
halted for a few seconds on the crag 
below the fortress, I knew nothing ; 
my brain was in a whirl of mad, con- 
flicting thought. Every passion was 
working within me, and rage, jealousy, 
love, and revenge were alternately 
swaying and controlling me. Then, 
however, as I looked down for the last 
time on the village and the cottage 
beside the river, my heart softened, 
and I burst into a torrent of tears. 
There, said I, as I arose to resume my 
way, there! is one illusion dissipated ; 
let me take care that life never shall 
renew the affliction! Henceforth I 
will be a soldier, and only a soldier. 
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The Day after the Storm. 


THE DAY AFTER THE STORM. 


—— “O quid agis? fortiter occupa 


Portum. 


Nonne vides ut 


Nudum remigio latus ?’—HORACE,. 


TRELAND is now in a state of transition. 
The whole frame of society has been 
shaken to its very centre. A storm 
has burst over the island; it has now 
subsided, and has left all the constitu- 
ent elements necessary to the formation 
of a great and happy country chaotic 
and confused. Out of these disjointed 
materials we have to construct a new 
nation; and whether it will contain the 
germ of happiness and prosperity, or 
hold at sufferance asickly existence, de- 
pends, in a great measure, upon the 
part we act. There is a tide in the 
affairs of nations as of men, and upon 
our own conduct now depends our fu- 
ture fortune or misery. It is not 
enough to pull down, we must also re- 
construct. Ireland has often been 
subjected to changes as violent as the 
seedith, and yet its evils were only 
perpetuated. ‘The whole of your 
island,” said Lord C lare, i in his cele- 
brated speech at the Union, ‘has been 
confiscated, with the exception of the 
estates of five or six ancient families 
of English blood; and no inconsider- 
able portion of ‘the island has been 
confiscated twice, perhaps thrice.” Sa- 
tisfied, then, that Ireland, particu- 
larly her soil, offers incalculable ad- 
vantages to the capitalist, and that his 
presence among us is necessary to re- 
vive drooping hopes, and to palliate a { 
vast amount of human suffering that 
must otherwise ensue, we propose, in 
the course of the present article, 
examine some of the principles of vi- 
tality we still possess, and the result 
to which the course of modern events 
appears to tend, principally with this 
object in view. To do this, with even 
a moderate chance of success, it will be 
necessary to turn occasionally out of 
the direct course, in order to expose 
some of the vulgar errors, or to combat 
some of the national prejudices enter- 
tained of the Irish at the other side of 
the channel. And this is the more 
necessary, as we feel well assured that 
the absence of the English capitalist is 
produced, less by an ignorance of the 


great industrial resources of our coun- 
try than by unwarranted prejudices. 
‘In examining a country with the in- 
tention of forming a just estimate of 
its wealth and prosperity, it is neces- 
sary, in the first pl: uce, to consider the 
laws by which it is governed, the se- 
curity that exists for life and property, 
and the agency through which justice 
is administered. Should two’ states 
resemble one another very nearly i 
these respects, and should no great dis- 
parity exist between them in climate, 
in situation, in the intelligence of the 
people, and generally in civilisation, 
that one will receive from us a de- 
cided preference in which industry has 
made the greatest progress; in which 
the fields have been enclosed, drained, 
and reclaimed ; in which the mines are 
profitably worked, factories erected, 
and the greatest amount of capital al- 
ready created and invested. Proceed- 
ing upon these facts, we are enabled 
to arrive, with a great degree of cer- 
tainty, at a fair ‘conclusion as to its 
social condition at the time, and the 
industrial activity already developed. 
But if, in m: iking this comparison, 
we are anxious to form an opinion, not 
upon their then existing states, but 
upon their future conditions and ulti- 
mate destinies, we must proceed upon 
different facts and different data. We 
must take into consideration not the 
past but the future—not what has 
been done, but what may be done. 
Those circumstances which induce us, 
in the first case, to give our award, 
will, in the second case, make us with- 
hold our preference. In England, 
where unbroken peace has prevailed 
for years, and the highest degree 
of civilisation has existed, and where 
it is almost impossible to find a 
single acre of land upon which large 
sums of capital have not been ex- 
pended, everything, it is true, * doth 
make gleeful boast ;” whilst, in 
Ireland, whole tracts of land exist 
upon which a shilling has never been 
expended—unfenced, undrained, wild, 
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and uncultivated —and still in the 
same state of nature in which it has 
remained for centuries past. In 
England money has done much. 
Each new application of capital to 
the soil has brought in a smaller 
return, until at last the profit has be- 
come so small as to offer few tempta- 
tions for its investment ; but in Ireland 
we possess all the elements of pro- 
gress. Our’s is a country abounding 
in all the raw materials of wealth, 
and labour itself is almost a drug. 
Under the watery wastes that cover 
a great portion of the soil lie rich 
lands; valuable mines, never yet 
worked, exist almost upon the sur- 
face of the ground, their rich ore in 
many cases laid naked by the moun- 
tain-torrent; and water power, sufli- 
cient to turn themachinery of the world, 
still rolls on in its ceaseless course, 
unemployed, unappropriated. These 
are the elements of progress we pos- 
sess; these are the things that, not- 
withstanding the gloom of the past 
and the present, inspire, in the heart 
of the nationalist, confidence and hope 
for the future, and teach us that Ireland 
is yet destined to be prosperous and 
happy, if her people will only have it 
so, under the blessing of Him who 
«hath caused the wilderness and soli- 
tary place to be glad, and the desert 
to rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

It would have been no easy thing, 
a few years ago, to have pointed out 
any two countries upon the face of 
the earth, placed in the same juxta- 
position as England and Ireland, and 
yet so totally dissimilar in the habits 
and feelings of the people; and it 
would be equally difficult, at the pre- 
sent time, to discover any two nations 
in which the process of assimilation has 
advanced with more rapidity or steadi- 
ness. To investigate the causes of the 
social and political antagonism of Ire- 
land to England, of her disaffection 
and habitual distrust in the laws, 
and consequently of her physical and 
intellectual backwardness, it would 
be necessary to trace down from 
an early period of history the selfish 
policy and misrule of England. This 
task has been frequently undertaken 
by others, and often executed with 
ability ; although it must be a constant 
source of regret that the motive for 
such an investigation was rather to 
iy wong discord and dissension, than 
to learn from the experience of the 
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past, apt remedies for present misfor- 
tunes. ‘These matters, however, are 
now mere speculative questions. The 
electric telegraph, the extension of 
railways, and the wonderful improve- 
ments that have been made in steam 
navigation, have done more to further 
the amalgamation of England and Ire- 
land, than all the legislative enactments 
of the last halfcentury. 

Where two states are situated in close 
proximity to one another, everything 
in their social and commercial condi- 
tion tends to an equality. A difference 
in language or religion, or even a dif- 
ferent code of laws and government, 
may for a long time mar this consum- 
mation. It may be delayed by natural 
obstacles, such as a dangerous channel, 
till man, by his ingenuity, shall have 
triumphed over such impediments ; or 
it may be postponed by vexatious cus- 
tom-house regulations, or quarantine 
laws; but all these things can only 
oppose, they can never annihilate the 
natural tendency of events. But where, 
as with England and Ireland, a narrow 
piece of water alone separates the two 
islands, once, indeed, a serious impe- 
diment to intercourse, but now the 
most important means of communica- 
tion and traffic; and where the same 
government, laws, and language exist, 
and where, above all, the efforts of 
both countries appear to be directed 
to the removal, and not to the creation 
of the obstacles that hinder, in the 
least degree, free and unshackled in- 
ternational communication, this com- 
plete amalgamation and merger into 
each other of political individualities, 
must be rapidly effected. 

But a few years since, party feeling 
ran high, and political influence was of 
no mean value to the holder; and in 
the violent contests for power that en- 
sued, the welfare and happiness of 
thousands was often postponed to the 
selfish ends of the ambitious statesman ; 
and, as in modern warfare, Belgium 
has generally been selected asthe battle- 
field of nations ; so, unfortunately for 
Treland, it has happened that she has 
almost always been chosenas the battle- 
ground of contending parties. Laws 
were supported, or measures opposed, 
by the different rulers of the country, 
not according to the benefits or evils 
Treland was likely to derive from their 
enactment, but in proportion as such 
measures were calculated to support 
or embarrass a friendly or hostile ad- 
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ministration. We have seen salutary 
laws for the protection of life and pro- 
perty thrown out by a powerful oppo- 
sition, on the plea that such laws were 
opposed to the liberty of the subject ; 
and we have seen the very same party, 
when in power, a few weeks afterwards, 
propose the same measure, with many 
additionally stringent regulations. We 
have seen the government and patron- 
age of Ireland handed over, in consi- 
deration of the mere promise of his sup- 
port, to a man a short time cnaheaine 
denounced by the same government, 
and made the object of a criminal pro- 
secution. In short, we have seen crimes 
tolerated, bad laws (rendered worse by 
bad administration) suffered to exist, 
the Established Church assailed, and 
agitation, we had almost said, rebellion, 
permitted to spread its desolating in- 
fluence over the country, blighting 
Treland’s fairest hopes and prospects, 
however loved and cherished in their 
day. 

These things, however, have greatly 
changed. Party feelings of the same 
intensity and virulence no longer ex- 
ist; nor do the same means of pander- 
ing to the prejudices of the vulgar 
remain. The failure of the potato 
has loosened the tie that seemed to 
bind the Irish peasant like a Helot 
to the soil. Already he lifts his eyes 
from the ground, and, whilst thousands, 
unfortunately despairing of receiving 
in their own country the fruits of in- 
dustry, seek in the far West the land 
of promise ; thousands more, deter- 
mined to raise themselves by their own 
exertions (abandoning all connexion 
with land), have already given an im- 
petus to our manufactures unexampled 
in the history of this country. The 
spread of education, as well as the 
possession of freehold estates by per- 
sons who not long since despaired of 
ever becoming “landed proprietors,” 
has already created an independence 
of feeling, and a habit of thinking 
for themselves, instead of blindly fol- 
lowing a leader, to which the Muns- 
ter and Connaught men have hither- 
to been strangers. All these things 
must conduce to good government ; 
and bad government has hitherto 
been the only cause of all the crimes 
and outrages that have hindered the 
advent of capital, and the only impe- 
diment to the prosperity of Ireland. 

Although it would be ridiculous to 
assert that bad government had wholly 
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ceased, yet it is certainly true that 
the motive for bad government, a de- 
sire to gain temporary popularity with 
the anti-landlord party, has greatly 
decreased ; and that where it does 
exist, its effects have been considera- 
bly weakened and counteracted by the 
superior force of the education and 
intelligence of the people. Apart from 
political or agrarian outrages there is 
scarcely any country in the world so 
free from crime as Ireland. The re- 
volting and awful murders that have 
so often taken place have all been, 
more or less, connected with the pos- 
session of the soil: for * hunger will 
cut through stone walls, though the 
gallows stood in the gate.” This great 
incentive to crime has now ceased. 
The intense desire of obtaining land 
upon any terms has altogether disap- 
peared as one of our characteristic 
features ; and at the same time the 
power of obtaining it, by those pos- 
sessed of capital, has been greatly fa- 
cilitated. This fact is placed beyond 
doubt by the last Report of the Incum- 
bered Estates Commissioners, by which 
it appears that out of 587 estates sold 
in that court, nearly one-half of them 
have been purchased by parties for sums 
of £1000, and under. ‘Thus anumber of 
small landed proprietors are becoming 
scattered through the country, pos- 
sessed of sufficient education and for. 
tune to command the respect of the 
poorer classes, but not placed so far 
above them as to excite their envy. 
These estates, like forts scattered over 
an unsubdued country, form the ad- 
vance posts of civilization, and the 
rallying-points of industry and self-re- 
liance. 

Society is in a very unsound state 
where 


“ One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade.’ 


The poorer classes then look upon 
those above them as placed, by some 
unjust laws, in a position which they 
can never expect to attain; but a 
middle class connects the rich and 
poor, as it were, with a ladder, each 
step of which the humblest member 
of the community feels he can climb 
by good conduct and a little self- 
denial. The position of the rich man 
then ceases to be one of envy; and 
the pomp, pride, and circumstance of 
wealth is regarded as a splendid prize, 
open to all; a constant stimulus to 
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renewed exertion and honest emula- 
tion. In another respect, too, the 
small proprietor confers inestimable 
benefits upon the locality in which he 
resides. A natural prejudice always 
exists in the minds of the people 
against adopting the improvements 
suggested by a wealthy proprietor. 
Such persons have generally their 
“hobbies ;” and perhaps the most 
innocuous, or even the most useful 
hobby ever cherished, is a praisewor- 
thy desire to advance the state of agri. 
culture in their district, But the 
people know very well that such hob- 
bies are adopted less as a source of 
profit than of amusement. They know 
that the percentage produced by the 
money sunk in the undertaking is 
only a secondary consideration, and 
that the actual amount expended is 
seldom accurately known: they are, 
therefore, unwilling to risk their hard- 
earned savings upon such a venture. 
The case, however, is very different 
when the improvements are made 
by a farmer in the neighbourhood. 
They then know that every shilling 
expended is an object of attention 
tohim. They know that the profits he 
makes are his only means of support ; 
and, judging from the experience of 
his former success, they feel the highest 
degree of confidence in his ability and 
good sense. In such a case, too, they 
have a greater power of becoming ac- 
quainted with, and testing the merits 
of any innovations upon the established 
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usages of the district, by examination 
and conversations with the small pro- 
prietor, which their deference for a 
more wealthy person, however afiable 
and kind, might, perhaps, make less 
agreeable to them. Their knowledge 
also of the character of a person placed 
more nearly on a level with themselves 
must be much greater, as well as the 
opportunities of conversing with him, 
and of consulting him in their private 
affairs and difficulties. 

These things are sufliciently evi- 
dent; but the real facts of the case, 
and their practical tendencies, are 
much stronger. An _ embarrassed 
proprietor possessed of an extensive 
estate, surrounded by debts and 
difliculties—hopeless and despondent— 
unable to manage his own crippled 
afluirs, and, of course, less able to 
advise or assist others, is deprived by 
the operation of the Incumbered Es- 
tates Act of a portion of his unwieldy 
property. The part he retains, should 
he be so fortunate as to retain any 
portion, engrosses all his care and at- 
tention ; and, freed from debt, he is 
able for the first time to undertake its 
management with that amount of ca- 
pital, without which land can never 
be worked with profit. So that in a 
few years’ time it will probably bear a 
very different aspect from the estate 
which had been handed down in his 
family from heir to heir, in the same 
unimproved condition.* The residue 
passes to perhaps fifteen or twenty 


* It must not be presumed from the above that we approve of the very low rate 
at which estates have been lately sold by the Commissioners. ‘The following is 
an extract from their Report lately presented to the Lord Lieutenant :— 

‘‘ The total amount of incumbrances on estates sold to March, 31, 1851, as taken 
from the schedule lodged with the petitions, is £4,086,192 13s. 4d., but several of 
these incumbrances are returned in duplicate. 

“The total amount of purchase-money for estates sold to March 31, 1851, is 
£1,350,616 Os. 4d. Of this amount £94,404 13s. 4d., or about one-fifteenth part, 
has been allowed in payment of incumbrancers, who became purchasers. 

“The Commissioners have paid out to creditors and claimants up to this date, 
3rd day of May inclusive, the sum of £838,356 Os. 1d. 

** The 253 estates sold to March 31, 1851, have been disposed of to 587 purcha- 
sers, nearly one-half of whom are purchasers of lots that sold respectively for sums 
not exceeding £1,000.” 

From this it would appear that on the estates already sold the creditors suffered 
a total loss of £2,735,576 13s., leaving, of course, no residue for the owners. And 
after making every allowance for the ‘duplicate incumbrances,” the loss to 
the creditors will still appear almost incredible. This loss falls upon the middle 
classes in this country. The wealthy capitalist rejects all but the best security, 
and is contented to receive even a moderate rate of interest paid with the greatest 
punctuality. Such creditors, generally English capitalists, have almost invariably 
the first charges, and must of course be paid. It is upon the puisne incumbrancer 
that the heavy blow falls; men who, availing themselves of the fatal facilities af- 
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new purchasers. Some of these pro- 
bably the persons who once tilled the 
lands they now call their own. In- 
stead of one unimproving landlord, in 
most cases an absentee, the district 
will possess fifteen or twenty enterpri- 
sing and energetic vag acme. the 
friends of industry, the supporters of 
the laws, the advocates of order, the 
instructors of the poor. 

The wilful misgovernment for party 
purposes, to which we have already 
alluded, has enveloped Ireland, and 
everything connected with her affairs 
and condition, in a kind of cloud of 
mystery which it is no easy task to pene- 
trate. Peculiar properties and quali- 
ties have been attributed to the deltic 
atmosphere, which have been consider- 
ed amply sufficient to account for every 
anomalous phase in her social con- 
dition. This was long adopted as an 
axiom by every English statesman. 
The broad principle that mankind, 
placed under the influence of the same 
causes, will always act in the same man- 
ner, though forming the leading propo- 
sition of every work upon political 
economy, was never supposed to ex- 
tend to Ireland. It was found easier 
to mystify facts than to justify bad 
government ; and instead of compar- 
ing England and Ireland together with 
a view to assimilate the existing state 
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of laws in both countries, the very dif- 
ferences that existed (to the prejudice 
of Ireland) were made still greater 
and more injurious by blind legislation. 
For instance, it was well known that, 
in consequence of the frequent confis- 
cations, and grants of forfeited property 
to English adventurers, absenteeism 
existed in this country to a deplorable 
extent; and that, in consequence of 
the obscurity of Irish titles (partly 
from these causes), and of the difficulty 
of selling, Irish estates were irretrieva- 
bly embarrassed. The remedy for 
these evils was sufficiently plain—to 
facilitate the transfer of property. 
Such would have been the remedy 
adopted in England; but in the case 
of Ireland Pigot’s Judgment Act was 
passed, facilitating the embarrassment, 
but practically restricting the transfer 
of land. The result that might have 
been predicted soon followed. The 
landlord became inextricably embar- 
rassed, the tenant oppressed and dis- 
contented, the district disturbed, the 
capitalist alarmed and driven to a more 
peaceful land. The evidence taken 
upon this subject by the Devon Com- 
mission is declared to be ‘at once 
conclusive, painfully interesting, and 
most portentous in its character.” A 
measure giving to the Irish Courts of 
Equity a fifth part of the powers since 


forded by the Judgment Acts, advanced all the savings of their lives, amounting to 
sums of £50, and upwards, to the neighbouring proprietors. 

The average rate of purchase for estates is from thirteen to fourteen years for 
all Ireland, head rents, &c.; and (exclusive of fee-farm or head-rents and rent- 
charges) from eight to ten years for properties in Munster and Connaught, in many 
cases, according to the valuation taken under the direction of the Commissioners. 
Since the Report of the Commissioners, however, a manifest improvement has 
taken place in the selling price of land. 

The severity of compelling every landlord to discharge all his liabilities at a 
period of unexampled depression, under the constraint of a most arbitrary law, is 
sufficiently evident, and its policy very questionable. Suppose the same policy had 
been adopted during the commercial panic of 1847, what would have been the re- 
sult? If every merchant had been compelled to discharge all his liabilities, and if 
the credit system had been totally abolished, it is probable that the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of England would have received an amount of damage 
which, perhaps, scores of years would have been unable to repair. But a contrary 
course was adopted, and the operation of an Act of Parliament was suspended on 
the responsibility of a minister, so great was the urgency of the case, and so evident 
the necessity of supporting commercial credit at a period of unwonted depression. 
And again, in the commercial panic of 1811, the committee of the House of Com- 
mons made their report (May 7th), stating “it to be their decided opinion that the 
commercial distress was of such a nature as to render Parliamentary relief highly 
expedient and necessary,” and recommending “‘ that Exchequer bills to the amount 
of six millions should be issued for that purpose,” which was accordingly done. The 
landlords assert that they, too, should have been given time to put their houses 
in order. 

All these things, however, operate as so many additional inducements to the 
future purchaser; for, in proportion as the present proprietor suffers, he will benefit, 
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given to the Incumbered Estates Com. 
missioners, would have gradually effect- 
ed what has now called for such vio. 
Jent remedies; and by removing the 
cause of agrarian outrages, have taken 
away the only obstacle that has hitherto 
prevented the investment of capital in 
the improvement of a country that 
offers so many and such great induce- 
‘ments. : 

It has often been said of the Irish, 
that as long as they remain in their 
own country it is idle to expect refor- 
mation in their habits; but when re- 
leased from the fetters that bind them 
in their native land, they seem to 
breathe a free air, and to develope 
physical and moral virtues that they 
scarce seemed before to possess. This 
is partly true and partly false. It is 
true so far as it admits that under diffe- 
rent circumstances the Irishman will 
develope more moral virtues; but it is 
false so far as it appears to insinuate 
that the same change will not take 
place at home under similar circum- 
stances. Seventy years ago Arthur 
Young said of the Irish, “ they were 
gratetul to me for speaking civilly 
to them.” And it requires but a 
very superficial acquaintance with the 
country to know that there are no 
people in the world more easily won 
by kindness, or more willing to place 
the fullest confidence in him who 
relies 


* On Erin's honour and Erin's pride.” 


And if the Irish labourer abroad be 
industrious, faithful, and honest, we 
may rest assured that, if treated at 
home with equal kindness and justice, 
he will be found equally assiduous in 
his offices, and equally attached to his 
employer. This trait in the national 
character is fully proved by the evi- 
dence of Mr. Charles Bianconi, him- 
self a foreigner, but at the same time 
one of our most deservedly popular 
men. At a meeting of the British 
Association he said, “I never yet 
attempted to do an act of gene- 
rosity, publicly or privately, that I 
was not met by manifold reciprocity.” 
And this statement will be corrobo- 
rated by the numbers of foreign and 
English merchants and traders, who, 
having overcome the absurd prejudices 
that exist against Ireland, are now re- 
ceiving the meet reward of their enter- 
prise. At present the greater pro- 
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portion of wealthy merchants in Lime- 
rick are English or Seotch. In Gal. 
way, Cork, and most of the other 
towns in the south and west, they form 
no inconsiderable proportion of the 
monied interest ; and we cannot call 
to mind a single case in which their 
foreign or English origin has prejudiced 
their claims to the highest positions, or 
municipal offices, which they would 
otherwise have been entitled to fill. 

It is impossible to pay too much 
attention to the great Sane that has 
been effected in the social condition of 
the Irish people by the occurrences of 
the last two or three years. As long 
as the potato continued to prosper, the 
possession of a small plot of ground was 
all the peasant required. It was his 
only means of support, and the only 
barrier that stood between him and 
inevitable starvation. Now land has 
become comparatively useless to the 
cottier. These circumstances have pro- 
duced a great revolution in the cha- 
racter and feelings of the peasantry. 
Whilst all their hopes were centred in 
a few perches of ground, they looked 
with unmitigated aversion upon any 
one who appeared, even in the remot- 
est degree, likely to disturb their pos- 
session. Hence arose their extreme 
jealousy of strangers, and all the crimes 
and outrages connected with land. But 
these circumstances have completely al- 
tered. The cottier now feels that land 
is no longer of any value to him, and 
looks to dabour as his only chance of 
support. The arrival of any, person 
possessed of the means of employing 
the population is hailed as a public 
benefit, and the peasantry contend with 
one another in their efforts to make the 
locality agreeable to the new-comer. 
The pauper landholder feels that he is 
in the position of a person who has 
obtained possession of a bale of raw 
cotton, but who has neither the ma- 
chinery nor the capital requisite to 
bring it to a state fit for the market, 
He must either sell it to a manufac- 
turer from whom he will probably ob- 
tain employment, or else starve. This 
is precisely the case of the cottiers in 
the south and west of Ireland, and they 
know it. They are now willing to give 
up those tenements for a few pounds of 
meal, or a few shillings, to which the 
would have clung five years ago wit 
the tenacity of despair, and defended 
at the price of bloodshed and murder. 

In the foregoing observations, w@ 
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have endeavoured to review, in the 
spirit of candour, the great and mani- 
fold changes effected by the events of 
the last few years in the social state of 
this country. Ireland is awaking, as 
it were, from a long dream, and is now, 
for the first time, casting off the preju- 
dices and follies under which it has lain 
oppressed for so many dreary centuries, 
and is putting on new strength, like a 
giant ready to run his course. All the 
dormant materials of wealth, particu- 
larly land and labour, are in abund- 
ance. ‘Titles to Irish property are 
now clear and satisfactory, and may 
be obtained at a trifling cost. Land 
is, therefore, placed within the reach 
of every monied man, however small 
his fortune. It is no longer circum- 
vented by legal technicalities, nor un- 
dermined by mystery and doubt ; 
and the sum paid a few years since for 
the * good-will” of a farm will now, 
in most cases, purchase the fee.* Agra- 
rian outrages have ceased, and the 
unemployed labourers receive with a 
hearty welcome, as their best friends 
and benefactors, those who may be 
tempted by the vast capabilities of Ire- 
land to challenge the kindness and 
hospitality of its people, and avail 
themselves of its ample resources. 
In fact, there never was a period in 
our history when such inducements 
were offered for the investment of 
money in land, and when an intelligent 
person possessed of a moderate sum 
might turn it to better account. These 
opinions have received a great deal of 
confirmation from the perusal of a 
really excellent book just published, 
entitled “The Saxon in Ireland,”+ 
and which we strongly recommend to 
the notice of our readers. The design 
of the work is to direct the attention 
of persons looking out for either invest- 
ments or new settlements to the great 
advantages offered by Ireland, and to 
induce such parties to visit the country 
and judge for themselves; and we fully 
concur with the author in his opinion, 
that ‘‘ were the unfortunate prejudices 
that exist against Ireland, founded as 
they are, for the most part, in ignorance, 
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ence femoved, men would surely pause 
before they crossed the broad Atlantic. 
in search of a new field fur the employ-- 
ment of capital, or the profitable exer.. 
cise of their intelligence and industry.” 

In one respect, Ireland appears to 
be the most unfortunate country in 
the world. Misrepresented, not under- 
stood, with our faults exaggerated, our 
defects magnified, and our national cha- 
racter a constant theme of ridicule 
abroad, we have failed to reap even 
the minimum of advantage that gene- 
rally flows from that source. The dif. 
ficulties and dangers that exist in other 
lands appear only so many induce. 
ments to the adventurous traveller to 
endeavour to triumph over such obsta- 
cles. Encounters with brigands, sa- 
vages, and wild beasts, have all their 
peculiar charms, but the idiosyncracies 
and extravagances of the Irish, whether 
real or imaginary, fail to awake even 
curiosity, and appear only to deter 
visiters. Such, however, was not the 
case with the “ Saxon” :— 


‘I became interested (upon the sub- 
ject of Ireland) beyond my expectation, 
Its whole history was one sad romance; 
the impatient struggles of a turbulent but 
generous people with a series of ignorant 
and oppressive governments. Its sta- 
tistics were suggestive of many deep 
thoughts and curious calculations. The 
descriptions of its fertility, its pastoral 
beauty and mountain grandeur, were 
most attractive; and I deeply lamented 
that such a country, so near our own 
shores, so connected with us by every 
tie, should be alien, if not hostile—a drag 
upon our prosperity, a perplexity to all 
governments, a help to none.” 


Determined to investigate, for him- 
self, the causes of Irish misery, he 
came to Ireland; and after collecting 
a great deal of information relating 
to the condition of the people, and care. 
fully examining a great portion of the 
country, principally in the counties of 
Galway and Mayo, he finally made up 
his mind to become a settler, and to 
make Erin his adopted land. This 
work is the more valuable as it shows 


* The Report of Lord Devon’s Commission contains many examples of twenty, 
thirty, and even forty years’ purchase value having been paid by the tenant for 
merely the “ good-will,” or tenant-right of a farm, unsecured by a lease, or by any 


legal title. 


Considerably less than this will now give the same parties. an indefea- 


sible right and title to the fee-simple of the same lands for ever. 
+ * The Saxon in Ireland; or the Rambles of an Englishman in Search of a Set+ 


tlement in the West of Ireland.” 


London: John Murray. 
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the process through which, little by 
little, his national prejudices against 
us were gradually undermined, fand 
gave way, at last, to the conviction, 
that both the people and the country 
possessed, in themselves, the germ of 
renovation. It appeared self-evident 
to him, that we could not remain 
stationary ; that a propinquity to the 
fervent activity of England could not 
fail to animate Ireland with her 
own leaven ; and that “ that spirit of 
enterprise, which had already con- 
verted so many far distant deserts of 
the earth into smiling and prosperous 
colonies, could and would not suffer 
one of the loveliest and most fertile 
islands of the world, only a few hours’ 
distance from her own shores, to remain 
a mere waste, inhabited as it was by a 
hardy, intelligent, but degraded popu- 
lation.” ‘The peculiar circumstances, 
too, under which this resolution was 
formed will also add much weight to 
his statements. We can collect from 
passages scattered through the volume, 
that afier passing the meridian of life 
he found that his career must be com- 
menced again ; that the happy, joyous 
home of many years must be deserted. 
Enactments hastily carried into effect, 
and principles which, under Providence, 
had created England's power and pros- 

rity, hastily abandoned without suf- 
ficient grounds, and merely on the 
chance of something better, had in- 
volved him in the difliculties that have 
overwhelmed the entire agricultural 
classes. After bravely contending 
against inevitable results, he felt it 
‘was madness to continue hoping against 
hope; but he did not despair. He de- 
termined to emigrate, and to endure, 
with fortitude, all the discomforts and 
privationsof an emigrant’s life. «Were 
stern realities,” he was reminded, *bet- 
ter known, many would pause and con- 
sider well ere they thus expatriated 
themselves. Once embarked, once 
arrived in the distant settlement, they 
have but one alternative, to make the 
best of it. It is not easy to retrace a 
course of a thousand miles.” Fully 
impressed with the force of this reason- 
ing, he wisely determined not to make 
his selection till after the fullest conside- 
ration of the subject. New Zealand, 
Australia, icy Canada, and the burning 
Cape, all engrossed his attention ; each 
in turn appeared to oppose insuperable 
abstacles. At last, in a fortunate 
hour, be was recommended to examine 
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Treland, and the result is best told in 
his own words :— 


“TI do not hesitate to confess, that 
Ireland, in the fertility of its soil, the 
kindness and hospitality of its people, 
and the beauty of its scenery, has far 
surpassed my expectations. I am de- 
cidedly of opinion, too, that fortune, re- 
spectability, and happiness, may be found 
even there. . . Let a few English 
families cluster together, purchase, or 
take on lease estates in the same neigh- 
bourhood, hold together, mutually as- 
sisting each other, ‘keeping the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace,’ as the 
Apostle advises, acting kindly and justly 
to the inhabitants, eschewing politics, 
not meddling with the religion of others, 
but quietly practising their own; I re- 

eat, let emigrant families act thus, and 

, for one, would prefer green Erin as a 
settlement to any country on the globe. 
And why not? Are sensible men to 
be scared with the interested exagge- 
rations of unpatriotic speakers and 
writers, who would gladly drive indus- 
try and civilization from their native 
shores in order to serve their own pur- 
oses? Are the Irish worse than John 

Ieki, and other native chiefs ? or, are 
they more relentless than the Caffres, 
or the Red Indians, or the Cannibals of 
North Australia? In nine cases out of 
ten, their crimes, deep and fearful as 
they are, have sprung from the sense of 
injury, and from the heartless system 
under which they live, or rather, under 
which they starve. These days of injus- 
tice and crime are passing,though slowly, 
away, and the timeis approaching when 
Ireland must and will be in the strictest 
union with her sister island; when the 
same Jaws, the same usages, the same 
language, the same feelings will prevail 
inboth . . . As yet, the English- 
man lingers, hesitates, hugs his old pre- 
judices ; but the bolder few are already 
at work. They are silently, and most 
advantageously, purchasing lands and 
houses ; they see the horizon clearing 
away after the long storm; and they 
and their descendants will, no doubt, 
reap a plenteous harvest. Gradually 
others will follow, till, I verily believe, 
Ireland will be the fashion, as Scotland 
has lately been, and everybody rushing 
that way will wonder why they delayed 
so long.” 


In connexion with this subject the 
last Report of the Incumbered Estates’ 
Commissioners is somewhat gratifying. 
It appears by it that property to the 
amount of £160,000 has been already 
os in Henrietta-street by Eng« 
ish and Scotch parties (about thirty 
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in number); but as the Commissioners 
have no means of ascertaining these 
facts, except so far as they can be col- 
lected from their addresses stated in 
the deeds of conveyance, and as it is 
—_ that the temporary abodes in 
reland of such purchasers, and not their 
former abodes in England or Scotland 
will be often given, it would appear 
that this return must be far below the 
actual number. And since the date 
of their report, the extensive estates 
of the Hon. Thomas French, in the 
county of Galway, have been pur- 
chased (with the exception of two or 
three lots) by Mr. Lynott in trust for 
Mr. Thorngate, an English gentleman 
of fortune, for the sum of £23,990 ; 
and a newspaper paragraph states that 
another English gentleman has pur- 
chased Sir Richard O’Donnell’s Bally- 
croy estate for the sum of £33,000 ; 
and that a‘valuable copper mine has 
been discovered, almost on the surface 
of the ground, upon another estate 
lately purchased by a settler in the 
county of Mayo. The immense im- 
portance to Ireland of securing pur- 
chasers of this class may be judged of 
by a single example:—The estate of 
Harding Grove, near Charleville, in 
the county of Limerick, containing 600 
acres of excellent land, and unincum- 
bered by tenants, was sold by the Com- 
missioners by public auction. It was 
purchased by a Scotchman, a sub-rail- 
way contractor, for £6,000. The pur- 
chaser has already taken possession of 
the ground, and intends to settle upon 
it, and to expend a large sum of money 
in its improvement. It is probable 
that its annual profits would at present 
pay ten per cent, upon the purchase- 
money without making any improve- 
ment upon it, and that the same per 
centage would be returned upon every 
sum of money judiciously sunk in per- 
manent works of reclamation. 

As an example of the advantages 
Ireland offers to the settler who is de- 
sirous to hire and not to purchase 
land, we subjoin the following cases 
which have come under our notice: 
A gentleman, highly connected, and 
educated at an English university, has 
taken a farm of 450 Irish acres in a 
wild district in the county of Mayo. 
His rent is £170 a year, including 
taxes and £5 per cent. interest upon 
the cost of a new house and offices 
erected at an expense of £300. He 
is two miles from a bad market, and 


ten miles (English) from a good one; 
turf and sea-weed in abundance close 
to him, and limestone from four to five 
miles by sea. His farm is situated 
along the sea-shore, near a good road, 
and has all the advantages besides of 
sea carriage. The district is remark~ 
ably healthy, and abounds in game and 
fish of every sort; and every combi- 
naticn of nature by which the most 
picturesque scenery can be produced 
wild mountain, bold rocks, dark shades, 
deep blue sea, and rich and fertile 
land, are there. Close to him is an 
English half-pay officer, who happened 
to be quartered in the district, and 
was induced to settle there by the 
beautiful scenery, excellent sport, cheap 
rate of living, and great natural ad- 
vantages offered by the place. His 
farm at present consists of only sixty- 
five acres, but he will probably increase 
it as he becomes more experienced in 
the management of land. Another 
farm of 329 acres, all in a ring fence, 
and including some woods and a small 
lake, has been taken in the same neigh- 
bood by a young English gentleman, 
as a sheep-farm, at a rent of £100 a 
year. This, with taxes and poor-rates, 
will amount to £130; but as the poor- 
rate is rapidly decreasing all over the 
country, it would not be correct to 
estimate his permanent outgoings at 
so large asum. It may be necessary 
to remind English readers that in 
Ireland we have neither land-tax nor 
assessed taxes, and that our tithes 
are much below the amount paid in 
England, whilst a large portion of 
the country is tithe free. To mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, whose 
conscientious scruples often subject 
them to the greatest inconvenience, 
Irish tithe-free land offers, in this re- 
spect, great temptations. We proceed 
to give two or three extracts from the 
«* Saxon in Ireland :”— 

“* Much has been done by Sir Richard 
O'Donnell in the right direction. This 
enlightened proprietor has especially 
directed the attention of his tenantry to 
the growth of flax, procuring them the 
best seed, and becuming a ready-money 
purchaser for their produce at a fair 
and remunerative price, in order to af- 
ford them the utmost possible encourage- 
nent. He has also introduced into his 
neighbourhood,the patent machinery in- 
vented by Mr. Schenck, for steeping 
and preparing flax, and these highly 
successful operations are now carried 
on at the flax works of Messrs. Bernard 
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and Cv., who are the lessees of certain 
lands possessing a never-failing and pow- 
erful fall of water. The mill affords 
constant employment to several hun- 
dreds of the population. 

** The same advantages occur at New- 
port, as before described as belonging 
to its neighbour and rival, Westport. 
Both possess much highly improveable 
land, a generally fertile country, good 
harbours communicating with Clew Bay, 
abundance of lime and sea manure, and 
a quiet and industrious population. ,On 
all sides around Newport are most beau- 
tiful and eligible sites for settlers ; and 
Ihad means for ascertaining, from an 
undoubted source, that a better and 
a more liberal landlord than Sir Richard 
O'Donnell is not to be found in Ireland. 
On conversing with several of the te- 
nants I found them perfectly satisfied 
with their condition. . . . Lheard 
a young man give an account of the 
wealth possessed by his father, who 
lived up among the hills. He possessed 
sixty head of cattle, thirty sheep, four- 
teen lambs, two or three acres of pota- 
toes, as many of oats, and a range of 
feeding-ground equal to carry double 
the quantity of stock. I got the te- 
hant’s name, curious to know the rent, 
and was informed by the steward that 
he paid £12 annually! If there were 
many such landlords, poverty and dis- 
affection would soon be as rare in Ire- 
land as toads and serpents.” 


It is a subject for sad reflection that 
all the exertions of this excellent and 
improving landlord could not save his 


broad acres from the hammer. Hayv- 
ing inherited an estate weighed down 
with incumbrances, he made efforts 
which, only for the famine, would in a 
few years have reduced them to a more 
manageable amount, and finally paid 
them off; and though Sir Richard 
O'Donnell could not command success, 
he did more, he certainly deserved it. 
The work abounds with such observa- 
tions as the following :— 


‘This at present waste tract (situ- 
ated between Westport and Ballinrobe) 
is called the Monaleiman Bog, and con- 
tains upwards of 6,000 English acres, 
including several lakes and small pools. 
The moment my eye glanced upon this 
wide extent I could not but acknowledge 
its capabilities. Here improvement 
would have fair scope. This 
large bog, at its highest elevation, is not 
more than eighty-nine feet above Lough 
Mask, and into that lake it principally 
dischargés its waters. Long hills of 
gravel, heathy and barren, and covered 
With bog, one or two féet deep, intersect 
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it, and the substratum is for the most 
part a red sandstone; but a limestone 
soil abounds in the north, and abundance 
of limestone gravel may be procured 
from the east side of the river Aille. 
This stream is navigable for several 
miles, to Lough Mask, for boats not 
drawing more than six feet of water; 
and as the lake itself is navigable to the 
river Robe, which will soon be open to 
Ballinrobe, the district will at once com- 
mand a good market, and find a ready, 
cheap, and good supply of all necessaries, 
The communication also now forming 
from Lough Corrib to Lough Mask, will 
greatly improve and open out this part 
of the country; andit is, therefore, well 
worthy of the attention of those who 
look for an open, healthy location, with 
a certain prospect of an increase of 
value. . . . Close to Monalieman is 
another uncultivated tract, called the 
Cloughbar Bog, in extent nearly 2,000 
acres, possessing the advantage of a 
subsoil of limestone. Its elevation is 
about seventy-two feet above Lough 
Mask, and it discharges its waters into 
that lake. A sum of about £2,000 
would thoroughly drain this bog, and 
render it fit for any of the operations of 
agriculture. In taking a view of this 
now bleak and inhospitable district from 
an eminence near the road, I could not 
help regretting the expatriation of so 
many thousands of the inhabitants, who, 
by the application of so comparatively 
small an amount of capital, might have 
found means of employment in the land 
of their fathers, and inereased the 
power and resources of our common 
country.” 


It is related of Blucher that, upon 
the occasion of his visiting London, he 
walked for a long time through the 
streets, gazing in silence upon the gor- 
geous wealth and splendour so profusely 
displayed, and that at length, turning 
round to his companion, hesaid, ‘What 
a splendid city this would be for a 
sack.” Let the English farmer or ma- 
nufacturer visit this country, and si- 
milar expressions, though with a very 
different spirit, will find utterance. 
Beneath his feet he will see the unex- 
plored riches of nature ‘‘ ready for a 
sack,” and none to oppose ; and in the 
vast and uncultivated tracts, the fields 
that have lain fallow for ages, and are 
now ready to disgorge their hoarded 
stores. All that is wanting: is a little 
capital to enable us to burst the bands 
that at present confine our energies, for 

* Tuis desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold ; 


Nor want we skill or art from whence to raise 
M ignificence ” 
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We cannot deprive our readers of 
the profit and advantage they will de- 
rive from the following :— 


‘For the purposes of commerce, in- 
ternal and external, Galway has few ri- 
vals in this or any other country. Io 
the south it possesses one of the finest 
bays in the world, offering a nearer com- 
munication with the continent of Ame- 
rica. Onthe north it will shortly com- 
municate, by means of a broad canal, 
with the expansive waters of Lough 
Corrib; and, after a second canal is 
finished, by Cong into Lough Mask, 
there will be opened into the interior of 
the country, a still-water navigation;of 
nearly forty miles in length; and thou- 
sands of acres of fertile land, hitherto 
almost unproductive, will be brought 
into contiguity with good markets. 
Lough Corrib is twenty-seven miles 
long, and covers nearly 50,000 statute 
acres. It contains numerous fertile 
islands,and a coast sixty miles in extent. 
Lough Mask, with the smaller Lough 
Carra, covers about 25,000 acres, and is 
in length about ten miles. It is impos- 
sible to glance at the map, and not to 
acknowledge the grandeur and vast uti- 
lity of this design. . . . Taking 
the road that skirts the western shores 
of Lough Corrib, I paused to watch the 
operations of many gangs of labourers, 
who were excavating the large and deep 
eanal, which, as I have before remarked, 
is to admit vessels of considerable bur- 
den from the bay of Galway into the 
furthest recesses of Loughs Corrib and 
Mask. As I stood watching these hardy 
labourers destroying those barriers 
which nature had so long opposed to 
progress, I was convinced of the injus- 
tice of one complaint brought against 
the Irish by their Saxon neighbours, I 
allude to the charge of idleness. To see 
those poor fellows work in the midst of 
water and mud, and in the face of the 
hardest rock, at once convinced me that 
it wa3 neither the want of thews and 
sinews, nor yet of the spirit of industry, 
that was the cause of those social evils, 
which had already so affected me during 
my short progress. That the Irishman 
ean work, and work well; that he will 
be industrious, where there is the proper 
stimulus and reward, I cannot but be- 
lieve, as I look at the spectacle now be- 
fore me. And then so cheerful withal ! 
it afforded a strange, nay more, a fa- 
vourable contrast to the rude indepen- 
dence, and burly, reckless manner of our 
English navvies. The more I consider 
these vast works, these enlightened plans 
6f the legislature, the more am I con- 
vinced of their wisdom, and of their en- 


jlacged philanthropy.- The opening out 


of these find districts is the most effec- 
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tive preliminary step that could be taken 
for the regeneration of Ireland. Prac- 
tical efforts like these are worth whole 
tomes of legal enactments, and will do 
more towards ultimate tranquillity than 
fifty regiments of soldiers. A new sti- 
mulus will thus be given; the time will 
not be long ere capital flows in, and the 
keen glance of speculation discovers new 
and abundant sources of profit and re 
muneration.” 


We are now obliged to leave this 
very interesting portion of the subject. 
From the above extracts, which aré 
only given as a whet to the appetite, 
an opportunity has been afforded, we 
trust, of judging of the nature of the 
valuable information thickly inter- 
woven with the text of this volume. 
To extract all the practical and useful 
facts it contains, would place us under 
the necessity of transcribing nearly the 
whole work. For further information 
the fountain head must be sought. 
‘*The Saxon,” in his tour, visited Gal- 
way, the barony of Ballynahinch, and 
a great portion of Connemara, Cong, 
Ballinrobe, Newport, Westport, Head - 
ford, Achill, and the districts of Bally- 
croy,and the barony of Erris. Inall these 
localities he has collected important 
information, and his work forms a va- 
luable record of the numerous and 
great advantages nature has lavished 
with so profuse a hand upon the dis- 
tricts that came under his notice. Of 
the peasantry, too, he concludes that 
they are made of good stuff, that re- 
quires only the skill and management 
of a generous hand to form and fashion 
it. Let him speak for himself :— 


“The major part of Ireland is free 
from any outbreaks of popular violence, 
and many of the finest and most improv- 
able districts mayclaim an immunityfrom 
outrage equally with any district in 
England itself. [stayed two days and 
two nights in a farm-house among the 
mountains of Mayo, which was unde- 
fended by either lock or bolt; I have 
travelled on foot and on horseback,unat- 
tended through wild and lonely distriets 
after night-fall; Ihave passed through 
the midst of faction-fights,and sojourned 
in cabins on the solitary shores of the 
Atlantic, and among the wild moors of 
the west ; but never yet met with either 
theft, robbery, or violence, nay, not 
even one symptom of incivility or disre- 
spect.” 


A work, apparently connected with 
the sicbject we have heen considering; 
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now lies upon our table; it is entitled 
«<The English Settler’s Guide to Ire- 
land.”* From such a work we natu- 
rally expected a large amount of infor- 
mation useful to the English settler ; 
but we have seldom been more disap- 
on after the perusal of any book. 

t is printed in the form of a dialogue 
between an English gentleman and an 
Trish clergyman, and is, substantially, 
written in advocacy of the National 
Education Board ;+ the small portion of 
the work really dedicated to the con. 
sideration of the nature of the soil and 
climate, and the other particulars con- 
nected with the physical condition of 
the land, being only secondary. It is 
‘respectfully dedicated, as an humble 
tribute of sincere and ardent admi- 
ration ofhis administration and govern- 
ment of Ireland,” in a fulsome pane- 
gyric, to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
contains, moreover, many other pas- 
sages evidently laboured to give grati- 
fication to the Archbishop of Dublin 
and others in power; and, if we are 
not greatly mistaken, contains internal 
evidence of the identity of the writer. 
We have read the “English Settler’s 
Guide” carefully, from cover to cover, 
and we regret very much that we have 
been unable to discover a single new 
fact likely to give information to a 
stranger, or a single passage worthy of 
being extracted, from the beginning to 
the end of the book. An English 
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settler who bought this work would fail 
to derive the least practical advantage 
from it, and would find, to his cost, 
that he had been allured by false 
colours. The conduct of a party who 
makes use of a popular title either to 
promulgate doctrines at variance with 
that title, or to advance his own par- 
ticular views or worldly interests, can- 
not be tco highly deprecated. 

Very different, in style and matter, 
from the above is a small, unpretending 
tract that also lies upon our library 
table, entitled ‘* Woman’s Work and 
Woman's Worth.” It treats of Con- 
naught—Ireland’s poorest and most 
uncivilized province. Its concern is 
not with its scenery, however sublime 
or beautifully fair, but with the con- 
dition of its interesting people, espe- 
cially its females, and more especially 
still its young females. ‘‘ The Belfast 
Ladies’ Relief Association for Con- 
naught” was constituted in the famine 
year of 1846, and it consists of ladies 
of different religious persuasions. Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, members of 
the Society of Friends, Independents, 
Methodists—‘‘all cordially united in 
effecting temporal and immortal good 
by industrial Scriptural education.” 


‘*Our association arose in the year 
of the famine, and many a wretched 
creature it kept from dying of hunger. 
Then came 1847, the year of pestilence, 


* «The English Settler's Guide through Irish Difficulties ; or, a Handbook for 
Ireland, with reference to present and future Prospects.” Dublin: Hodges and 
Smith. London: John W. Parker. 1850. 

+ As an example of the force of the arguments by which the National Education 
system is upheld in opposition to Church education, we give the following extract. 

‘e are unwilling to cumber the text with such trash. It appears that some body, 
whose name is not given, once said that the late Bishop of Raphoe had refused the 
archbishopric, because be could not consent to support the system, inasmuch as the 
Scriptures were to be excluded. This statement was contradicted by the present 
Archbishop, and upon the following day the author of this statement admitted that 
it was untrue ;— 

“Trish CLERGyYMAN.— Notwithstanding this, the individual referred to repeated 
the statement at a public meeting, and it has also been put forward in a pamphlet 
published within the last month, in defence of the Church Education Society (but 
not by their authority we presume), and against the National sytem. Such instances 
as I have referred to, of the revival of the calumny respecting the Archbishop 
of Dublin, are now comparatively rare ; and few of the opponents of the system 
would now, I am persuaded, approve of the adoption of such means to raise a pres 
judice against the Board. 

“* ENGLIsH GENTLEMAN.—At all events, after this episode about the Archbishop 
of Dublin, I shall know how far to give credit to statements proceeding from the sup- 
porters of the Church Education Society, in opposition tothe National Board.” 

We have seldom seen a better example of a non-sequitur ; or more real nonsense 
condensed into so small a space. 

{ ‘Irish Industry—Woman’s Work and Woman's Worth. By John Edgar, D.D. 
President of the Belfast Ladies’ Relief Association for Connaught.” Belfast, 1&5], 
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and our labour of love was continued 
among thesick and dying, sad survivors, 
whom the scourge of God had spared. 
A time of mercantile ruin came in 1848; 
and, as if to close the grave upon our 
energies and hopes, 18/9 brought the 
cholera. Yet, through all, our lives and 
means of usefulness have been pre- 
served; and now, in times of unwonted 
prosperity, we are bound, in gratitude, 
to prove that the blessings continued, 
and the lessons of wisdom taught, have 
not been vain. Our principles and ob- 
jects are beforethe public. We establish 
schools of female industry, under the 
patronage of influential ladies in Con- 
naught; we send suitable teachers from 
Ulster ; we qualify our pupils for earn- 
ing a livelihood ; and a main object in 
our system being to imbue their minds 
with the truth and spirit of the Gospel, 
we teach those to read the Bible who 
could not read, and we occupy a portion 
of the school hours of every day with 
devotional reading of the Word of God. 
We give them not food, as at first, when 
they were dying of hunger—eaten bread 
is soon forgotten—but the means of pro- 
viding for themselves; we foster a spirit 
of independence: we help them to help 
themselves; we give them what no mere 
charity could give—industrious habits, 
the knowledge of an industrial art, 
which they can give to their neighbours, 
and which, as a rich inheritance, will 
heap blessings on their children’s chil- 
dren.” 


We intend to confine the few obser- 
vations to which our limited space re- 
stricts us altogether tothe portion of this 
work that treats of the progress made 
in the industrial education of the young 
persons under the care of this excellent 
society ; not that we underrate the im- 
portance of the religious branch of the 
subject, but because such considera- 
tions would be foreign to the scope of 
this paper, and also because its great 
moment would demand an amount of 
space and attention which we are not 
at present in a position to bestow upon 
it. 

Forty-four female teachers, selected 
for their exemplary conduct, indus- 
try, and ‘activity in doing good, have 
been sent by the society to different 
districts, and their efforts are direct- 
ed and encouraged under the influ- 
ence of ladies of rank and pay 
residing in the different localities, 
whose unwearied attention to the poor 
is above all praise. They instruct them 
in plain knitting, and particularly in 
the sewed muslin trade. ‘ We train 
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hands; manufacturers supply work and 
wages. This work has long held its 
ground with increasing prosperity, and 
its varying patterns furnishing constant 
gratification to taste, secure constant 
demand.” One of the greatest diffi- 
culties against which they had to con- 
tend was the uncleanliness in the houses 
and habits of the people. The dark, 
smoky cabin, shared equally between 
the peasant and his pig, and cow too, 
and ass, if he were possessed of such 
animals, marred industry ; but the 
muddy torrent passed by, and now the 
streain is peaceful and clear. The gen- 
tle maids of Connemara who erst car- 
ried dung upon their backs like beasts 
of burden, and lived in ignorance and 
filth, are now elevated to an equality 
with their fellow-creatures, and prove 
by their intelligence and industry, that 
if they were idle, it was because “no 
man had hired them.” The total num. 
ber in the schools are two thousand. 


“Tn eighteen of our schools, contain« 
ing 1,243 pupils, there are only 115 Pro- 
testants. It is, therefore, for our poor 
Roman Catholic females that we would 
wake up Protestant sympathy. In the 
spirit of Christian love, we seek out the 
poor Roman Catholic girl away beyond 
the dark bogs and mountains of the wild 
West, and try to doher good. ‘ By far 
the greater number of our scholars,’ says 
a patroness, ‘are paupers, without any 
means of subsistence ; six are orphans, 
and of eleven, their fathers are dead, 
their mothers either in the workhouse or 
begging.” 


The hosiery manufactured at these 
schools in Connemara commands the 
highest price in England and Scotland, 
and specimens are to be seen at the 
great Exhibition. Samples shown in 
Manchester to one of the first houses 
there were declared to be too good for 
that market, and suitable only to Lon- 
don or Edinburgh; and an eminent 
hosier in the latter city stated, that 
although he had been all his life in the 
trade, he had never seen such specimens. 
The black lace veil manufacture has 
also been introduced, and is in a heal. 
thy condition; and the sum total of 
the wages at present paid for the sew- 
ing of muslin in Connaught exceeds 
£5,000 annually, which is rapidly in- 
creasing—a sum of money, the impor- 
tance of which, in Connemara, it is 
difficult to estimate too highly, when 
we remember that money was seldom 
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seen in that district, and that labour 
may be hired at from twopence to 
threepence per diem. 

It is difficult to describe the pleasure 
‘we have derived from the perusal of the 
modest tract from which we have culled 
this information. The social and moral 
émprovement effected in so short a tinie 
in the dreary mountain homes of the 
West is truly delightful, where bene- 
volence and industry advance together, 
hand in hand, and triumph over the 
barriers of ignorance that have for ages 
past opposed the progress of civiliza- 
tion; and where filth, and rags, and 
idleness are put away by those who once 
wandered at the road-side almost naked, 
but now are clad in modest apparel, 
adorned with shamefacedness and so- 
briety. The tract abounds in little 
trifles like the following —mere trifles, 
but smacking too much of nature to be 
vead with indifference :— 


““ Two little girls, the eldest only 
eleven, have earned enough this last 
month to pay their mother’s rent, and 
to buy each a pair of shoes ; another has 
helped to support her sick father. 

* Two little girls gave two of their 
brothers a suit of clothes. 

“I have a little savings’ bank, and 
they give me some of their earnings to 
lay by for them. One drew out her lit- 
tle savings to buy a pair of shoes for her 
mother ; and they are constantly doing 
similar things. 

“One girl supports her mother, and a 
sister almost blind; another, with but 
little help, supports her mother and three 
little ones; another, herself and a little 
brother.” 


Space does not permit us to multiply 
examples; but how many ennobled 
families, amidst all the haughty pride 
of wealth, and power, and hereditary 
descent, would look back upon their 
ancestors with more feelings of real 
satisfaction if they could find, in their 
days, even one such motto; and how 
many trophies and emblazoned escutch- 
éons adorn the fretted vaults of our 
sacred abbeys that should rather com- 
memorate things like these, were monu- 
ments erected to the merit and not to 
the splendour of actions! 

We cannot conclude our notice of 
this most interesting tract without one 
more quotation :— 


“A umber’ of humble, retiring fe- 
thales, in thé province of Ulster, have 
mate a noble commencement; and while 
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oung men were sitting carelessly at 
font and Churches were paralysed, un- 
protected young women, farmers’ daugh- 
ters from the counties of Antrim and 
Down, who had never been ten miles 
from home, were setting out fearlessly 
to the wild West; fearlessly, while fa- 
mine and pestilence were raging; and, 
afterwards, when rebellion was filling 
stout hearts with fear; and in the wild 
fastnesses, and the lowly glen, were ga- 
thering starving orphans round them in 
tenderness and love, amid scenes of de- 
solation, where the fox and lapwing 
could hardly find a home, and over which 
the monarch eagle soared heedless and 
high, for no living thing there tempted 
him to stoop for his prey.” 


The natural aptitude and mechanical 
genius of our countrymen and women 
appear to destine Ireland, at no very 
distant period, for a great manufactur- 
ing country. Where have efforts, per- 
severing efforts, been made to improve 
the people, and failed? Where have en- 
deavours been made to advance educa- 
tion, to spread civilization, to improve 
morals, to make the Irishman useful, 
hopeful, and happy, and have received 
opposition from the poor man? Theapos- 
tle of moral and social order has seldom 
preached in this island, even for a little 
while, and preached in vain ; he has sel- 
dom pointed out to them the ways of in- 
dustry, and awoke in their desponding 
hearts new hopes and prospects, with - 
out feeling that the blessings of those 
who were ready to perish came upon 
him, and that he had caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy! 

In close connexion with the subject 
we have been considering, is the 
unexampled progress of Irish manu- 
facturing industry. Upon this topic, 
even did our space permit, it is 
not necessary to say much. Its 
truth will be admitted by any one pos- 
sessing even the most superficial in- 
formation upon Irish statistics; and, 
moreover, it is probable that the very 
interesting nature of the subject may, 
at a future period, call for a paper 
wholly devoted to its elucidation. By 
the Report ofthe Factory Inspectors for 
1847, we learn that between 1839 and 
that year, the increase of persons em- 
ea in factory labour was, in Scot- 

and, 13} per cent. ; in England, 30} 
per cent ; while in Ireland, it was 52 
er cent. Again, the population of 

elfast was in 1821, 37,000; in 183); 
53,000°; tn. 1841, 75,000; and if the 
rough calculations already made-of this 
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year's census are to be depended upon, 
the population amounts, at present, to 
12,000 souls—not a pauper and half- 
employed population, but a body of 
industrious and hard-working people, 
equal in their efficiency to any English 
6r Scotch operatives. A well-known 
gentleman, Mr. James Mac Adam, 
thus spoke, in an address to a late 
meeting of the Belfast Natural History 
and Philsophical Society upon this sub- 
ject :— 


“It may be a matter of surprise to 
many, that we can bring the two great 
materials, coa! and iron, to Belfast, and 
yet compete with our English and Scotch 
neighbours in this industrial department, 
so essentially their own. But it is, 
nevertheless, true that this is one of the 
most flourishing branches of manufac- 
ture existing in our town. There are 
five large founderies, and several of 
smaller size, with machine manufacto- 
ries, giving constant employment to 
a considerable number of mechanics. 
Among the articles that are made we may 
enumerate steam-engines, both land and 
marine, iron steam-boats, flax-spinning 
and flax-scutching machinery, railway 
work, water-wheels and turbines, and 
the numerous articles required in the 
manufacture of linens. And not only 
do these establishments supply the ma- 
chinery required in the north of Ireland, 
but many orders have been executed for 
England and for foreign countries. As 
examples, may be specified, iron steam- 
boats, with machinery complete, for the 
Hull and Hamburg trade; machinery 
for the preparation of flax for Egypt, 
Germany, Denmark, and France; a num- 
ber of steam-engines, of very large size, 
that have been sent to Egypt, and are 
now erected on the banks of the Nile, 
for the purpose of pumping water to ir- 
rigate the land; iron houses for Cali- 
fornia; and olive-pressing mills for 
Spain. And even in ornamental iron- 
work there are not wanting instances 
where the skill of our founders has been 
drawn upon; the iron windows and 
doors of.a new palace, erected near 
Cairo, by the late Pasha of Egypt, hav- 
ing been made in Belfast.” 


Nothing can be more encouraging 
than this. We may also add that the 
large castings for the great bridge over 
the Wye, at Chepstow, for the South 
Wall Railway, have been undertaken in 
Dublin, as well as (among many other 
works of great magnitude) the Monas- 
terevan. viaduct, thé Balbriggan via- 
duct; the Nore viaduet, the Portumna, 
and other metal bridges over.the Shan- 
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non, the great Liverpool station roof, 
the Palmhouse and magnificent conser- 
vatories at the Royal Botanic Gar- 
densa, Kew, the conservatory at the 
Glasnevin Gardens, und at the Belfast 
Botanic Gardens, the Winter Gardens 
in the Regent’s Park, London, and: 
the lattice viaduct across the Royal 
Canal at Dublin; and we are also in- 
formed that all the heavy castings re- 
quired for the Brighton Railway Com. 
pany, for their passenger terminus at 
London Bridge, have been undertaken 
by one of our Irish companies. The 
ellect of this progress, upon the indus- 
try of the country may be judged from 
the annexed paragraph, in a well-in- 
formed local paper, the Ulster Gazette : 


** So brisk at present are that class of 
our capitalists who are engaged in the 
manufacture of machinery for flax spin- 
ning, that the steam-engines in most of 
their workshops are running night and 
day. Hands are not to be had, for love 
or money, either in Scotland or Eng- 
land. Several new mills are unable to 
start, partly from want of their machi- 
nery, and partly for lack of operatives. 
About 70,000 spindles more than last 
year will be at work in a couple of 
months, every hundred of which will 
employ seven hands. This alone will 
circulate about £2,000 weekly in Bel- 
fast. The manufacturers of linens, da- 
masks, and sewed muslin, are busy in 
their preparations for the Great Exhi- 
bition ; and so numerous are the females 
employed in the latter class of establish. 
ments that, when they turn out at meal 
hours, a stranger might really suppose 
that half-a-dozen great factories had 
been let loose in every street. Other 
branches of manufacture are equally ac- 
tive.” 


It is scarcely necessary, after the 
evidence that has been adduced, to 
furnish more facts confirmatory of what 
has been stated. We would, however, 
be guilty of a culpable omission, were 
we to close this subject without some 
allusion to the three great branches of 
industry that have of late engrossed so 
much public attention—the growth 
and improvement of the cultivation and 
manufacture of flax, the manufacture 
of beet-root sugar, and the manufac. 
ture of charcoal and other articles from’ 
peat. 

Nothing can prove more strongly 
the intimate relationship that exists 
tween agriculture and manufactures, ' 
than the great progress made during: 
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the last few years in the growth, as 
well as in the manufacture, in all its 
stages, of flax. It was stated at a meet. 
ing of the Royal Society for the Pro- 
motion and Improvement of the Growth 
of Flax in Ireland, that the Society’s 
instructors had completed their labours 
in the superintendence of flax sowing, 
in the several districts in which they 
had been located, and they reported 
that the breadth sown in the districts 
under their charge was as follows :— 
Limerick about 1000 Irish acres ; Ban- 
don, 600 do. ; Louth, 400 ; Waterford, 
200 ; Carlow, 200 ; Nenagh, 160 ; Ros. 
crea, 160 ; Sligo, 120 ; Wexford, 110; 
Inistiogue, 70; Abbeyleix, 80; Fe- 
thard, 60; Galway, 60; Cashel, 30; 
Westmeath, 30—total, 3,366 Irish, or 
about 5,000 statuteacres. Mostofthese 
were new districts, and the return did 
not comprise the amount sown in parts 
of the country not under the superin- 
tendence of the Society. The general 
sowing in the provinces of Leinster, 
Munster, and. Connaught, was esti- 
mated at 12,000 acres, or about six 
times the usual breadth. ‘The returns 
from Ulster, by far the greatest flax- 

owing province, had not been com- 
pleted ; but the sowing in all parts was 
estimated as much greater than upon 
any previous year, amounting to a total 
of about 130,000 acres. The import- 
ance of encouraging the home-growth 
of flax will be best understood by re- 
membering that we annually import 
from abroad nearly treble the quantity 
we produce at home. 

The prosperous condition of the 
growth and manufacture of flax has 
been produced almost altogether by 
the indefatigable efforts of the Royal 
Flax Society of Ireland, whose exer- 
tions have been beyond praise. ‘This 
society was organised in 1841, at which 
period the Irish flax crop averaged 
about 80,000 acres annually. In two 
years afterwards (1843), it had in- 
creased to 112,000 acres ; and in 1844 
to 122,000. Owing to a scarcity in 
the supply of seed, unprincipled dealers 
passed off to the growers a great quan- 
tity of spurious kinds, causing great 
disappointment and loss from the fail- 
ure of the crops. ‘This cause led to a 
decrease in 1845, the breadth sown 
being 96,000 acres. The Society ef- 
fectually prevented the recurrence of 
such malpractices, by bringing actions 
against the delinquents, and establish- 
ing the grower’s claim to redress at law, 
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by procuring them compensation for 
their losses. The crop of 1846 was 
one of the worst, either in Ireland or 
on the Continent. The result was, 
that, in 1847, the sowing fell to 58,000, 
and in consequence of the general dis- 
tressed state of the trade, in which the 
linen manufacture largely participated, 
prices fell so much, that farmers were 
discouraged, and only 53,000 acres of 
flax were sown in 1848, As trade re- 
covered from its depression, prices im- 
proved, and the growth of flax rose in 
1849 to 60,000 acres. In 1850 it in- 
creased to 70,000, and would have 
been much greater had there been a 
supply of seed equal to the demand, 
every available bushel being sown. ‘This 
year every effort has been made to 
procure good seed in abundance, and 
the Society calculate thata total breadth 
of 130,000 acres will be under flax in 
Ireland this year. 

The value of Irish flax has generally 
ranged from £35 to £80 per ton within 
the last fifteen years, and in some fa- 
vourable cases £120, £145, and even 
£180 per ton has been obtained, though 
such cases have, of course, been ex- 
tremely rare. The importations from 
abroad amounted to 62,649 tons in 
1840, 67,368 in 1841, 55,713 in 1842; 
90,340 in 1849, and 91,097 in 1850; 
and the advantage of producing it 
at home is strongly proved by the 
following statement by Mr. Blacker :— 


‘** After the most minute calculation 
pf emg men engaged in the growth 
of flax, the labour necessary for every 
acre of flax is computed to be seven days 
of aman, and fifty-four days of a wo- 
man, and four and a quarter days ofa 
horse. Now 55,610tons weight (which 
was the import in 1833,when Mr.Blacker 
wrote), supposing each statute acre to 
produce four cwts.,which is afull average 
crop, would be the produce of 278,050 
acres, which, according to the above es- 
timate, would require in labour an 
amount equal to the employment of 
6,488 men for 300 days in the year, 
50,015 women for the same number of 
days, and 3,939 horses for do., or, of 
course, double the number for half the 
period.” 


And another gentleman (Mr. An- 
drews) calculated, that the produce of 
two acres of flax will, in the course of 
its manufacture into cambric pocket- 
handkerchiefs, give employment as 
follows :— 
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** 158 Spinners, twelve months, fifty-two weeks, at about 


34d. per week 


£1,369 


Eighteen weavers, twelve months, at £12 = a 432 
Forty needle-women, fifty-two weeks, at 4s. per week, 416 


216 persons, amount of, 
Cost of flax, 


2,217 
75 


2,292 


Value of produce (1,050 doz. deenreticrate at £2 10s. 


per dozen) 
Profit on produce of two acres 


The calculations of Mr. Andrews, of 
which space only permits us to give 
the result, have received a great deal 
of attention. ‘They are published in 
the transactions of the Royal Flax So- 
ciety, and have been quoted by Sir 
Robert Kane, “ Industrial Resurces,” 
p- 334, second edition, and by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin, “ Ireland,” &c., 
third edition, p. 93, and appear to 
have received their full approval. It 
will be easy to estimate from these 
figures the value of the crops produced 
at home; and also the large amount 
of employment afforded to the people 
by the growth of flax, and its sub- 
sequent manipulation through the va- 
rious stages of manufacture. 

The next subject that claims our at- 
tention is the manufacture of sugar from 
beet-root. This is altogether a new 
source of industry, and we are obliged, 
therefore, to estimate the success of 
the movement from the advantages 
the undertaking appears to possess, with- 
out fortifying our opinions by an appeal 
to the experience of the past. A society 
entitled ‘‘ The Irish Beet-sugar Com- 
pany” has already obtained a charter 
of incorporation ; and the confidence 
already reposed in it by the public is 
evident from the fact, that previous to 
the allotment of shares, the number of 
applications was about three times the 
number at the disposal of the compa- 
ny. It is stated, that sugar has been 
manufactured upon the Continent for 
a number of years, at an expense of 
about £7 10s. per ton ; and that large 
quantities have been imported into 
this country as foreign sugar (from 
the finer description of which it can 
scarcely be distinguished), paying, of 
course, the duty levied upon foreign 


eve eo 2,625 


£322 13 4 


sugars. It is calculated that, with the 
great facilities the British Isles possess 
in the construction of machinery, and in 
the manufacture of everything con- 
nected with it, we shall be enabled 
to manufacture sugar at a much cheaper 
rate. Under the inferior management 
adopted upon the Continent, one ton 
of sugar is extracted from fifteen tons 
of the root; but the Irish beet is much 
richer in saccharine matter than the 
continental. In the growth of roots of 
all kinds, it is notorious that Ireland 
stands pre-eminent. At the last ex. 
hibition at the Royal Dublin Society, 
the specimens of mangold wurzel 
averaged twelve pounds to eighteen 
pounds, with a produce of from fifty to 
seventy tons to the acre, whilst upon 
the Continent the produce rarely 
reaches twenty tons; for the very dis. 
adv antages under which we labour as 
a grain- -producing country—the damp- 
ness of the climate—give us a great 
superiority in the growth of all sorts 
of green crops. Arrangements are in 
progress by the Society for erecting 
factories at Donamore, | adjoining the 
Roscrea station of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, and at Mount. 
mellick, and, we believe, in several 
other localities, so as to be in a con- 
dition to commence operations at the 
end of October; and in the course of 
next year, should the experimental 
operations of the company prove suc- 
cessful, we may expect to see similar 
nucleuses of industry scattered in va- 
rious localities. * 

As the last great movement con- 
nected with the progress of Irish in- 
dustry, we may mention the manufac. 
ture of Peat into various substances, 
viz:—1, Peat coal, produced by the 





* See this subject discussed in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Manufacture of 
Beetroot Sugar in Ireland,” by William R. Sullivan, Chemist to the Museum of Irish 
Industry. Dublin: James M Glashan, 1851, 
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solidification of peat, from which a 
substance is formed equal in density to 
coal, and superior to it in the absence 
of unpleasant gases which prove so 
injurious to metal, and also in the fact 
that it burns without leaving any resi- 
duum or “clinker.” 2. Peat charcoal, 
of a full and compact structure, dense, 
yet fully carbonised through its entire 
mass, and free from sulphur and of 
great heating power. This is produced 
at the rate of £1 5s. per ton, and is 
readily purchased in London at £2 5s. 
per ton, or £3, in sacks. 3. Acetate 
of lime. 4. Sulphate of ammonia, the 
two last articles much used in the 
printing and dying of calico, and cot- 
ton. And 5. Peat-tar. Several compa- 
nies have been formed for the purpose 
of carrying out these improvements 
under various patents. The Irish 
Amelioration Society have recently 
taken 500 acres of bog near Athy; 
and works are also in progress at 
Ballymullen, and in various other 
places. , 

These three great branches of Irish 
industry—flax, beet sugar, and peat 
charcoal—will not fail to confer very 
great benefits upon us, enhancing the 
value of land, and distributing large 
sums, in the shape of wages, among 
the labouring classes, including num- 
bers of women and children. 

To the person who really wishes to 
form a fair opinion upon the onward 
progress or retrogression of Irish ma- 
nufacture, these facts will be sufficient. 
They will show him that, independent 
of the direct profits offered by the soil, 
its value will probably continue to 
augment with the improving prospects 
of our manufactures. With the weak- 
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minded alarmist, or with the wilful 
depreciator of the luxuriant fertility 
and immeasurable resources of his na- 
tive land, we have no desire to hold 
communion. We may add, that tile 
draining, and the application of che- 
mistry to agriculture, both of which 
have made great progress during the 
last few years, are comparatively novel 
sciences in Ireland. We must also 
remind our readers of the extensive 
works of drainage that have been un- 
dertaken, some under particular acts 
of Parliament, and others by private 
individuals, of new quays, embank- 
ments, and canals, and of ten millions 
or more expended upon railways. The 
registered tonnage of Irish vessels has 
increased from 128,469, in 1836, to 
269,742, in 1848, employing 15,000 
instead of 9,000 men; and steam na- 
vigation in a still greater ratio, having 
now 106 vessels, with a tonnage of 
39,918.* And, if we turn to the dif- 
ferent institutions connected with the 
intellectual progress of Ireland since 
1831, we will find the Industrial Mu- 
seum, under Sir Robert Kane, silently 
and gradually accumulating knowledge, 
and making it available for all useful 
and practical purposes; and the Geo- 
logical Society, Zoological Society, 
Natural History Scciety, Mechanics’ 
Institution, and Dublin Statistical So. 
ciety, all of later date than 1831, ina 
flourishing condition, as well as their 
elder sisters, the Royal Dublin Society, 
and the Royal Irish Academy. Nor 
is the activity confined to Dublin; in 
Belfast, Limerick, Cork, Londonderry, 
and Galway, as well as in most of our 
— towns, other societies like 
these have sprung into existence.t 


* The entrances and clearances of vessels at the various ports of Ireland have 
greatly increased of late ; but as their increase has arisen from the famine, and from 
emigration, it does not afford aclear index to the progress of our commerce. We are 
satisfied, however, that there has beena very large increase in the tonnage of vessels 


legitimately connected with our mercantile transactions. 


The totals with respect to 


the coasting trade show an aggregate tonnage (out and in) of 3,131,659 in 1841; and 


of 3,905,626 in 1850. 


The number of vessels registered as belonging to the several 


orts was 1,969, with 4 capacity of 183,854 tons at the commencement of the period ; 


and 2,333, with a capacity of 267,682 tons, in 1850. 


By another return, lately pub- 


lished, it appears that the sums advanced to private individuals for arterial drain- 
age, &c., to be repaid with interest at 3} per cent., in half-yearly instalments, ex. 
tending over ten years, was 199,870/., of which 67,603/. has been expended in the 
province of Ulster; 67,846/. in Leinster ; 46,642/. in Munster, and 18,279J. in Con- 


naught. 
sum of 20,7311. was expended. 


The largest sum laid out in any one county has been in Tyrone, where a 


¢ Much useful information upon this subject will be found in an address delivered. 
by Captain Larcom, C.E., at the Dublin Statistical Society, in June, 1850, and 


published in their Transactions. 
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There is one other point connected 
with Ireland’s prospects, upon which a 
great prejudice appears to exist—emi- 
gration. Men who call themselves 
patriots allege that we are losing the 
stalworth and able-bodied people, and 
that in emigrating to America they 
leave behind them the old, the help- 
less, and the feeble; a perpetual tax 
upon the industrious members of the 
community. Itis scarcely necessary to 
deny so foul an imputation cast upon 
our countrymen. A pious regard for 
parents and children, and even for 
more distant relatives, is one of the 
features most strongly marked in the 
national character, and ever burns in 
the peasant’s heart with a holy flame, 
which misery and poverty in his own 
land cannot quench ; which wealth and 
prosperity abroad can never extin- 
guish, nor time nor distance chill. We 
can confidently assert, from an inti- 
mate acquaintance and great expe- 
rience among the peasantry of Munster 
and Connaught, that for every guinea 
taken out of the country by the emi. 
grant, four or five are returned, either 
to bring out the other members of his 
family, or to relieve the wants of his 
aged parents. We have seen upon 
several occasions £50 sent home by a 
common labourer; and the testimony 
of Father Mathew, before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, is to the 
same effect. The following return 
lately made by one single firm will place 
this beyond doubt :— 


** Return of Sight-bills on Brown, Surp- 
LEY, AND Co., and the NoRTHERN 
Bank, from the lst of January, 1847, 
to the 3lst December, 1847. 


“694 at 11.; 1477 at 2/.; 1058 at 3/. ; 
1170 at 41.; 1108 at 5/.; 614 at 6/.; 
162 at 7/.; 260 at 8/.; 99 at 97.; 555 at 
102. ; 57 at 112; 108 at 12/.; 50 at 132; 
40 at 141.; 80 at 15/.; 49 at 16/.; 26 at 
17/.; 40 at 187.; 20 at 197. ; 332 at 202; 
36 at 212.; 26 at 22/.; 22 at 232.; 21 at 
247.; 106 at 25/.; 23 at 267. ; Wat 27/. ; 
22 at 28/.; 10 at 29/.; 107 at 307. Num- 
ber of bills 8,292. Total amount 54,4227. 
Deducting the bills drawn upon other 
places, this left a balance in favour of 
Ireland of 28,747/.” 


We would put it to any candid man 
whether he really believes that emigra- 
tion does impoverish the country ; or 
even if it did, whether it would be just 
to adopt any measure to discourage it, 
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and to keep the labourer here in help- 
less poverty, instead of permitting him 
to seek his fortune in other’ lands? 
We believe that every thinking person, 
will agree with us in saying, that emi- 
gration is one of the most gratifying 
features in the improved condition of 
the country; and that its effects will 
be, and in fact already have been, to 
empty the poorhouses of the useless 
portion of the community, and to dimi. 
nish poor-rates considerably. 

We have endeavoured in the fore- 
going pages to take a fair and unbias- 
sed view of our present condition, and 
our future prospects. Now that the 
storm has passed, and the angry ele- 
ments have almost spent their fury, 
we are able to pause, and contemplate 
more dispassionately our fortunes; and 
is there any reason why we should de- 
spair? We have endeavoured to com- 
bat—would that we could say success. 
fully—some of the absurd prejudices 
that exist against this country, and to 
point out some of the unexampled re- 
sources we possess ; partly with a view 
to inspire Irishmen with energy for 
renewed exertions, and partly with a 
view to excite the curiosity, and awa- 
ken the attention of the English emi- 
grant and capitalist. We felt that this 
was the more necessary, owing to the 
unfortunate disposition of our coun. 
trymen, which induces them in too 
many cases to magnify and exaggerate 
immaterial trifles, not in any manner 
connected with Ireland's progress and 
welfare, and at the same time to dis- 
credit and depreciate the things that 
really belong unto her peace. A great 
storm has swept over the face of the 
land. We have seen names connected 
with the brightest era of Irish nationali- 
ty blotted from out the things that be. 
We have seen nobles and maidens of 
gentle blood obliged to leave their 
homes,—gorgeous as the habitation of 
the mote (that dwelleth in the sun- 
beam),—and now poor and friendless 
on a foreign shore ; and we have seen 
in countless multitudes— 


“ Scourged by famine from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant lead his, humble band.” 


These changes, in a great measure 
effected by legislation, and accompa- 
nied with so great an amount of human 
suffering, can only be justified on the 
plea that they were necessary for the 
future regeneration of Ireland. Per. 
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haps they were wise and well, but still 
they were “not the less a pain ;” and 
how sad indeed will it be if all these 
evils shall have been endured, and if 
no commensurate advantage shall be 
found to follow! It is because we are 
convinced that our future destinies 
hinge at the present moment upon the 
infusion of new capital, enterprise, and 
vigour into the inane and sickly frame 
of Irish society, and that we stand in 
need, not of vaunting patriots, orators, 
and heroes, but of patient, industrious, 
calculating utilitarians, that we have 
striven particularly to point out to the 
intelligent capitalist the advantages 
our country offers, with an anxious de- 
sire, at the same time, to enlist in our 
favour every patriotic Irishman for so 
good a work; the more so as we know 
that there is no country in the world 
so disparaged by its own inhabitants 
as Ireland, particularly by the section of 
its ple in most constant communi- 
cation with the English—the absentees, 
who having become apostates to their 
own fatherland, hate it as only apos- 
tates can hate. 

We cannot expect that the fore- 
going observations have been sufficient 
to animate the weak and desponding, 
or to deter the parties personally in- 
terested in the perpetuation of our 
misfortunes and misery from future ef- 
forts to aggravate, by false alarms, 
present suffering; nor can we expect 
that we have been so fortunate as to 
banish all the anti-Irish prejudices en- 
tertained abroad for so long a period ; 
but we do hope that we have, in some 
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d , succeeded, and that many a 
* Saxon,” who might have exiled him. 
self in the Antipodes, far from all he 
loved and cared for on earth, will.now, 
ere he does so, visit Ireland, and exa- 
mine and judge for himself. We pro- 
mise him if he comes—not as a stranger 
to view the nakedness of the land—not 
as an inspector of poor relief or famine, 
to fatten upon our miseries—but as a 
brother, to link his fate with our coun. 
try, and to blend his destinies with 
ours, a generous welcome, and all the 
blessings of a warm-hearted and grate- 
ful people. Here, amidst all the ex- 
quisite variety of scenery with which 
heaven has adorned our isle, and 
amidst the pure beauties of nature, he 
will be best able to preserve his health 
and spirits, and develope all the ener- 
gies of body and mind.—What are the 
events of the last few years? Crime 
has almost ceased, the poor-rate is de- 
creasing, civilisation is spreading, edu- 
cation 1s advancing, our manufactures 
are making gigantic strides, our rich 
mines are unappropriated, and our lands 
ready to yield their grateful produce ; 
capital only is wanting. Is ours, then, 
a declining country? is our star on 
the wane? Certainly not; everything 
is such as to inspire confidence in those 
who can discern the signs of the times ; 
and we feel assured that the patience 
with which we have endured past suf- 
ferings will not be without its reward, 
and that the time is not far off when 


“ The liquid drops of tears that we have shed 
Shall come again transform'd to orient pearls; 
Advantaging their loss with interest, 

And tenfold double gain of happiness,” 





